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INTRODUCTION 


The  Central  Committee  convened  on  Saturday  evening,  August  4,  adjourn¬ 
ing  on  Friday  evening,  August  10, 1951  at  Le  Rosey,  a  boys’  school  at  Rolle, 
Switzerland.  The  accommodation  at  the  school,  the  efficiency  and  courtesy 
of  its  staff  and  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings  contributed  greatly  to  the 
meeting. 

On  Sunday,  August  5,  an  Ecumenical  Service  of  Worship  was  arranged 
by  the  Cathedral  of  Lausanne,  at  which  the  preachers  were  Bishop  Eivind 
Berggrav  and  Pastor  Lavanchy.  Archbishop  Athenagoras,  Bishop  May  and 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester  also  participated  in  the  service. 

Following  the  Service  a  luncheon  of  welcome  was  given  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  Pastor  Bovon  acting  as  host.  Addresses  were  made 
by  representatives  of  the  Swiss  Federation  of  Churches,  of  the  Church  of 
the  Canton  de  Vaud,  of  the  Swiss  Government  and  of  the  government  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud.  Pastor  Marc  Boegner  answered  on  behalf  of  the  guests. 

Worship  at  the  meeting  was  conducted  every  morning  and  evening  by 
different  members  of  the  Committee. 
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WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

Minutes  of  the  Fourth  Meeting  of  the 

CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 

ROLLE,  Switzerland 
August  5-11,  1951 

1.  Opening  Prayer 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  opened  the  first  plenary  meeting  with  prayer. 

2.  Welcome 

The  Chairman  welcomed  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  expressed 
gratification  at  meeting  in  the  pleasant  surroundings  of  Le  Rosey,  Rolle, 
and  at  the  prospect  of  the  ecumenical  service  at  the  cathedral  in  Lausanne. 

Dr.  Koechlin ,  President  of  the  Swiss  Federation  of  Protestant  Churches, 
responded  by  indicating  the  appreciation  of  the  Swiss  Churches  of  the  fact 
that  the  Central  Committee  meets  here.  Swiss  Churches,  like  the  country 
as  a  whole,  preserve  a  mixture  of  unity  and  freedom  through  which  they 
contribute  to  one  another  in  richness  of  fellowship.  As  a  representative  of 
the  Swiss  Churches,  it  is  a  privilege  for  him  to  extend  a  welcome  to  the 
Central  Committee. 

3.  Memorial  Minute 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Pastor  Boegner  presented  a  memorial 
minute  concerning  the  late  Archbishop  Germanos  (see  Appendix  I). 

As  the  Committee  stood,  and  after  a  brief  moment  of  silence,  it  was 
Agreed  :  that  the  Committee  adopt  the  memorial  minute  concerning 
Archbishop  Germanos. 

As  the  Committee  remained  standing,  the  General  Secretary  mentioned 
the  following  who  have  died  since  the  last  meeting  : 

Dr.  William  B.  Pugh. 

Archbishop  Lehtonen. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Carter. 

The  Rev.  Theodore  M.  Greene. 

The  Rev.  Ibrahim  Luka. 


4.  Roll  Call 

The  General  Secretary  called  the  roll  of  members  present  and  it  was  found 
to  be  in  order  (see  Appendix  XXV). 
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5.  Minutes 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  July  9-15,  1950, 
were  approved  as  circulated. 

6.  Minutes  Secretary 

It  was 

Agreed  to  elect  Mr.  Bilheimer  as  Minutes  Secretary  for  the  present 
meeting  of  the  Central  Committee. 


7.  Agenda  and  Programme 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Secretary  it  was 
Agreed  that  two  items  should  be  added  to  the  Agenda : 

a)  Future  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee. 

b)  Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Conscientious  Objection. 

The  General  Secretary  presented  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
Committee  that  the  following  sub-committees  be  appointed  for  this  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee.  (For  membership,  see  Appendix  II.) 


a) 


a) 


c) 


d) 


Finance 

Dr.  Franklin  C.  Fry,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Frank  North  am.  Secretary. 

Nominations 

Professor  H.  S.  Alivisatos,  Chairman. 
Dr.  N.  Ehrenstrom,  Secretary. 


Missionary  and  Ecumenical  Calling  of  the  Church 

Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin,  Chairman. 

Dr.  Hans  Hoekendijk,  Secretary. 


Reappraisal  of  the  Organization  and  Structure  of  the  World  Council 

Principal  T.  M.  Taylor,  Chairman. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Mackie  | 


Mr.  O.  S.  Tomkins 


Secretaries 


e)  Second  Assembly 

Bishop  Angus  Dun,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Robert  Bilheimer,  Secretary. 

f)  Press  Committee 

Dr.  Gordon  Sisco,  Chairman. 

Dr.  Henry  Leiper,  Secretary. 


g)  Inter-Church  Aid 

Dr.  G.  W.  Buckner,  Jr.,  Chairman1. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Mackie,  Secretary. 

The  General  Secretary  outlined  the  programme  for  the  meeting,  and  it 
was 

Agreed  to  adopt  the  programme  as  outlined. 


1  Dr.  Buckner  being  forced  to  leave  owing  to  illness.  Dr.  Earl  Moreland  served  as 
chairman  of  this  Committee. 
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8.  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester ,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  reported 
that  the  Executive  Committee  had  met  twice,  at  Bievres,  France,  January  29 
to  February  1,  and  at  Rolle,  Switzerland,  August  1  to  4,  1951.  Both  meetings 
were  well  attended. 

At  its  first  meeting  the  Committee  learned  with  great  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  the  joint  President  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Archbishop  Germanos, 
Metropolitan  of  Thyateira,  and  expressed  their  deep  sympathy  with  the 
Oecumenical  Patriarch  and  the  Church  of  Greece,  and  also  their  sense  of 
profound  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  for  the  great  service  the  Archbishop 
had  rendered  to  the  whole  Ecumenical  Movement  for  very  many  years. 
Subsequently  his  colleagues  as  Presidents,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Pastor  Boegner,  Bishop  Berggrav  and  Bishop  Bromley  Oxnam,  together 
with  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  and  the 
General  Secretary,  with  Metropolitan  Panteleimon,  attended  the  funeral 
service  in  London. 

At  its  second  meeting  the  Committee  learned  with  much  regret  of  the 
resignation  of  Professor  T.  C.  Chao  of  his  office  as  joint  President  and  member¬ 
ship  of  the  committees  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  dated  April  28, 
1951  (see  Appendix  III). 

The  Executive  Committee  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  question 
of  the  vacancies  thus  caused  and  would  wish  to  recommend  for  election  by 
the  Central  Committee  Archbishop  Athenagoras,  Metropolitan  of  Thyateira 
and  Exarch  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  and  Miss  Sarah  Chakko, 
President  of  the  Isabella  Thoburn  College,  Lucknow.  They  propose  that 
this  recommendation  should  be  put  to  the  Central  Committee  on  Sunday 
evening,  leaving  opportunity  for  individual  members  of  the  Central  Committee 
to  propose  other  names  if  they  so  desire,  by  communication  with  the  General 
Secretary. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  report  that  a  meeting  of  the  above-named 
four  Presidents,  with  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  and  the  General 
Secretary,  was  held  at  Lambeth  Palace  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  during  the  weekend  February  2-4.  This  meeting  proved  a  very 
valuable  occasion  for  an  informal  personal  discussion,  and  included  arran¬ 
gements  for  the  preparation  of  the  Whitsunday  message.  This  message  was 
drafted  by  Bishop  Berggrav,  and  was  in  due  course  signed  by  the  joint  Presidents 
and  widely  used. 

The  Executive  Committee  greatly  regret  to  report  the  resignation  of  Bishop 
Stephen  Neill,  Associate  General  Secretary  with  special  responsibility  for 
Study  and  Evangelism.  Bishop  Neill  had  for  some  time  past  been  in  bad 
health  and  receiving  medical  treatment.  His  resignation  was  accepted  with 
deep  regret  and  with  a  profound  sense  of  appreciation  for  the  work  which 
he  has  done  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  for  the  Ecumenical 
Movement  generally.  The  resignation  took  effect  on  June  30.  The  Executive 
Committee  know  that  the  Central  Committee  will  hear  of  this  resignation 
with  the  same  deep  regret  and  profound  appreciation  of  Bishop  Neill’s  work, 
and  will  share  their  hope  for  his  recovery  and  continuing  work  under  God’s 
blessing. 

The  question  of  Bishop  Neill’s  successor  as  Associate  General  Secretary 
will  receive  full  consideration  before  any  recommendation  is  made  to  the 
Central  Committee. 
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The  Executive  Committee  are  glad  to  report  that  Dr.  Rajah  Manikam 
has  now  entered  upon  his  duties  as  East  Asia  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Reports  on  the  current  work  of  the  various  departments  and  commissions 
were  considered  at  each  meeting  and  the  appreciation  of  the  Committee  was 
expressed.  With  a  view  to  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  developing 
work  of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Business  and  the  increasing  amount 
of  general  administration  involved,  the  Executive  Committee  recommend  to 
the  Central  Committee  that  the  name  of  the  department  should  in  future  be 
Department  of  Finance  and  Administration,  Mr.  Frank  Northam  being 
Director.  The  Executive  Committee  would  like  to  express  their  great  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  work  done  by  members  of  the  staff  in  all  departments  during 
the  past  year. 

Attacks  on  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

The  attention  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  called  to  the  continuing 
attacks  on  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  some  countries  and  in  some 
denominations.  The  Committee,  therefore,  urge  that,  where  such  attacks 
take  place,  immediate  steps  be  taken,  by  those  who  are  finding  the  problem 
acute,  to  correct  mis-statements  and  where  necessary  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  executives  of  the  denominations  for  suitable  action.  In  addition, 
the  Executive  Committee  urge  the  importance  of  the  widespread  use  of  cons¬ 
tructive  literature  regarding  the  true  nature  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  its  work. 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  and  Peace 

The  Executive  Committee  has  given  much  thought  to  the  grave  situation 
caused  by  the  international  crisis,  which  has  deepened  in  various  ways  since 
the  meeting  at  Toronto.  At  its  meeting  at  Bievres  in  January,  after  consultation 
with  a  number  of  representative  persons  who  came  especially  for  this  purpose, 
it  issued  a  letter  to  the  member  Churches  of  the  W.C.C.,  as  a  guide  to  reflection 
with  suggestions  for  action.  In  this  letter,  amongst  other  things,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  urged  the  importance  of  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  churchmen,  of  constant  vigilance,  and  of  the  duty  (where  possible)  of 
influencing  government  policies  towards  peace  with  justice.  It  is  with  this 
same  deep  conviction  of  the  need  for  responsible  action  that  the  Committee 
has  considered  proposals  made  from  time  to  time  that  the  W.C.C.  should 
seek  the  support  of  great  Churches  outside  its  membership,  in  issuing  a  general 
Appeal  for  Peace. 

All  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  as  indeed  all  the  Churches 
represented  on  the  W.C.C. ,  loathe  war.  They  realise  to  the  full  the  ruinous 
consequences  with  which  the  world  is  threatened  should  war  break  out. 
They  therefore  believe  that  the  utmost  efforts  should  be  made  at  every  point 
possible  to  prevent  war  starting,  and  that,  as  such  efforts  are  made  persis¬ 
tently  and  sincerely,  their  cumulative  effect  in  promoting  peace  will  be  great. 
But  peace  is  not  a  magic  condition  which  can  be  conjured  up  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen.  The  present  acute  international  tension  has  lasted  too  long,  and 
is  too  complex  in  origin,  to  admit  of  a  quick  termination,  or  a  simple  solution. 
Nor  are  they  true  friends  of  peace  who,  while  crying  out  for  peace,  create 
strife  and  so  intensify  division. 
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For  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  seek  to  join  with  great  Churches 
outside  its  membership  in  a  general  peace  appeal  now  is  not  a  practicable 
policy  and  its  pursuit  would  not  help  the  general  situation.  The  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 
will  not  fail  to  watch  for  opportunities  of  cooperation  on  concrete  issues, 
where  there  is  some  promise  of  a  fruitful  intervention  on  just  grounds.  But 
the  Executive  Committee  is  convinced  that  the  right  path  for  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  its  member  Churches  to  follow  at  the  present 
time  is  to  pray  for  God’s  guidance  of  all  nations  and  statesmen,  and  to  continue 
to  work  for  and  support  the  utmost  concentration  of  effort  by  all  concerned 
with  the  prevention  of  war,  step  by  step.  This  would  include  the  promotion 
of  healthy  economic  conditions  in  those  parts  of  the  world  where  they  are 
most  needed  and  the  taking  of  every  practical  means  that  may  offer  for  the 
steady  reduction  of  the  present  international  tension. 

The  Executive  Committee  would  be  glad  if  members  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  when  questioned  on  the  attitude  of  the  W.C.C.  to  peace  efforts  and 
appeals,  would  take  the  opportunity  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  policy 
which  the  Executive  Committee,  and  particularly  the  C.C.I.A.,  has  consis¬ 
tently  pursued,  and  would  also  call  attention  to  the  action  being  similarly 
taken  by  certain  National  Councils  of  Churches  and  by  certain  Churches 
in  the  same  direction. 

Bishop  Bereczky  asked  whether  the  phrase  in  the  statement  of  the  Executive 
Committee  beginning  “Nor  are  they  true  friends  of  peace...”  is  a  condemnation 
of  those  associated  with  some  of  the  peace  movements  of  our  time. 

It  was  replied  by  the  General  Secretary  and  by  Dr.  Fry  that  the  statement 
was  drawn  thus  broadly  so  as  to  include  anyone  anywhere  who  insincerely 
seeks  for  peace  but  actually  works  for  other  objectives. 

Following  this  report  it  was 

Agreed  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  to  adopt 
the  section  of  it  dealing  with  “The  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
Peace,”  and  the  recommendation  that  the  name  of  the  Department 
of  Finance  and  Business  be  changed  to  The  Department  of  Finance 
and  Administration. 

9.  General  Secretary’s  Report 

The  General  Secretary  presented  his  annual  report  (see  Appendix  V). 

In  a  brief  period  of  discussion  the  Chairman  called  upon  Professor 
Alivisatos  to  speak  concerning  the  St.  Paul  Festival  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  in  response  Professor  Alivisatos  spoke  of  the  purpose  of  the  Festival  in 
honour  of  St.  Paul ;  of  the  journey  on  the  boat  touching  at  the  points  of 
St.  Paul’s  travels ;  of  the  great  service  on  the  Areopagus  which  was  the  culmin¬ 
ating  point  of  the  Festival ;  and  of  the  ecumenical  character  of  the  Festival 
which,  outside  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  Moscow,  included 
a  wide  representation  of  the  Churches  of  the  world. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Gilpin  concerning  religious  liberty  in 
Spain,  the  General  Secretary  reported  that  the  World  Council  has  been  in 
very  close  touch  with  the  Church  in  Spain  during  the  past  year  and  that, 
although  the  situation  is  slightly  better  than  it  has  been,  it  still  remains  very 
difficult,  making  it  necessary  for  the  W.C.C.  to  continue  to  work  from  the 
perspective  of  the  C.C.I.A.  and  the  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  alike. 
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Dr.  Bersell  asked  for  a  slight  amendment  to  the  report  which  was  agreed 
to  by  the  General  Secretary. 

Dr.  Mott  spoke  of  his  high  appreciation  of  the  report,  which  indicates 
that  although  there  are  very  great  and  special  trials  there  are  also  equally 
large  opportunities  before  us. 

10.  Election  of  Presidents 

Twenty-four  hours’  notice  having  been  given  (see  No.  8,  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  report),  the  Chairman  put  the  motion  concerning  the  election  of  two 
Presidents,  and  it  was  : 

Agreed  to  elect  Archbishop  Athenagoras  a  President  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

Following  his  election  Archbishop  Athenagoras  expressed  his  great  sense 
of  honour  and  privilege  at  being  elected  a  President  of  the  W.C.C.,  indicating 
his  ambition  to  assist  the  purposes  of  the  W.C.C.  in  as  full  measure  as  did 
his  predecessor,  Archbishop  Germanos. 

It  was 

Agreed  to  elect  Miss  Sarah  Chakko  a  President  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  the  General  Secretary  was  authorized  to  send  her 
a  cable  notifying  her  of  the  election  and  inviting  her  to  accept. 

Following  these  elections,  Dr.  Bersell  requested  that  serious  attention  be 
paid  to  the  adequacy  of  the  rules  of  the  W.C.C.  in  respect  of  the  procedure 
concerning  nominations  to  important  offices. 

11.  Missionary  and  Ecumenical  Calling  of  the  Church 

A  draft  document  was  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee  on  the  subject 
of  the  Missionary  and  Ecumenical  Calling  of  the  Church. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Dr.  Koechlin  to  present  the  issues  involved  in 
the  document.  Dr.  Koechlin  indicated  that  his  personal  experiences  prevent 
him  from  defining  sharply  between  the  missionary  and  the  ecumenical  calling 
of  the  Church.  They  are,  in  effect,  a  unity.  A  Church  without  the  missionary 
spirit  is  not  a  real  Church.  We  therefore  have  the  task  of  developing  that 
spirit  within  every  Church  in  order  that  it  may  not  become  a  closed  organiz¬ 
ation.  We  are  all  grateful  for  what  missionary  work,  even  done  independently 
of  the  Church,  has  accomplished  for  the  Church  and  the  ecumenical  movement 
as  a  whole.  Our  task  is  to  listen  to  what  God  says  and  to  receive  what  He 
gives.  If  this  happens  then  the  right  organic  and  practical  solution  embodying 
the  unity  of  these  two  callings  will  be  given  to  us. 

In  thinking  back  to  the  apostolic  age,  one  wonders  what  would  have 
happened  if  the  Church  in  Jerusalem  had  triumphed  in  the  dispute  with 
St.  Paul.  In  fact,  a  miracle  happened.  God  had  his  way  in  bringing  about 
the  Christian  mission  to  the  whole  of  the  world.  The  ecumenical  aspect  of 
the  Church  was  made  real  only  as  a  result  of  this  mission.  Problems  of  how 
to  develop  the  koinonia  of  the  Church  appear  and  they  have  never  been  fully 
solved.  If  we  think  of  the  history  of  our  non- Roman  Churches,  we  must 
confess  that  various  circumstances  prevented  the  development  of  a  real 
missionary  spirit.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  traditional  connection  between 
Church  and  State  is  partly  responsible.  In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  how¬ 
ever,  the  missionary  vision  began  to  dawn  in  individuals  and  special  societies. 
Their  work  brought  forth  the  great  fact  of  the  last  century  —  the  creation  of 
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Churches  throughout  the  world.  Let  us  have  the  highest  respect  for  their 
work. 

We  must  realize  that  God  does  not  permit  us  to  put  his  Church  into  one 
form.  We  in  the  “older”  Churches  of  the  West  still  feel  the  missionary  spirit 
but  recognize  that  it  must  be  fulfilled  in  co-operation  with  the  increasing 
independence  of  the  “younger”  Churches.  Our  problem  is  as  to  how  we 
can  build  koinonia  among  them  all.  In  this  we  shall  be  called  to  a  great 
unselfishness,  giving  freedom  to  the  “younger”  Churches  to  develop  and  to 
seek  the  creation  of  new  communities. 

To  turn  to  the  practical  issue,  we  in  the  W.C.C.  have  had  so  much  to 
do  in  regard  to  the  development  of  koinonia  that  the  same  group  can  hardly 
contain  all  the  complexities  and  urgencies  of  missionary  work.  We  must  be 
very  grateful  to  the  I.M.C.  with  the  hope  that  it  will  continue  in  the  closest 
association  with  the  W.C.C.  Beyond  this,  however,  is  the  deepest  and  most 
important  fact  that  between  the  koinonia  and  the  missionary  spirit  of  the 
Church  there  must  exist  a  profound  unity  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  upon  earth. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  the  Rev.  Norman  Goodall ,  who  spoke  concern¬ 
ing  the  subject  as  follows  : 

First  we  must  affirm  that  the  missionary  and  ecumenical  belong  to  each 
other  and  are  complementary.  Modern  missions  were  born  in  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  as  the  Lord  over  the  whole  world.  They  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  whole  Church.  In  the  history  of  missions  there  has  been  a  trend  toward 
an  interdenominational  conception  of  missionary  work  which  sometimes 
seemed  to  result  in  a  separation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church.  This  went 
together  with  a  hesitancy  to  identify  the  traditional  forms  of  Church  order 
with  the  Gospel.  The  missionary  movement  was  in  fact  the  first  big  break 
out  of  the  stalemate  of  denominationalism  which  had  existed  prior  to  the 
rise  of  missionary  vision.  Thus,  as  a  matter  of  historical  development,  the 
missionary  and  the  ecumenical  were  in  fact  one  and  the  wholeness  of  the 
Church  was  recovered. 

We  use  the  word  “apostolate”  to  describe  the  missionary  calling,  thus 
giving  afresh  a  missionary  emphasis  to  a  word  which  for  long  has  been  used 
in  the  realm  of  church  order.  We  are  beginning  thus  to  see  missions  as 
inseparable  from  the  structure  of  the  Church,  which  means  that  this  structure 
must  in  itself  be  missionary. 

Secondly,  in  recent  history  this  unity  of  the  missionary  and  the  ecumenical 
has,  however,  not  been  convincingly  demonstrated  in  our  work.  The  organized 
missionary  movement  has  been  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  Church. 
Although  administrative  reasons  demand  a  certain  administrative  separation, 
this  general  tendency  has  blurred  the  unity  which  essentially  exists  between 
the  two.  A  thorough  revolution  in  them  must  be  completed  at  this  point  so 
that  there  is  a  demonstrable  unity  of  the  two.  Out  of  this  same  dichotomy 
there  arises  the  idea  that  the  missionary  Church  is  a  juvenile  church,  lacking 
full  maturity.  The  fallacy  of  this  lies  in  the  false  assumption  that  the  mission 
of  the  Church  can  ever  be  completed.  It  must  be  noted  that  some  “younger” 
Churches  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  this  fallacy. 

Thirdly,  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  must  recover  the  unity  of  these  terms 
in  demonstrable  form.  The  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C.  exist  and  work  “in 
association”  with  one  another.  We  must  ask  whether  this  is  enough  ;  whether 
integration  of  the  two  is  not  imperative.  We  cannot  approach  the  Second 
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Assembly  without  examining  this  matter  afresh.  We  realize  that  missions 
can  never  become  a  mere  department  of  a  general  organization  ;  it  cannot 
be  something  added  to  that  which  exists.  We  must  find  some  form  which 
gives  true  expression  to  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 

Following  these  two  presentations  Dr .  Mackay  spoke,  indicating  that 
there  are  two  questions  involved,  namely,  the  question  of  the  dual  function 
of  the  Church  and  the  question  of  the  terms  in  which  these  dual  functions 
can  best  be  expressed.  There  is  no  serious  difference  of  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  twofold  function  of  the  Church.  The  Church  exists  in  order  to  expand 
and  it  will  do  so  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  and  all  that  is  involved 
in  this.  The  Church  exists  also  in  order  to  express  Christ’s  desire  for  unity. 
These  functions  remain.  The  difficult  problem  concerns  terminology,  espe¬ 
cially  in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  word  “ecumenical.”  It  is  illicit  to  establish 
a  distinction  or  an  antithesis  between  mission  and  ecumenical.  In  ancient 
Greece  the  work  “oikoumene”  meant  the  Greek  world,  i.e.  the  world  in  which 
Greek  culture  had  done  its  missionary  task.  The  Romans  used  the  word 
in  the  same  way  in  reference  to  that  part  of  the  world  dominated  by  Roman 
law.  So  the  Church  must  use  it  in  reference  to  the  parts  of  the  world  over 
which  Christ  rules.  It  is  not,  therefore,  legitimate  to  appropriate  the  term 
for  those  efforts  which  are  working  primarily  for  unity.  It  is  legitimate  that 
the  missionary  movement  be  subsumed  under  the  term.  “Ecumenics”  is  the 
science  of  the  Church  universal,  conceived  as  a  world  missionary  community, 
which  deals  with  the  interconfessional  relations  and  strategy  of  that  com¬ 
munity.  I  suggest  that  we  reserve  the  term  “ecumenical”  as  the  generic  term 
including  work  for  missions  and  for  unity. 

Mr.  Lakra  spoke  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  “younger”  Churches  and 
stated  that  the  great  commission  is  as  new  as  ever,  and  applies  to  all  Churches. 
In  the  “younger”  Churches  it  has  not  been  understood  why  the  Churches  of 
the  West  were  so  late  in  going  to  these  lands,  nor  why  independence  is  not 
more  rapidly  granted.  The  development  of  koinonia  will  depend  wholly  upon 
the  achievement  of  this  independence  as  well  as  the  achievement  within  the 
“younger”  Churches  of  thorough-going  mission-mindedness. 

Following  this  discussion  the  initial  document  was  referred  to  the  Sub¬ 
committee.  At  a  later  session  Bishop  Newbigin  presented  the  report  of  this 
Sub-Committee  and  after  the  discussion  recorded  below  and  after  recommit¬ 
ting  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  to  a  drafting  committee,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  receive  the  document  entitled  “The 
Calling  of  the  Church  to  Mission  and  to  Unity”  (see  Appendix  VI). 
It  transmits  it  to  the  I.M.C.  and  to  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  W.C.C. 
and  I.M.C.  and  looks  forward  to  receiving  in  due  course  the  views  of 
the  I.M.C.  and  the  further  proposals  of  the  Joint  Committee.  It 
commends  Sections  I-V  inclusive  for  study  and  comment  in  the 
Churches. 

Note  :  The  discussion  of  which  the  main  points  are  recorded  below  is  relevant  chiefly 
to  the  first  draft  of  the  document. 

Dr.  Mackay  spoke  in  support  of  the  document,  paying  tribute  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee,  Bishop  Newbigin.  The  basic  concerns  of 
all  of  us  to  occupy  the  inhabited  earth  for  Christ  and  to  achieve  unity  among 
the  forces  engaged  in  this  effort  are  indissolubly  connected.  It  is  in  reference 
to  this  total  task  that  we  must  use  the  word  “ecumenical.”  Moreover  we 
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must  present  the  ecumenical  task  with  such  clarity  and  vision  as  to  constitute 
a  challenge  to  the  false  messianisms  of  the  world.  The  greatest  encounter  of 
our  time  is  that  between  the  ecumenical  Church  and  the  totalitarian  state, 
the  ecumenical  Church  being  that  which  is  not  necessarily  united  in  visible 
form  but  in  which  people  have  a  commanding  loyalty  to  the  Lord. 

Dr.  Cooke  enquired  as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  envisage  a 
timetable  in  regard  to  the  organizational  implications  of  the  report  and  as 
to  the  effect  that  this  might  have  upon  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Structure 
and  Functioning. 

Dr.  Visser  ’/  Hooft  replied  that  the  Committee  on  Structure  and  Func¬ 
tioning  and  the  process  of  thinking  through  the  organizational  implications 
of  the  present  report  should  be  kept  in  close  touch  with  one  another.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  staff  of  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C.  begin  a  study 
to  provide  the  necessary  data  and  try  to  work  out  organizational  proposals ; 
that  the  Joint  Committee  meet  in  July  1952  in  London  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  the  I.M.C.  in  Germany  and  to  the  meeting  of  the  W.C.C.  Executive. 
Presumably  the  committee  on  the  World  Council  structure  would  draw  up 
a  report  in  the  autumn  of  1952  following  these  discussions. 

Professor  loannidis  questioned  the  note  appearing  at  the  end  of  Section  III, 
feeling  that  such  a  reference  to  unity  is  ambiguous,  and  that  there  should 
not  be  undue  stress  upon  eschatology.  Father  Florovsky ,  commenting  in 
reference  to  Section  III  (c),  indicated  that  if  the  victory  is  conceived  other 
than  in  the  eschatological  dimension  beyond  historical  limits  we  would  be 
guilty  of  propagating  false  hopes.  There  is  ambiguity  in  the  statement  as 
it  stands,  and  this  is  further  hidden  by  (b)  of  the  note.  In  reply,  Bishop 
Newbigin  stated  that  in  Section  III  (c)  virtually  each  phrase  is  biblical ;  that 
we  differ  in  the  interpretation  of  the  biblical  message  ;  and  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  note  to  indicate  the  fact  of  this  difference. 

Mr.  Brown  agreed  that  we  should  welcome  the  great  work  of  the  younger 
Churches  but  that  we  must  not  allow  this  to  induce  a  feeling  of  inferiority 
concerning  the  home  base  work  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  Sections  IV 
and  V  tend  to  convey  such  an  attitude  and  we  must  consider  the  effect  of 
this  upon  people  at  home  concerned  with  the  missionary  enterprise.  A  second 
point  is  that  the  Committee  must  fully  realize  the  fundamental  reorganization 
implied  in  the  statement  on  I.M.C.-W.C.C.  relationships.  Dr.  Mackay 
concurred  particularly  in  this  latter  point. 

Dr.  Cooke  indicated  that  Section  V  (e)  contradicts  most  of  the  missionary 
propaganda  which  has  been  issued  and  while  it  is  perhaps  true  in  some  parts 
of  the  Younger  Churches,  it  is  not  altogether  truly  descriptive. 

Dr.  Manikam  replied  that  the  main  substance  of  (e)  as  well  as  of  (d)  is 
true  and  should  be  stated  thus  sharply,  even  though  some  exception  may 
be  taken  to  it. 

Dr.  Fry  voiced  misgivings  concerning  the  hurried  procedure  in  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  so  important  a  matter,  stressing  particularly  the  inadvisability  of 
creating  the  impression  that  the  future  of  the  W.C.C.,  which  is  a  young  organ¬ 
ization,  remains  in  an  uncertain  state. 

Mr.  Grubb  stated  that  Section  14  (b)  contains  an  unfortunate  political 
connotation.  It  is  true  that  missions  have  originated  in  countries  which 
have  had  political  interests  in  the  respective  Eastern  and  African  lands,  but 
missions  themselves  have  not  had  political  motives. 
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Bishop  Newbigin  replied  that  the  paragraph  means  to  say  that  in  the  mind 
of  the  general  public  in  the  mission  lands  a  political  flavour  has  been 
attached  to  missions  which,  though  it  may  be  exaggerated,  is  a  frame  of 
mind  and  a  body  of  opinion  with  which  we  must  reckon. 

Bishop  Bereczky  asked  whether  it  was,  as  might  have  been  implied  by  a 
comment  of  Dr.  Mackay’s,  the  covert  intention  of  the  document  to  create 
an  anticommunist  front  and  urged  that  if  so,  the  document  state  this  clearly. 
Dr.  Mackay  denied  that  he  had  implied  this.  Mr.  Gilpin  asked  whether  the 
financial  implications  of  the  organizational  question  had  been  considered 
and  it  was  replied  by  Bishop  Newbigin  that  this  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
total  administrative  problem  which  had  not  yet  been  considered  in  detail. 

Note  :  Some  of  the  discussion  which  resulted  directly  in  amendments  in  the  final  docu¬ 
ment  has  not  been  recorded. 

12.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Time  of  Tension 

Two  closed  sessions  of  the  meeting  dealt  with  this  general  subject.  Present¬ 
ations  of  the  situation  in  China  (Appendix  VII)  and  in  South-East  Asia 
(Appendix  VIII)  were  made,  as  well  as  a  presentation  of  the  general  subject 
by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  Bishop  Berggrav.  A  summary  of  Bishop 
Berggrav’s  address  will  appear  in  the  Ecumenical  Review. 

13.  The  Second  Assembly 

At  an  early  point  in  the  meeting,  Dr.  Van  Dusen,  Chairman  of  the  Study 
Department  Committee,  asked  Bishop  Newbigin  to  present  the  Report  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Theme  of  the  Assembly  (Commission  of 
Twenty-Five)  (Appendix  IX),  which  according  to  the  action  of  the  Central 
Committee  at  its  Toronto  meeting  was  organized  and  convened  by  the  Study 
Department  Committee  for  the  preparation  of  the  Second  Assembly. 

Bishop  Newbigin  expressed  the  gratitude  of  the  Commission  to  the  Central 
Committee  for  making  possible  the  meeting  of  the  Commission.  Many 
members  of  the  Commission  were  at  first  sceptical  as  to  whether  it  could 
accomplish  its  objective ;  none,  however,  feels  this  now  for  all  were  agreed 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  meeting  that  they  had  been  given  a  profound  and 
meaningful  ecumenical  experience. 

The  decisive  word  in  the  Toronto  theme  in  the  mind  of  the  Commission 
is  the  word  “hope.”  There  are  few  more  important  or  difficult  questions 
than  the  question  as  to  how  Christian  hope  may  be  adequately  stated.  We 
speak  on  the  one  hand  of  immediate  hopes  for  our  children,  for  peace,  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  world,  for  our  sister  Churches.  Although  we  speak 
thus  of  hope,  we  live  in  a  world  where  many  hopes  do  not  materialize.  We 
know  that  we  must  ultimately  depend  upon  a  final  hope  which  cannot  be 
exhausted  by  these  lesser  hopes  and  lies  beyond  them.  Yet  the  ultimate  hope 
for  the  victory  in  Christ  has  in  fact  been  split  into  two  parts.  On  the  one 
hand  many  Christians  have  entertained  hope  in  progress  in  history  and  on 
the  other  hand  hope  in  individual  immortality.  Recent  history  has  shattered 
hope  in  historical  progress  so  that  in  fact  many  are  left  only  with  a  hope  for 
personal  immortality,  frequently  vaguely  conceived  and  by  itself  wholly 
inadequate.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  we  recover  a  sense  of  the  great  hope 
which  is  involved  in  the  simple  statement  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  :  “He  shall 
come  again.” 
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When  this  question  is  opened  in  any  representative  gathering,  large  diffi¬ 
culties  appear  at  once.  This  happened  in  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mission.  One  morning,  however,  a  representative  of  the  German  Church 
told  us  what  had  happened  under  their  continued  suffering  concerning  hope 
and  concerning  Christ’s  passion  and  triumph.  This  glimpse  into  the  new 
experience  of  our  German  brothers  enabled  the  Commission  to  begin  its 
work  on  the  present  report. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  are  many  who  find  this  report  unacceptable. 
It  will  certainly  cause  wide  discussion.  We  are  convinced,  however,  that  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  hold  an  assembly  of  representative  Christians  unless 
we  can  tell  the  world  what  to  hope  for.  If  the  Central  Committee  decides 
that  it  can  continue  the  work  of  the  Advisory  Commission,  the  Commission 
will  desire  to  proceed  to  the  full.  It  plans  three  additional  meetings  and  exten¬ 
sive  correspondence  together  with  individual,  written  contributions  to  the 
development  of  the  whole. 

In  the  new  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  South  India  there  occurs  a  prayer 
in  which  the  following  is  said  by  the  whole  people  :  “Thy  death  we  commemor¬ 
ate  ;  Thy  resurrection  we  confess  ;  Thy  second  coming  we  await.  O  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  us.”  As  I  have  said  this  in  many  congregations  in  South 
India  I  have  come  to  know  that  the  health  of  the  Church  depends  upon  our 
ability  to  say  with  our  whole  heart :  “Thy  second  coming  we  await.” 

Following  this  presentation,  the  sub-committee  on  the  Second  Assembly 
met,  its  report  (Appendix  X)  being  presented  by  Bishop  Dun  as  follows  : 

1.  (a)  The  theme  of  the  Assembly 

Bishop  Dun  explained  that  the  reference  to  “verbal  modification”  in  the 
recommendation  could  include  the  addition  of  specific  reference  to  the  Risen 
Lord.  The  following  discussion  took  place  : 

Mr.  Grubb  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  theme  should  contain  within 
it  a  reference  to  the  Risen  Lord  because  the  title  as  presented  is  ambiguous 
in  its  reference  to  the  Lord.  The  theme  of  the  Assembly  in  general  is  to  deal 
with  the  Christian  hope  which  consists  in  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ  after  His  Crucifixion. 

Bishop  Nygren  supported  the  proposed  title.  It  is  of  course  possible  to 
defend  the  inclusion  of  reference  to  the  Resurrection  on  theological  grounds, 
but  the  title  proposed  is  deeper  in  its  connotation.  In  speaking  of  the  Crucified 
Lord,  it  refers  to  the  Resurrection  by  the  use  of  the  word  “Lord.”  It  is  true 
that  there  are  many  lords  but  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  only  one  who  is 
the  Lord. 

Bishop  Mondol  supported  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Grubb  on  the 
grounds  that,  in  India,  Gandhi’s  death  has  been  compared  to  Christ’s  Crucifix¬ 
ion,  the  decisive  answer  by  Christians  being  that  Gandhi  had  no  resurrection. 

Mr.  Smith  supported  Mr.  Grubb’s  suggestion  in  view  of  the  better  impact 
it  would  make  upon  the  mind  of  the  Churches  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Mackay 
agreed  with  this  comment  and  added  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Spanish¬ 
speaking  peoples,  the  traditional  “Spanish  Christ”  is  a  Crucified  Christ  and 
a  dead  Christ,  as  well  as  Lord.  From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  include  specific  reference  to  the  Resurrection. 

Bishop  Hegsbro  agreed  with  Bishop  Nygren  that  the  reference  to  the 
Lord  is  a  reference  to  the  Risen  Lord  but  expressed  doubt  that  many  Christians 
would  recognize  that  this  is  so,  and  thus  supported  Mr.  Grubb’s  suggestion. 
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Dr.  Niemoller  supported  the  original  proposal  on  the  grounds  that 
Mr.  Grubb’s  suggestion  would  make  the  title  too  familiar-sounding  and  not 
sufficiently  gripping.  He  pointed  out  that  another  virtue  of  the  proposed 
title  is  that  it  clearly  indicates  that  hope  in  the  Resurrection  is  achieved  through 
the  Cross. 

Following  this  discussion,  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  records  two  titles : 

“The  Crucified  Lord,  the  Hope  of  the  World” ; 

“The  Crucified  and  Risen  Lord,  the  Hope  of  the  World”,  for  the 
Assembly,  understanding  that  there  is  no  basic  theological  difference 
between  them  and  that  they  provide  a  suitable  direction  for  the  pre¬ 
paratory  work  of  the  Assembly ;  the  final  decision  to  be  taken  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee. 

(b)  The  further  work  of  the  Commission 

After  considerable  discussion  in  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the  report 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Theme  of  the  Assembly  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  churches,  it  was 

Agreed:  that  the  Central  Committee  notes,  with  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Theme  of  the  Second  Assembly, 
that  the  General  Secretary  will  send  out  the  substance  of  this  first 
report  to  the  Churches  in  order  that  the  Churches  may  be  apprised 
of  the  preliminary  thinking  of  the  Commission  and  in  order  to  get 
criticisms  and  comments  from  church  leaders  and  competent  groups 
within  the  Churches.  The  report  will  include  a  foreword  printed  with 
it  which  will  explain  the  nature  of  the  report.  It  is  understood  that 
the  proposed  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  1952  may  be  held,  if 
financially  possible. 

2.  The  place  of  the  Assembly 

Following  discussion  concerning  the  presentation  of  this  matter  by  the 
Sub-Committee,  the  Central  Committee 

Agreed  to  re-affirm  the  decision  to  hold  the  Second  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  in  the  U.S.A.,  taken  at  Woudschoten  in  1948,  and 
confirmed  at  Toronto  in  1950,  provided  that  the  officers  can  assure 
themselves  that  there  will  be  no  impediment  from  the  side  of  the 
United  States  to  the  attendance  of  delegates  from  all  member  Churches 
and  to  their  complete  freedom  of  movement  and  utterance. 

3 .  Study  preparations 

In  discussion  Archbishop  Brilioth  stated  that  the  Commission  of  Faith  and 
Order  will,  of  course,  consider  seriously  the  suggestion  concerning  the 
first  of  the  subsidiary  topics  but  assumed  that  the  Commission  will  have 
freedom  to  alter  the  subject,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  work  of  the  Lund 
Conference,  if  it  seems  desirable. 

Dr.  Mays  indicated,  in  reference  to  the  topic  on  race,  that  it  is  quite 
right  that  the  discussion  should  be  related  to  the  Churches  and  the  relations 
between  the  Churches  in  reference  to  race,  but  expressed  his  hope  that  wherever 
the  subject  of  race  logically  arises  in  connection  with  discussion  in  other 
sections  it  will  be  dealt  with  in  them,  as  had  been  the  case  at  Amsterdam. 
This  may  be  specially  important  to  bear  in  mind  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  special  section  on  race  at  the  forthcoming  Assembly.  It  is  also  to  be 
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hoped  that  the  Commission  will  keep  the  problem  of  anti-semitism  in 
mind  since  the  problem  of  race  based  on  colour  affects  principally  South 
Africa  and  the  United  States,  whereas  anti-semitism  is  virtually  a  universal 
problem.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  proper  representation 
of  races  in  all  of  the  preparatory  commissions. 

Dr.  Visser  ’ t  Ho  oft  indicated  a  need  to  change  the  wording  of  the  para¬ 
graph  dealing  with  the  vocation  of  the  layman  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  total  subject  dealt  with  men  and  women.  Mr.  Grubb  urged  that  the  title 
of  this  section  be  changed  so  as  to  omit  the  word  “layman.” 

After  this  discussion  it  was 
Agreed  : 

(A)  That  the  Central  Committee  adopts  the  provisions  of  section  3, 
Study  Preparations ,  as  they  appear  in  the  report  of  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee  (see  Appendix  X). 

4.  Organization  of  the  Assembly 

As  regards  the  organization  of  the  Assembly,  it  was 
Agreed  :  that  the  Assembly  extend  through  not  more  than  sixteen  and 
one-half  days,  and  also  that  the  plan  of  organization  proposed  by  the 
Sub-Committee  be  adopted  (see  Appendix  X). 

5.  Principles  concerning  the  allocation  of  places  for  the  Second  Assembly 
It  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  principles  concerning  the  allocation  of  places  for  the 
Second  Assembly  be  adopted  as  proposed  by  the  Sub-Committee  (see 
Appendix  X). 

It  was 

Agreed  :  that,  in  the  event  that  a  Church  cannot  fill  its  places,  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  be  empowered  to  re-allocate  them,  provided  that  in 
doing  so  the  confessional  and  geographical  balance  of  the  Assembly 
is  maintained. 

6.  Continuing  responsibility 
It  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  confirm  the  Toronto  action  remitting 
study  preparations  to  the  Study  Department  Committee,  local  arrange¬ 
ments  to  the  Conference  of  U.S.A.  Member  Churches  and  further 
planning  to  the  Executive  Committee,  including  the  allocation  of  seats. 
It  was  also 

Decided  to  note  the  question  raised  by  Dr.  Mays  concerning  the  status 
of  Central  Committee  members  who  are  not  appointed  to  represent 
their  Churches  at  the  Assembly,  and  the  reply  of  the  General  Secretary 
that  such  members  could  be  included  as  consultants.  The  Bishop  of 
Chichester  noted  that  the  Central  Committee  would  expire  at  the 
moment  when  the  Assembly  is  constituted. 

14.  Delegation  to  South  Africa 

The  General  Secretary  reminded  the  Committee  of  the  action  taken  at 
Toronto,  and  especially  of  the  following  paragraphs  : 

“The  Central  Committee  authorizes  the  proposal  that,  if  the  Churches 
in  South  Africa  are  ready  to  invite  an  ecumenical  delegation,  such  a 
delegation  should  be  sent  under  the  auspices  of  the  two  parent  bodies 
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and  for  the  purpose  of  conference  and  fellowship  with  the  Churches  o 
South  Africa.  The  Central  Committee  favors  a  multi-racial  delegation 
and  instructs  its  officers  to  consult  with  the  Christian  Council  of  South 
Africa  and  the  Member  Churches  in  that  country  upon  this  matter. 

It  was  also 

Agreed  :  that  if  an  invitation  is  received  to  send  a  delegation  which  is 
interracial,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
shall  accept  and  act  accordingly.  If  the  invitation  does  not  refer  to 
a  multi-racial  delegation,  then  the  Executive  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  shall  not  refuse  the  invitation  but  refer  it  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
in  1951.” 

Further,  the  General  Secretary  reported  that  this  action  has  been  com¬ 
municated  to  the  member  Churches  in  South  Africa  with  an  explanatory 
letter.  The  I.M.C.  has  adopted  the  same  resolution  and  has  sent  a  letter 
to  its  member  agency  in  South  Africa,  the  Christian  Council  of  South  Africa. 
The  Afrikaans-speaking  member  Churches  replied  that  they  do  not  think 
it  useful  to  have  a  delegation  at  this  time,  but  indicated  that  personal  visits 
would  be  helpful.  The  Church  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa  (Anglican), 
the  Methodist  Church,  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Congregational 
Church  replied  that  in  principle  a  multi-racial  delegation  is  acceptable  to 
them,  but  raised  the  question  whether  it  would  be  practicable  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Ranson  reported  that  he  has  corresponded  on  behalf  of  the  I.M.C. 
with  the  Christian  Council  of  South  Africa  and  that  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Council  meeting  in  January  passed  a  resolution  which  indicated  in 
substance  :  (i)  that  a  delegation  must  come  and  that  it  would  be  welcome ; 
(ii)  that  the  delegation  should  be  multi-racial ;  (hi)  that  it  should  come  as 
soon  as  the  Churches  are  ready  to  receive  it ;  and  (iv)  that  the  way  should 
be  prepared  for  the  delegation  by  the  visit  of  highly-placed  officials  of  the 
I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C. 

Mr.  Ranson  further  reported  a  conversation  with  the  President  of  the 
Christian  Council  of  South  Africa,  Mr.  Grant,  who  particularly  stressed  the 
importance  of  visits  preparatory  to  the  delegation,  and  who  indicated  that 
the  Afrikaans-speaking  Churches  would  welcome  such  visits. 

In  reference  to  these  visits,  Mr.  Ranson  stressed  the  advisability  of  separate 
rather  than  simultaneous  visits  by  Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  and  himself. 

Following  these  statements,  Dr.  Mays  stated  that  in  view  of  the  character 
of  the  W.C.C.  as  an  ecumenical  body,  including  representatives  of  many 
races  and  cultures,  it  would  be  impossible  to  send  an  all-white  delegation, 
and  that  any  suggestion  of  such  a  delegation  should  be  declined  in  a  spirit 
of  Christian  love  and  understanding,  but  with  clarity  and  firmness. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Dr.  Mays ,  seconded  by  Dr.  Gerdener ,  it  was 
Agreed  :  that  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
regrets  the  inability  of  certain  Churches  in  South  Africa  to  receive 
an  ecumenical  delegation  of  a  multi-racial  character  for  the  purpose 
of  conference  and  fellowship  with  the  Churches  of  South  Africa 
concerning  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  race  questions,  but  holds 
itself  in  readiness  to  send  such  a  delegation  when  it  should  be  welcome . 
The  Bishop  of  Chichester  gave  expression  to  the  mind  of  the  Committee 
in  indicating  that  the  General  Secretary  should  within  the  next  year  visit 
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South  Africa.  He  noted  also  with  appreciation  the  possibility  of  a  visit  to 
South  Africa  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  I.M.C.  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  these  visits  will  lead  to  further  developments. 

Bishop  Walls ,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  many  organizations  seek  to  win 
adherents  from  the  W.C.C.  through  their  positions  and  popular  appeals  on 
the  race  question,  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  a  native  from 
South  Africa  to  be  invited  to  present  the  case  of  the  natives  in  South  Africa 
to  the  Central  Committee.  The  other  case  having  been  repeatedly  presented, 
it  is  needful  that  the  native  statement  be  made. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  replied  that  this  should  be  further  explored  and 
taken  up  by  the  Executive  Committee.  Mr.  Baeta  asked  whether  the  World 
Council  has  enunciated  a  position  on  the  race  question  and  the  General 
Secretary  replied  that  the  position  has  been  stated  in  Section  IV  of  the  Amster¬ 
dam  Assembly  and  at  the  Chichester  and  Toronto  meetings  of  the  Central 
Committee. 

15.  Requests  concerning  the  Basis 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  it  was 

Agreed  that 

Whereas  the  First  Assembly  of  the  W.C.C.  adopted  the  following 
recommendation  concerning  Article  1  of  the  Constitution  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches : 

“Whereas  several  delegates  in  the  Assembly  have  expressed,  either 
for  themselves  or  for  their  Churches,  the  desire  for  clarification  or 
amplification  of  the  affirmation  of  the  Christian  faith  set  forth  in  the 
basis  of  the  Council  (Article  I),  therefore  it  is  Resolved  that  this  Com¬ 
mittee  recommend  to  the  Assembly : 

(a)  that  this  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  affirm  its 
conviction  that  the  basis  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  is  adequate 
for  the  present  purposes  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches ; 

(b)  that  any  Churches  that  may  desire  change  in  the  basis  be  instructed 
to  present  their  desires  in  writing  to  the  Central  Committee  for 
study  and  report  to  the  next  Assembly ; 

(c)  that  the  Central  Committee  be  instructed  to  keep  its  study  of 
possible  changes  within  the  Christological  principle  set  forth  in 
the  present  basis” ; 

And  whereas  the  Remonstrant  (Arminian)  Brotherhood  of  Holland  and 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  and  Vicinity  have 
made  proposals  concerning  a  change  in  the  basis,  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of 
Dr.  Douglas  Horton  (Convener), 

Professor  George  Florovsky  and 
Bishop  Anders  Nygren 

to  make  a  study  of  these  proposals  and  any  other  proposals  from 

Churches  which  may  come  in  during  the  next  year  and  to  report  to 

the  Central  Committee  at  its  next  meeting. 

It  is  understood  that  the  study  to  be  undertaken  should  be  made  in  the 

light  of  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  that  the  Christological  principle  set 

forth  in  the  present  basis  shall  be  maintained. 
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It  was  requested  that  the  Committee  complete  its  report  in  sufficient  time 
so  that  members  of  the  Central  Committee  can  study  it  prior  to  the  next 
meeting. 

16.  Applications  for  Membership 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  it  was 
Agreed  :  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Formosa 
fulfils  all  requirements  for  membership,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Formosa  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  World  Alliance  of  Churches  holding 
the  Presbyterian  System. 

It  was  noted  that  the  usual  request  should  be  made  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Formosa  that  it  submit  a  copy  of  its  constitution 
for  file. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  it  was 
Agreed  :  that  the  application  for  membership  from  the  Liberal  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  be  refused. 

17.  Nominations 

Professor  Alivisatos  presented  the  report  of  the  Nominations  Committee 
and  it  was 

Agreed  :  That  the  following  appointments  and  resolutions  be  adopted  : 

1.  Executive  Committee 

The  Nominations  Committee,  while  re-affirming  the  conviction  expressed 
at  Chichester  in  1949  (Minutes  p.  35)  that  the  full  membership  of  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee  should  not  remain  unchanged  for  the  entire  period  between 
Assemblies,  does  not  see  any  reason  for  a  change  at  the  present  time  except 
in  one  instance,  and  therefore  nominates  the  following : 

Archbishop  Y.  Brilioth 
Dr.  L.  E.  Cooke 
Professor  G.  Florovsky 
Dr.  K.  G.  Grubb 

The  Metropolitan  Mar  Thoma  Juhanon 
Dr.  A.  Koechlin 
Dr.  M.  Niemoeller, 

The  Metropolitan  of  Salonika,  Panteleimon 

Dr.  G.  A.  Sisco 

Mrs.  Leslie  Swain 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft 

Principal  T.  M.  Taylor. 

2.  Faith  and  Order  Commission 

To  elect  the  following  members,  subject  to  concurrent  action  by  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  at  its  forthcoming  meeting  : 

Archbishop  Athenagoras  of  Thyateira,  to  replace  the  late  Arch¬ 
bishop  Germanos. 

Asmy  Beh  Nawar  (Coptic  Church,  Egypt),  to  replace  the  late  Father 
Ibrahim  Luka. 
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Dr.  E.  Emmen  (Netherlands  Reformed  Church),  to  replace  Baron 
VAN  BOETZELAER  VAN  DUBBELDAM. 

The  Rev.  Principal  Gordon  Robinson  (Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales),  to  replace  Dr.  Peel. 

3.  Study  Department  Committee 

(a)  To  elect  three  new  members  of  the  Study  Department  Committee: 
Professor  Andre  Philip,  France. 

Professor  J.  Settler,  Jr.,  U.S.A.,  to  replace  Dr.  Julius  Bodensieck. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Symons,  England,  to  replace  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham. 

(b)  To  form  relatively  small  preparatory  commissions  on  the  subsidiary 
topics  of  the  Assembly,  and  to  elect  officers,  as  proposed  by  the  Study 
Department  Committee  (see  No.  13,  Second  Assembly). 

(c)  To  empower  the  Executive  Committee  to  appoint  additional  members 
and  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Preparatory  Commissions,  on  nomination  by  the 
officers  of  these  Commissions. 

4.  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees 

To  re-elect  the  present  members  of  the  Administrative  Committee. 

5.  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

To  re-elect  the  present  Commissioners  and  to  elect  Mr.  Erling  Wik- 
borg  (Norway),  all  for  a  period  of  three  years,  as  proposed  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  C.C.I.A. 

6.  Commission  on  the  Life  and  Work  of  Women  in  the  Church 
To  re-elect  the  present  members. 

7.  The  Ecumenical  Review 

To  appoint  the  Rev.  Oliver  S.  Tomkins  as  one  of  the  associate  editors, 
to  replace  Bishop  S.  C.  Neill;  and  to  re-appoint  the  present  Board  of  the 
Ecumenical  Review. 

8.  Associate  General  Secretaries  and  Directors  of  Departments 

To  extend  the  term  of  appointment  of  the  persons  serving  in  these  offices 
until  the  appropriate  moment  in  the  next  Assembly,  on  the  understanding 
that  this  arrangement  could  be  altered  on  three  months’  notice  from  either 
side,  if  circumstances  made  a  change  necessary. 

To  empower  the  Executive  Committee  to  make  ad  interim  departmental 
adjustments ;  to  fill  vacancies  in  these  offices,  as  may  be  required,  temporarily 
suspending  para.  VIII,  1.  of  the  Rules. 

9.  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies 

To  elect  the  following  members  of  the  Governing  Board  : 

Dean  C.  T.  Craig 
Professor  L.  Hodgson 
Professor  D.  G.  Moses 
Professor  E.  Schlink 
Professor  Zenkowski. 

To  appoint  as  Director,  Professor  H.  Kraemer. 
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10.  Committee  on  Structure  and  Functioning  of  the  World  Council 

To  elect  the  following  members  : 

Dr.  Leslie  E.  Cooke,  Chairman 
Dr.  A.  Koechlin 
Pasteur  Pierre  Maury 
Dr.  Carl  Lund-Quist 
Rev.  David  Say. 

To  elect  as  advisers  : 

Mr.  Ernest  Brown 
Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert 
Dr.  W.  J.  Gallagher 
Bishop  H.  Hogsbro 
Bishop  H.  Lilje 
Bishop  S.  K.  Mondol 
Principal  T.  M.  Taylor. 

11.  Joint  Committee  of  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches 

To  re-elect  the  present  World  Council  members  of  this  Committee. 


18.  Dates  of  Meetings 

The  General  Secretary  presented  a  recommendation  from  the  Executive 
Committee  concerning  the  dates  for  future  meetings,  explaining  that  the 
Executive  Committee  had  been  convinced  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
health  of  the  W.C.C.  to  hold  a  major  meeting  in  the  Far  East  prior  to  the 
next  Assembly.  Reasons  of  time  and  expense  make  it  impossible  to  hold 
such  a  meeting  if  the  Assembly  is  to  be  held  in  1953. 

Investigation  in  the  United  States  and  in  India  made  it  clear  that  it  would 
be  possible  on  the  one  hand  to  postpone  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  the 
United  States  until  1954  and  on  the  other  hand  that  a  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee  in  India  would  be  heartily  welcome. 

If  the  Central  Committee  is  to  meet  in  India  in  1952  it  would  be  important 
to  secure  special  representation  from  the  Churches  in  East  Asia  particularly 
through  the  provision  in  the  Constitution  which  makes  it  possible  for  member 
Churches  to  send  one  representative  to  the  Central  Committee  as  a  consultant. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  all  the  more  important  for  members  of  the 
Central  Committee  from  the  Western  Churches  to  make  every  effort  to 
attend,  or  to  send  a  substitute  who  is  resident  in  the  lands  where  those 
Churches  have  their  headquarters. 

In  discussion  it  was  suggested  that  the  Churches  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  be  invited  to  send  a  representative  according  to  the  constitutional 
provision. 

After  this  discussion  it  was 

Agreed  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  adopt 
the  following  schedule  of  dates  and  places  for  future  meetings  : 

1952  Executive  Committee  February  4-8  Lambeth  Palace, 

London 

Executive  Committee  August  11-13  Denmark 
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1952 

Executive  Committee 

December  29-30 

Isabella  Thoburn 
College,  Luck¬ 
now,  India 

1952 

Central  Committee 

December  31st- 

Isabella  Thoburn 

1953 

January  9  1953 

College,  Luck¬ 
now,  India 

Executive  Committee 

August  3-8 

Germany 

1954 

Second  Assembly 

Late  August 

Evanston,  Ill. 
U.S.A. 

19.  Relationships  with  National  Councils  of  Churches 

The  General  Secretary  reported  that  relationships  with  National  Councils 
of  Churches  have  developed  within  the  framework  of  existing  policy.  Bishop 
Cranswick ,  Dr.  Leiper  and  Mr.  Brown  reported  on  the  situation  in  Australia, 
indicating  that  although  an  excellent  start  has  been  made  in  reference  to  the 
securing  of  funds  for  the  W.C.C.  and  general  promotion  of  W.C.C.  concerns, 
much  needs  yet  to  be  done  before  the  general  church  constituency  is  fully 
informed  of  the  W.C.C.  Dr.  Cavert  reported  on  the  organization  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States,  indicating 
that  the  creation  of  the  National  Council  should  facilitate  relationships  with 
Churches  in  the  United  States. 

Following  this  discussion  it  was 

Agreed  : 

To  add  to  the  list  of  national  councils  with  which  the  W.C.C. 
maintains  relationships  for  the  purposes  of  the  W.C.C.  programme 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 


20.  Relationships  with  the  United  Bible  Societies 

The  General  Secretary  reminded  the  Central  Committee  of  the  action 
taken  at  Toronto  accepting  the  offer  of  the  United  Bible  Societies  of  a  Secretary 
to  work  on  the  staff  of  the  World  Council,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  Evangelism.  Dr.  A.  M.  Chirgwin 
is  the  Secretary  appointed  and  his  coming  has  been  heartily  welcomed  by 
the  W.C.C. 

Mr.  Beguin  brought  fraternal  greetings  from  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  United  Bible  Societies  and  recorded  his  gratitude  that  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  has  accepted  its  proposal,  and  his  appreciation  for  the  welcome 
afforded  Mr.  Chirgwin.  Of  two  principle  concerns  of  the  U.B.S.  at  present, 
one  is  represented  by  Mr.  Chirgwin’s  work  in  regard  to  the  Bible  in  evangelism 
and  the  other  by  the  financial  problems  involved  in  the  increased  cost  of 
the  production  of  Scriptures  on  the  one  hand  and  the  increased  demand  for 
them  on  the  other.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Churches  may  give  every  support 
to  the  Bible  Societies,  especially  those  which,  having  formerly  been  concerned 
only  with  work  in  their  own  lands,  have  now  undertaken  to  extend  their 
work  to  other  countries  as  well. 

Mr.  Chirgwin  expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  work 
within  the  W.C.C.  fellowship  and  of  the  welcome  afforded  him. 
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21.  Sub-Committee  on  Conscientious  Objection 

Dr.  Dahlberg,  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  appointed  by  the  Toronto 
meeting  of  the  Central  Committee,  presented  the  recommendations  of  the 
Sub-Committee. 

After  discussion,  the  main  points  of  which  are  recorded  below,  it  was 

Agreed  to  adopt  the  following  statement  and  resolutions  : 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  having 
adopted  the  following  resolution  at  its  meeting  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
9-15  July  1950  : 

“Agreed  :  Whereas  the  Central  Committee  considers  that  the  cons¬ 
cientious  decision  of  Christians  with  regard  to  participation  or 
non-participation  in  war  are  to  be  respected  and  that  therefore 
all  nations  should  make  provision  concerning  conscientious 
objectors  ; 

“Resolves  :  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  a  draft  statement 
concerning  the  desirable  principles  on  which  such  legislation  should 
be  based  for  submission  to  the  Central  Committee  at  its  next 
meeting,” 

receives  with  appreciation  the  report  submitted  to  it  by  the  Committee 
on  Conscientious  Objection  and  recommends  : 

I.  That  the  following  provisions  designed  to  safeguard  the  right  of  conscient¬ 
ious  objection  be  transmitted  by  the  General  Secretary  of  the  W.C.C  to  Member 
Churches  and  by  the  C.C.I.A.  to  National  Commissions  of  the  Churches  on 
International  Affairs,  as  a  provisional  statement  of  principles  which  should  be 
considered  in  this  connection  : 

1.  Conscientious  objection  shall  be  recognised  as  objection  to  performing 
military  training  or  service,  and  to  performing  combatant  duties  or  activities 
in  support  of  war,  with  the  understanding  that  every  conscientious  objector 
has  the  duty  to  render  equivalent  service  toward  the  safeguarding  of  the 
community. 

2.  In  countries  where  legislation  provides  for  the  recognition  of  cons¬ 
cientious  objection,  conscientious  objectors  should  make  use  of  such  provisions, 
including  registration  and  other  -arrangements  for  an  orderly  witness  to 
conscience. 

3.  In  every  country  a  conscientious  objector  shall  be  entitled  to  appeal 
to  an  impartially-constituted  civilian  tribunal  established  to  deal  with  cases 
of  conscientious  objection. 

4.  The  proceedings  of  all  civilian  tribunals  for  conscientious  objectors 
shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

5.  In  no  country  shall  the  death  penalty  be  imposed,  in  peace  or  in  war, 
upon  any  civilian  for  conscientious  objection.  The  conscientious  objector 
as  such  shall  suffer  no  derogation  of  human  rights. 

6.  A  conscientious  objector  shall  be  entitled  to  exemption  from  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  laws  of  military  training  and  service,  it  being  understood 
that  provision  shall  be  made  for  exemption  in  one  of  the  following  ways  : 

a )  exemption  without  conditions  ; 

b)  exemption  conditional  upon  the  acceptance  of  work  of  a  civilian 
nature  under  civilian  control,  such  work  to  be  specified  by  a  civilian 
tribunal ; 
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c)  exemption  conditional  upon  the  performance  of  non-combatant  duties 
only. 

7.  Every  conscientious  objector  granted  exemption  shall  receive  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  status  and  exemption  for  purposes  of  identification. 

8.  An  applicant  for  registration  as  a  conscientious  objector  who  is  aggrieved 
by  any  order  of  a  civilian  tribunal  for  conscientious  objectors  shall  be  entitled 
to  appeal  to  a  higher  civilian  tribunal. 

9.  A  conscientious  objector  shall  be  entitled  at  any  time  to  request  a 
civilian  tribunal  to  change  the  classification  of  his  exemption. 

10.  With  due  recognition  of  the  sacrifices  demanded  of  all  citizens  in 
time  of  crisis,  the  conditions  of  alternative  non-military  service  to  which  a 
conscientious  objector  is  directed  shall  not  be  different  from  current  conditions 
of  similar  non-military  employment. 

11.  A  conscientious  objector  performing  alternative  service  of  a  non¬ 
military  character  shall  be  entitled  to  appeal  to  the  tribunal  if  required  to 
perform  work  which  he  deems  to  be  of  a  military  nature. 

12.  A  conscientious  objector  shall  be  in  the  same  position  as  a  person 
in  military  service  in  respect  to  reinstatement  in  his  previous  occupation 
after  his  period  of  service. 

13.  The  4 ‘non-combatant”  conscientious  objector  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  an  official  assurance  that  he  will  not  be  called  upon  at  any  time  to 
bear  arms. 

Note  :  In  every  case  these  rights  should  be  taken  to  apply  equally  to  women  as  to  men. 

II.  That  member  Churches  and  National  Commissions  be  invited  to  study 
the  above  provisions  and  to  report  their  proposals  for  modification  and  amendment. 

III.  That ,  when  the  reports  of  member  Churches  and  National  Commissions 
show  sufficient  agreement  on  specific  provisions  to  ensure  the  right  of  conscientious 
objection ,  the  C.C.I.A.  be  requested  to  seek  their  incorporation  in  international 
agreements. 

IV.  That  meanwhile  the  C.C.I.A.  in  its  intergovernmental  contacts  be 
requested  to  continue  its  support  of  such  general  provisions  to  ensure  the  right 
of  conscientious  objection  as  are  known  to  be  widely  endorsed  within  its  cons¬ 
tituency. 

In  discussion  Archbishop  Athenagoras ,  speaking  generally  about  the  issues 
raised,  stated  that  conscientious  objection  when  genuine  and  pure  is  a  noble 
principle  in  obedience  to  the  sixth  commandment.  It  may  lead  eventually  to 
the  elimination  of  war.  Nevertheless  we  must  consider  many  factors  before 
we  pass  such  resolutions  as  are  proposed.  Many  countries  are  in  a  terrible 
condition,  living  in  fear  of  attack. 

Their  peoples  love  peace  but  are  convinced  that  when  an  attack  comes 
they  will  resort  to  war  to  prevent  national  and  individual  destruction.  These 
countries  cannot  spare  defenders  who  may  feel  that  they  are  C.O.’s  and  may 
prefer  slavery.  Moreover,  unscrupulous  interests  may  use  C.O.’s  as  a  knife 
to  stab  other  nations  in  the  back.  It  is  not  fair  to  put  such  small  countries 
in  the  dilemma  of  disrespecting  our  principles  as  against  providing  for  their 
security.  The  best  principles  may  not  be  the  best  when  applied  at  the  wrong 
time  and  place. 
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Bishop  Berggrav  stated  that  the  basic  principle  is  that  conscience  must  be 
respected,  and  that  while  we  may  be  aware  of  dangerous  consequences  we 
cannot  allow  them  to  make  any  difference.  On  the  other  hand  C.O.’s  must 
not  be  favoured  ;  each  case  must  be  investigated  to  ascertain  religious  sincerity. 

Dr.  Koechlin  and  Dr.  Mays ,  agreeing  with  the  basic  principle,  indicated 
that  the  document  does  not  make  a  distinction  between  the  Christian  C.O. 
and  the  non-Christian,  and  raised  the  question  as  to  how  far  we  should  go 
in  reference  to  those  who  object  for  other  than  Christian  reasons.  Dr.  Koechlin 
indicated  that  he  could  not  vote  for  the  resolution  for  this  reason. 

Father  Florovsky ,  agreeing  with  the  basic  principle,  indicated  that  the 
document  makes  it  too  easy  for  C.O.’s  and  disregards  the  tragedy  of  our 
time  in  that  it  overlooks  the  demands  of  the  community  over  the  individual. 
It  is  wrong  to  try  to  get  the  community  to  protect  the  individual  C.O.  Speak¬ 
ing  as  one  who  would  be  a  C.O.,  he  felt  that  C.O.’s  should  take  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  position. 

Dr.  Zigler,  speaking  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  historical  peace  Churches, 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  stated  that  this  is  the  first  meeting,  to  his  know¬ 
ledge,  of  the  Christian  Churches  where  C.O.’s  could  feel  at  home.  It  would 
be  helpful  if  there  could  some  day  be  a  discussion  long  enough  so  that  C.O.’s 
and  others  could  understand  each  other  and  thus  bridge  the  gap  between 
them  which  so  frequently  makes  the  Christian  C.O.  lonely  within  the 
Christian  fellowship. 

Bishop  Navarro  stated  that  we  must  respect  conscience  but  must  recognize 
that  conscience  may  necessarily  change  according  to  circumstances.  We  must 
not  open  the  door  for  the  pseudo-conscientious  objector ;  C.O.’s  should  be 
respected,  but  protection  for  them  may  bring  up  a  large  number  who  are 
simply  cowards.  More  time  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  this  matter. 

Pastor  Niemoller  stated  that  by  putting  these  resolutions  to  the  governments 
we  would  be  doing  them  a  service.  It  is  bad  for  the  health  of  the  state  to  deal 
with  persons  acting  out  of  conscience  as  it  would  deal  with  ordinary  criminals. 
The  purpose  of  these  resolutions  is  to  give  C.O.’s  a  legal  status  before  the 
state.  This  is  to  render  a  service  to  the  state. 

Dr.  Dahlberg  commented  that  the  distinction  in  the  document  is  not 
between  Christian  and  non-Christian  conscientious  objection  but  between 
sincere  and  insincere  objection,  and  that  the  provision  that  C.O.’s  appear 
before  a  tribunal  is  an  attempt  to  secure  guarantees  as  to  sincerity. 

Mr.  Urwin  commented  that,  in  addition  to  investigation  by  tribunals, 
C.O.’s  are  better  tested  by  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  alternative  service. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  the  General  Secretary  it  was  agreed  to  record 
that  the  above  resolutions  were  passed  by  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
Committee,  but  that  a  not  inconsiderable  minority  voted  against  and  that 
others  abstained  from  voting.  It  was  agreed  that  those  who  voted  in  the 
negative  might  have  their  names  recorded  as  such. 

Professor  Ioannidis  asked  that  his  vote  against  the  resolution  be  recorded. 


22.  The  Committee  on  the  Structure  and  Functioning  of  the  W.C.C. 

Dr.  Whitehorn  presented  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Re-Appraisal 
(see  Appendix  XI)  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee, 
Principal  Taylor,  who  had  had  to  leave. 
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After  a  brief  discussion,  it  was 

Agreed  to  receive  the  report  and  to  adopt  its  recommendation  concern¬ 
ing  a  committee,  on  the  understanding  that  this  committee  would 
consist  of  five  members  and  that  its  title  be  “The  Committee  on  the 
Structure  and  Functioning  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.” 

(Note:  For  the  membership  of  the  Committee  see  No.  17,  Nominations.) 

23.  Letter  to  T.  C.  Chao 

Dr.  Visser’t  Hooft  read  a  letter  to  be  sent  by  the  General  Secretary  on 
behalf  of  the  joint  Presidents  to  Dr.  T.  C.  Chao  (see  Appendix  IV). 

24.  Tribute  to  Dr.  J  .H.  Oldham 

It  was 

Agreed  to  pass  the  following  resolution  of  tribute  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham  : 

The  Central  Committee,  in  taking  note  of  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham,  C.B.E.,  as  a  member  of  the  Study  Department, 
desires  to  show  the  deep  gratitude  felt  throughout  the  Churches  which 
are  members  of  the  W.C.C.  for  the  inspiring  and  challenging  leader¬ 
ship  which  he  has  given  to  the  Ecumenical  Movement  from  the  time 
of  the  first  World  Missionary  Conference  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1919 
and  onwards.  In  particular  it  acknowledges  a  special  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  outstanding  contribution  to  Christian  thinking  on  racial, 
educational,  and  international  problems,  on  the  place  of  the  layman, 
and  on  the  whole  missionary  task  and  function  of  the  Church  in  modern 
society. 

25.  Journey  of  Dr.  John  R.  Mott 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester ,  commenting  on  the  forthcoming  visit  of  Dr.  Mott 
to  the  Oecumenical  Patriarch  in  Constantinople,  asked  Dr.  Mott  to  convey 
the  greetings  of  the  meeting  to  the  Oecumenical  Patriarch. 

In  reply,  Dr.  Mott  stated  that  he  would  be  glad  to  convey  such  greetings 
and  asked  for  the  prayers  and  support  of  the  Committee.  In  addition,  he 
paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Oldham. 

26.  Report  of  the  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees 

In  introducing  the  report  Dr.  Mackie  referred  to  two  documents.  Of 
these  one  is  the  year-end  report  1950  already  circulated  (therefore  not  appended 
to  these  minutes),  and  the  other  the  report  to  the  Central  Committee  (see 
Appendix  XII).  In  brief  comments  upon  the  report,  Dr.  Mackie  expressed 
appreciation  for  assistance  given  as  indicated  in  the  report  as  well  as  the 
sense  of  urgency  in  reference  to  items  still  unmet,  and  described  the  basic 
work  of  the  Department  in  so  establishing  mutual  aid  and  Christian  contact 
among  the  Churches  as  to  contribute  substantially  to  the  building  up  of  the 
Church. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Dr.  Chandler ,  who  spoke  on  European 
refugees,  indicating  that  the  task  of  the  refugee  work  of  the  Department  has 
been  to  select  the  few  aspects  of  the  total  programme  which,  as  Churches, 
we  could  do  something  about.  In  the  past  year  the  particular  task  has  been 
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with  the  displaced  persons,  although  the  Volksdeutsche  and  the  new  refugees 
have  not  been  neglected.  However,  because  of  the  urgency  of  time  and 
resources,  particular  attention  had  to  be  given  to  the  problem  of  D.P.’s. 

As  of  the  present  40,000  have  landed  in  the  United  States,  each  one  on 
the  basis  of  a  Christian  assurance  of  work  and  welcome.  25,000  remain  in 
the  “pipeline”  for  emigration  to  the  United  States.  Thus  as  of  January  31, 
1952,  all  the  D.P.’s  eligible  for  the  United  States  who  desire  to  go  will  be 
included,  either  through  the  work  of  the  W.C.C.  or  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation.  The  full  total  will  involve  over  100,000  D.P.’s  sponsored  by 
church  people. 

This  will  not  complete  the  task.  Resettlement  in  other  countries  than 
the  United  States,  especially  Canada,  remains.  In  Canada  there  are  particular 
efforts  toward  the  resettlement  of  the  “hard  core.”  Developing  work  for  the 
Volksdeutsche  remains,  there  being  some  4,000  estimated  for  the  W.C.C. 
and  3,000  for  the  L.W.F.  It  is  hoped  that  by  a  year  from  now  they  will  be 
in  the  United  States.  The  “hard  core”  cases  remain  difficult,  but  it  can  be 
reported  that  the  Churches  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  all  undertaking  to  provide  institutional  care  for  “hard  core”  persons 
and  that  similarly  Churches  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  have  furnished 
this  care  for  them.  At  the  end  of  the  total  programme  there  will  probably  be 
150,000  D.P.’s  remaining  and  the  staff  is  at  work  to  help  them  become 
established  within  the  German  and  Austrian  economies.  The  continuing 
need  for  welfare  services  will  remain  through  1952.  Some  projects  for  the 
new  refugees  have  been  commenced,  notably  in  Trieste.  Pastoral  services 
among  the  refugee  camps  involving  between  250  and  300  pastors  and  priests 
are  being  provided  with  W.C.C.  assistance. 

Mr.  Rees  spoke  of  the  Palestinian  refugees,  850,000  Arab  refugees  scattered 
over  five  countries  in  the  Near  East.  The  W.C.C.  has  been  impelled  to  take 
particular  steps  for  their  assistance.  A  conference  on  the  Arab  refugee  problem 
was  held  in  May  in  Beirut.  It  met  against  a  political  background  of  violent 
sentiments.  The  “Christian”  democracies  are  held  to  bear  the  most  guilt 
for  the  creation  of  the  refugee  problem.  The  economic  background  is  that 
it  is  there  impossible  to  solve  the  problem  locally. 

Two  key  points  emerge  from  the  Beirut  conference.  The  first  is  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  went  out  deliberately  to  meet  the  Moslem  world  in  a  special 
situation  of  need.  Secondly,  the  conference  had  the  courage  to  do  what  no 
other  group  or  organization  has  done,  namely  to  state  publicly  that  large 
scale  repatriation  is  not  possible  but  that  the  solution  lies  chiefly  in  resett¬ 
lement. 

Since  the  conference  the  political  recommendations  made  by  it  have  been 
passed  to  the  C.C.I.A.  and  are  being  acted  upon,  with  the  now  substantial 
prospect  that  large  sums  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  British  and  American 
Governments  so  as  to  make  resettlement  possible  within  the  next  five  years. 
Relief  measures-,  however,  need  to  be  undertaken  in  the  meantime,  and  we 
must  regard  ourselves  as  committed  to  these.  Already  the  Churches  are 
contributing  $100,000  through  various  agencies ;  next  year  that  amount  will 
need  to  be  doubled.  A  local  organization  is  being  created  to  administer  relief 
funds,  and  gifts. 

Dr.  Fry  spoke  concerning  the  situation  in  Korea,  indicating  that  10,000,000 
are  refugees  as  a  result  of  the  fighting  there.  In  the  United  States  Christian 
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agencies,  Jewish  agencies  and  secular  agencies  have  combined  to  create 
American  Relief  in  Korea,  the  task  of  which  is  to  organize  a  nation-wide 
collection  of  old  clothes.  Three  stages  of  administration  and  relief  are  envis¬ 
aged  in  Korea  :  (i)  through  the  unified  campaign  ;  (ii)  through  representation 
of  the  voluntary  agencies  who  will  in  the  first  stage  represent  American  Relief 
in  Korea  as  a  whole,  but  in  the  second  stage  will  represent  individual  agencies  ; 
and  (iii)  a  resumption  of  more  direct  work  by  missionaries.  The  function 
of  the  Churches  in  the  United  States  will  be  to  stimulate  the  total  population 
in  the  giving  of  clothes.  This  programme  will  probably  cut  off  United  States 
support  to  the  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  for  work  in  Korea  for  the 
present,  but  should  result,  in  the  second  stage,  in  making  it  possible  for  the 
W.C.C.  as  well  as  the  L.W.F.  to  have  their  own  representatives  at  work  in 
Korea. 

Following  Dr.  Fry’s  statement,  Mr.  Ranson  stated  that  in  Korea  the 
National  Christian  Council  had  been  wholly  disorganized  by  the  fighting  and 
that  individuals  had  had  to  do  what  was  possible  for  the  relief  of  refugees. 
In  this,  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Adams  was  particularly  outstanding. 
Last  spring  a  Christian  committee  for  relief  in  Korea  was  set  up  in  Korea. 
It  is  not  in  fact  handling  much  of  either  money  or  supplies  because  of  the 
need  there  for  administration  through  the  Unified  Command.  Some  $310,000 
worth  of  food,  clothes  and  medical  supplies  have  been  forwarded.  Most  of 
this  has  come  from  the  United  States,  but  some  £5500  has  come  through  a 
society  organized  under  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Great  Britain.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  also  been  active.  In  the 
future  operations  must  be  carried  on  through  the  indigenous  committee  set 
up  in  Korea. 

In  discussion,  Professor  Alivisatos  expressed  heartiest  thanks  on  behalf 
of  the  Greek  Churches  to  the  other  Churches  for  their  material  help  taking 
the  form  of  allocations  to  poor  clergy  ;  of  food  and  clothing  for  refugees  and 
the  poor ;  of  scholarships ;  of  church  and  religious  publications ;  of  a  new 
educational  centre  for  the  Church  ;  and  of  a  new  printing  press.  This  practical 
demonstration  of  Christian  love  has  had  the  deepest  appeal  to  the  Christian 
people  of  Greece. 

Dr.  Mott ,  expressing  the  mind  of  the  Committee,  stated  his  deep  gratitude 
at  the  work  being  done  by  the  Department  and  urged  that  we  view  the  great 
needs  as  a  time  of  large  opportunity. 

Mr.  Gilpin  asked  concerning  publicity  for  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  and  it  was  replied  that  three  pamphlets  are  now  available  :  (i)  on  the 
general  programme  of  the  Department ;  (ii)  on  “Europe’s  Homeless”  ;  and 
(iii)  on  the  Beirut  Conference.  It  was  urged  also  that  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  seek  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  Churches  and  national  groups 
in  securing  the  widest  possible  publicity  for  this  work. 

Following  this  discussion  it  was 

Agreed  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Department  with  particular  gratitude 
for  the  service  which  has  been  rendered  and  with  appreciation  for  the 
work  of  the  staff. 

At  a  later  stage  in  the  meeting,  Dr.  Moreland ,  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Interchurch  Aid  explained  the  work  and  purpose  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  and  presented  its  report  (see  Appendix  XIII)  to  the  Central 
Committee  for  information. 
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27.  Report  of  the  Commission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs 

The  President  of  the  C.C.I.A.,  Baron  van  Asbeck ,  in  introducing  the 
report 1,  commented  first  that  the  C.C.I.A.,  being  an  ecumenical  commission, 
must  take  a  supra-national  view  in  mter-national  affairs.  Whilst  the  inter¬ 
national  affairs  in  this  present  society  of  states  are  handled  by  70-odd  states, 
each  with  its  own  interests  and  views,  this  Commission  looks  at  them  from 
the  supra-national  angle,  i.e.  exclusively  on  their  own  merits,  irrespective  of 
national  influences.  The  C.C.I.A.  therefore  cannot  identify  itself  with  a 
state  or  group  of  states,  or  with  U.N.,  or  with  a  political  movement.  The 
C.C.I.A.  wishes  strictly  to  adhere  to  its  firm  line  of  non-representation  in 
international  political  gatherings,  but  its  officers  are  always  ready  to  talk 
with  whomsoever  wants  an  exchange  of  views  on  world  affairs.  The  C.C.I.A. 
does  not  keep  aloof  from  political  affairs,  but  at  every  juncture  must  take  a 
definite  stand,  not  because  it  is  the  stand  of  a  particular  nation  or  group, 
but  out  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  the  book 
that  speaks  of  the  justice  of  God  in  relation  to  world  affairs.  Therefore,  the 
prime  target  for  the  C.C.I.A.  is  the  realisation  of  justice. 

Second,  in  our  interdependent  world,  international  affairs  cover  nearly 
all  human  affairs  and  this  puts  an  immense  task  before  the  C.C.I.A.  It 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  however,  how  very  meagre  are  the  Commission’s 
resources  in  finance  and  manpower :  two  full-time  persons,  three  part-time 
in  the  C.C.I.A.’s  service  !  The  C.C.I.A.  cannot  fulfil  all  expectations. 

Third,  it  must  be  recognised  that  the  C.C.I.A.,  whose  members  live  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  world,  must  leave  its  task  to  be  fulfilled  mainly  by  the  three 
officers.  But  there  is  a  real  danger  that  these  three  may  be  left  in  the  air, 
unless  there  is  active  cooperation  from  the  side  of  the  National  Commissions 
of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs.  This  support  must  be  given  in 
order  that  the  Churches  themselves  might  know  that  international  affairs 
are  their  concern,  and  in  order  that  the  C.C.I.A.  may  be  able  to  voice  the 
views  and  opinions  of  its  constituency. 

The  Chairman  of  the  C.C.I.A.,  Dr.  Grubb ,  apologized  to  the  Central 
Committee  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  work.  This  report  is  the  C.C.I.A.’s 
report  to  its  own  Executive  Committee,  which  met  a  few  days  ago.  We  find 
it  necessary  to  present  our  report  in  that  form,  for  we  are  also  responsible 
to  the  I.M.C.,  and  we  put  it  forward  in  a  form  that  enables  us  to  pass  it  on 
to  the  governing  bodies  of  these  two  ecumenical  bodies. 

We  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  C.C.I.A.  is  being  rapidly  drawn 
into  a  slightly  different  sphere  of  work,  and  it  is  a  question  always  in  my 
mind,  as  in  the  mind  of  the  President,  whether  we  have  the  resources  for  our 
purposes.  On  page  3  of  the  printed  report  reference  is  made  to  technical 
assistance  in  and  among  nations.  At  Bievres  the  Executive  Committee  issued 
its  letter  which  you  have  seen,  in  which  particular  stress  was  laid  on  the  demands 
of  people  for  some  tolerable  standard  of  living.  At  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  C.C.I.A.  we  took  note  of  the  arrangements 
which  the  Commission  has  made  with  the  F.A.O.,  mentioned  in  the 
report  here  on  page  19  ;  and  we  drew  up  a  statement  of  principles  that  should 
guide  us  in  this  matter.  In  addition,  we  are  increasingly  being  drawn  into 

1  The  printed  report  of  the  C.C.I.A.  was  distributed  and  is  available  at  the  offices  of 
the  W.C.C.  and  the  C.C.I.A.,  and  is  therefore  not  reproduced  here. 
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doing  necessary  work  for  other  departments  of  the  W.C.C.,  especially  in 
relation  to  refugees. 

At  the  request  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  W.C.C.,  the  C.C.I.A. 
replied  to  a  letter  from  Professor  Joliot-Curie,  President  of  the  World  Peace 
Council.  Our  reply  has  been  made  public.  A  draft  reply  to  another  letter 
from  M.  Joliot-Curie  is  now  under  consideration,  which  shall  acknow¬ 
ledge  receipt  'of  the  communication  and  shall  state  as  a  general  principle 
that  the  officers  of  the  C.C.I.A.  hold  themselves  ready  for  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  private  discussions  with  persons  or  bodies  interested  in  the  whole 
question  of  peace  and  justice. 

It  has  been  made  clear  to  us  by  certain  persons  in  the  Study  Department 
Committee  that  the  field  of  the  responsible  society  which  they  are  studying 
could  not  be  properly  pursued  without  bringing  into  the  purview  the  inter¬ 
national  implications  of  the  responsible  society.  Accordingly,  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  pursue  this  study  jointly. 

The  C.C.I.A.  has  not  produced  many  pronouncements  on  international 
affairs,  feeling  that  they  are  best  made  by  a  senior  body.  We  have  rather 
concentrated  by  action  on  points  of  friction  which  are  leading  to  conflicts 
between  the  nations,  dealing  with  those  conflicts  before  or  when  they  arise, 
concentrating  our  minds  upon  the  particular  issues  which  bring  about  such 
distress.  There  are  many  examples  in  the  Report. 

The  Director  of  the  C.C.I.A.,  Dr.  Nolde ,  dealt  with  three  subjects  concern¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  C.C.I.A.  during  the  past  year,  and  outlined  future  plans. 

In  the  field  of  human  rights  the  study  on  Dominant  Religions,  as  approved 
by  the  W.C.C.  Central  Committee  at  Toronto,  has  awakened  considerable 
interest  at  governmental  and  church  levels.  The  C.C.I.A.  in  its  regular 
programme  has  dealt  with  reported  violations  of  human  rights,  Japanese 
and  German  prisoners  of  war  not  yet  returned  to  their  own  countries,  and 
the  repatriation  of  Greek  children. 

A  successful  effort  was  made  to  write  into  the  present  draft  of  the  Covenant 
on  Human  Rights  a  provision  for  parental  jurisdiction  over  the  religious 
instruction  of  children.  Effort  will  be  made  to  hold  the  provision  for  the 
right  to  change  one’s  religion  or  belief,  as  well  as  to  press  for  other  important 
issues  of  human  rights,  as  the  work  of  the  Covenant  moves  forward. 

In  the  area  of  economics,  Dr.  Richard  M.  Fagley,  who  recently  joined 
the  C.C.I.A.  staff,  has  been  assigned  special  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
technical  assistance. 

In  regard  to  international  peace  and  security  varied  reactions  have  been 
received  on  the  Toronto  statement  on  Korea.  Criticisms  of  the  statement 
had  been  made  because  of  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case, 
and  because  of  subsequent  mistakes  and  atrocities.  However,  it  has  been 
widely  felt  that  the  action  of  the  international  community  offered  a  strong 
deterrent  to  the  outbreak  of  a  third  world  war.  Following  the  issuance  of 
the  statement  on  Korea  a  plan  of  Peace  Observer  Commissions  emerged, 
and  was  thereafter  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  By 
action  of  its  Executive  Committee,  the  C.C.I.A.  will  address  itself  to  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Peace  Observer  Commissions.  Church  leaders  in  the  U.S.  and 
Britain  approached  their  highest  political  representatives,  urging  moderation 
as  a  basis  for  negotiation.  It  is  considered  in  many  quarters  that  thus  far 
the  W.C.C.  and  I.M.C.,  through  the  C.C.I.A.  and  the  National  Commissions, 
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have  made  an  important  contribution  in  preventing  the  outbreak  of  a  third 
world  war. 

No  new  principles  are  being  put  forward  by  the  C.C.I.A.,  but  its  Executive 
Committee  approved  a  brief  statement  summarizing  the  positions  of  the 
parent  bodies  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes  and  to  oppose  misconcep¬ 
tions  and  misleading  proposals. 

The  C.C.I.A.  has  been  asked  to  try  to  get  together  the  more  moderate 
leaders  of  countries  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  in  order  to  discuss  in  an 
atmosphere  of  good  will  the  extremely  tense  situation  confronting  them. 
The  C.C.I.A.  has  also  been  asked  to  bring  together  views  on  the  rearmament 
of  Germany,  and  various  members  of  the  W.C.C.  Central  Committee  will 
outline  steps  to  be  followed. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  draft  Japanese  Peace  Treaty,  which,  because 
of  its  tone  of  reconciliation,  has  great  significance  for  Treaties  yet  to  be  signed 
with  Germany  and  Austria. 

In  closing,  the  Director  expressed  appreciation  for  the  confidence  in 
steps  which  the  C.C.I.A.  has  taken,  and  asked  for  continued  support. 

In  discussion  Dr.  Sockman  asked,  in  connection  with  the  statement  “Christ¬ 
ians  Stand  for  Peace”  which  had  been  distributed  to  the  Committee, 
whether  it  would  be  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee,  and  if  so,  whether 
in  regard  to  Paragraph  5  there  could  be  a  reference  to  the  continuation  of 
such  assistance  in  peace-time  rather  than  simply  in  times  of  emergency. 
Mr.  Grubb  replied  that,  although  the  Central  Committee  is  free  to  adopt 
the  statement,  it  embodies  previously  adopted  principles  of  the  Central  and 
Executive  Committees  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  C.C.I.A.  Executive, 
which  intended  to  present  it  to  the  Central  Committee  for  its  information. 
The  suggested  amendment  is  acceptable  for  a  future  edition. 

Bishop  Bereczky  spoke  in  reference  to  a  number  of  matters  that  had  been 
raised,  indicating  that  he  was  compelled  by  conscience  to  speak  about  many 
problems  which  are  all  involved  with  one  another.  The  decision  of  the  Toronto 
meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  meant  a  crisis  for  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  pastoral  letter  from  the  Bievres  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  gave  no  solution.  There  is  little  hope  that  the  voice  from  the 
other  side  can  be  heard  and  understood.  Last  Saturday  we  heard  three 
declarations  in  the  Committee  which  have  not  removed  my  anxiety.  The 
Chairman  has  reported  several  communications,  two  of  which  dealt  with 
resignations,  the  one  of  Dr.  T.  C.  Chao  and  the  other  of  Bishop  Neill.  No 
explanation  was  given  as  to  the  reasons  for  Dr.  Chao’s  resignation,  which 
is  strange,  and  even  stranger  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  heard  reasons  for 
Bishop  Neill’s  resignation.  I  am  perhaps  the  only  one  who  cannot  understand 
and  explain  this  fact.  E.P.S.  has  reported  nothing  of  Dr.  Chao’s  resignation 
but  in  the  World  Press  both  it,  and  the  reasons  for  it,  were  plainly  given. 
I  should  like  to  have  Dr.  Chao’s  letter  of  resignation  read  here  L  Is  it  possible 
for  us  to  speak  only  of  his  successor  ?  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  one  here  who 
is  interested  in  the  letter  and  can  be  taught  by  it.  I  feel  that  many  people 
think  that  what  happened  is  self-evident.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  there 
was  pressure  on  Dr.  Chao.  I  do  not  know  him  personally,  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  W.C.C.  did  when  it  elected  him  President.  I  am  certain  that  Dr.  Chao 
must  have  been  regarded  as  a  real  Christian  to  be  elected  to  such  a  high 

1  This  comment  was  made  before  the  letter  from  Dr.  Chao  was  read  to  the  meeting. 
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position.  He  is  under  pressure,  but  not  the  pressure  you  think.  A  Christian 
always  acts  under  God’s  pressure.  Dr.  Chao  is  a  Christian,  but  a  Chinese 
Christian  who  lives  with  his  people.  When  he  has  to  decide  whether  to  stay 
with  them  or  with  the  World  Council  the  answer  is  not  difficult.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  the  W.C.C.  is  not  the  Una  Sancta,  and  that  remaining  in  it  is  not 
proof  of  one’s  loyalty.  Why  did  Dr.  Chao  make  this  decision  ?  The  source 
of  the  decision  does  not  come  from  Dr.  Chao  or  from  Chinese  Christians. 
It  comes  first  because  the  Churches  of  the  West  and  the  W.C.C.  in  the  West 
have  not  understood  the  world  situation  accurately.  The  best  illustration 
of  this  is  the  Toronto  decision  concerning  Korea.  Secondly,  after  the  great 
socialist  revolution  all  Christianity  has  become  suspect.  Why  should  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Do  we  understand  that  people  fighting  against  the  colonial 
system  associate  it  with  Christianity,  and  if  we  do  understand  this  do  we  do 
so  in  a  spirit  of  repentence  ?  If  I  were  Dr.  Chao  I  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  he  has  done  in  view  of  the  Toronto  action.  It  must  have  been  very 
difficult.  His  decision  requires  us  also  to  make  a  decision  as  a  World  Council 
of  Churches.  We  have  to  decide  whether  it  was  a  mistake  to  elect  Dr.  Chao 
as  President,  or  whether  we  do  not  understand  what  is  happening  in  China. 
It  was  courageous,  right  and  Christian  for  him  to  do  what  he  did.  I  shall 
be  grateful  if  you  could  disregard  my  taking  part  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Chao’s 
successor. 

In  regard  to  the  General  Secretary’s  report,  there  is  much  said  there  that 
is  interesting  about  the  essence  of  the  W.C.C.,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
Toronto  statement.  As  a  member  of  the  W.C.C.  I  am  thankful  that  we 
are  told  that  we  are  in  God’s  hand.  However,  the  Toronto  resolution  was 
afundamentally  one-sided  political  statement,  to  my  mind. 

The  General  Secretary’s  report  insisted  also  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
Churches  for  the  situation  of  man  in  the  world,  and  this  was  entirely  correct. 
An  individual  lives  in  a  political  and  social  tension  and  we  cannot  view  him 
without  seeing  humanity  itself.  Our  task  is  to  achieve  what  has  not  been 
achieved  for  2,000  years  —  to  find  a  just  and  peaceful  way  for  the  community 
life  of  man.  This  problem  must  be  understood  dialectically  :  each  man  has 
a  value,  but  can  live  according  to  God’s  will  only  in  a  community.  I  am 
grateful  that  the  W.C.C.  tries  to  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  is  this 
not  only  illusion  ?  Is  it  not  so  that  the  Oikumene  has  kept  effective  contacts 
in  Asia  only  with  countries  which  are,  more  or  less,  “Western-minded  ?” 

In  regard  to  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  agree  that  the  main 
problem  of  all  humanity  and  of  Christendom  is  the  problem  of  peace.  I 
think  that  we  shall  have  to  discuss  this  question  seriously  in  the  coming  days. 
But  now  my  hope  is  small  because  of  today’s  declaration.  Can  we  make  a 
statement  when  we  are  not  united?  There  is  in  this  an  ambiguous  word. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  cry  for  peace  as  a  false  prophet,  who  cries,  “Peace, 
peace,”  in  order  to  keep  the  people  quiet.  I  cry  in  a  disquieting  way.  I  cry 
to  every  man  who  has  a  conscience  and  human  feelings  and  especially  to 
Christians  and  Churches  that  we  have  now  to  fulfil  our  duty  :  to  be  peace¬ 
makers  for  mankind. 

This  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  has  been  well  prepared.  It  would 
be  better  to  do  less  preparation  in  order  that  we  might  do  more  work.  Yester¬ 
day  evening  we  received  the  report  of  the  C.C.I.A.  and  we  have  to  speak 
about  it  this  morning.  I  do  not  understand  the  holy  language  of  the  ecumenical 
movement.  It  was  late.  But  in  a  few  moments  I  could  see  three  things  : 
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the  report  repeats  the  Toronto  statement  in  spite  of  attacks ;  the  report  says 
nothing  about  our  protest,  and  does  not  say  a  word  concerning  the  fact  that 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  Hungary  —  still  members  of  the 
W.C.C.  —  have  protested  against  the  Toronto  statement,  and  sent  two  propos¬ 
als  to  the  effect  that  we  protest  against  the  remilitarisation  of  Germany  and 
press  for  the  recognition  of  China.  In  the  World  Press  we  have  heard  much 
of  these  proposals,  but  not  in  E.P.S.  Finally,  I  have  found  my  own  name 
attached  to  the  C.C.I.A.  report.  This  is  correct  formally,  but  it  would  have 
been  more  polite  to  have  left  my  name  off  at  the  present  time  unless  there 
was  also  willingness  to  express  my  views.  I  therefore  have  three  requests  to 
make  :  that  my  name  be  removed  from  the  C.C.I.A. ;  that  my  name  be 
removed  from  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Missionary  and  Ecumenical  Calling 
of  the  Church  ;  and  that  I  be  listed  not  as  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee, 
but  as  an  observer. 

Dr.  Mays  asked  whether  the  C.C.I.A.  Executive  Committee  had  discussed 
the  Cease-Fire  talks  in  Korea,  and  it  was  replied  by  Dr.  Grubb  that  they 
had  not. 

Dr.  Berkelbach  van  der  Sprenkel  asked  whether  the  paper  on  Technical 
Assistance  had  been  approved  by  the  Central  Committee  and  Dr.  Grubb 
replied  that  it  had  been  circulated  to  the  Central  Committee  for  information 
but  adopted  on  the  authority  of  the  C.C.I.A.  within  already-approved 
principles  of  the  Central  Committee. 

Pastor  Maury  stated  that,  since  his  Church  had  formally  asked  the  W.C.C. 
to  take  part  in  a  common  appeal  for  peace  with  the  Church  of  Moscow  and 
the  Church  of  Rome,  he  would  request  definite  action  upon  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  (see  page  9  and  10). 

It  was  therefore 

Agreed  to  adopt  the  Executive  Committee  report  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  peace. 

It  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  following  amendment  in  the  Regulations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Churches  on  International  Affairs  be  adopted  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  C.C.I.A.  : 

4.  Membership 

The  Commission  shall  consist  of  a  number  of  commissioners  to  be 
determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  parent  bodies,  including  among 
them  the  President,  Vice-Presidents  if  appointed,  Chairman,  Director, 
Treasurer  of  the  Commission,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  International 
Missionary  Council,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  and  one  representative  each,  nominated  by  such  ecumenical 
agencies  as  are  named  by  the  parent  bodies. 

That  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education  be  included  among 
the  ecumenical  agencies  referred  to  in  Article  4  of  the  C.C.I.A.  Regul¬ 
ations,  and  be  invited  to  nominate  a  commissioner  to  the  C.C.I.A., 
provided  the  parent  bodies  concur. 

6.  Representatives 

Such  world  confessional  associations  and  ecumenical  organizations 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  officers  of  the  Commission  shall  be  invited 
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to  send  one  representative  each  to  meetings  of  the  Commission  and 
to  enlarged  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in  a  consultative 
capacity,  provided  that  the  Executive  Committee  may  always  meet  in 
a  session  of  its  own  members. 

28.  Faith  and  Order 

Archbishop  Brilioth  presented  the  report  of  Faith  and  Order  (see  Appen¬ 
dix  XIV),  commenting  that  the  principal  work  of  the  Commission  at  present 
concerns  preparations  for  the  world  conference  at  Lund  in  1952.  This 
meeting  will  be  in  the  tradition  of  the  Lausanne  and  Edinburgh  world  confer¬ 
ences,  although  it  will  be  numerically  smaller.  The  preparatory  work  for 
the  conference  has  involved  the  preparation  of  reports  on  Intercommunion , 
Ways  of  Worship ,  and  The  Nature  of  the  Church  and  additional  material 
on  the  non-theological  factors  in  church  unity.  In  addition  Mr.  Tomkins 
has  written  a  pamphlet  “The  Church  and  the  Purpose  of  God”  which  describes 
the  Faith  and  Order  movement  in  full.  It  is  hoped  that  the  forthcoming 
conference  will  be  of  general  concern  to  the  Churches,  and  the  Commission 
appeals  for  the  prayerful  support  of  the  work.  It  is  of  particular  importance 
that  the  questions  which  will  be  dealt  with  be  the  right  questions  and  that 
they  be  correctly  formulated.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  help  of  all  the  member 
Churches  is  particularly  needed. 

The  Conference  will  have  to  consider  also  the  re-organization  and  the 
future  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  Faith  and  Order  is  not  only  a  Commission 
among  others  within  the  World  Council,  but  in  fact  a  main  component 
of  the  W.C.C.,  and  should,  therefore,  preserve  its  continuity  and  a  measure 
of  independence  within  the  W.C.C.  Only  thus  can  Faith  and  Order  fulfil  its 
proper  task  within  the  ecumenical  movement  of  keeping  the  fundamental 
issues  of  church  unity  before  the  Churches  and  of  reminding  the  W.C.C. 
that  mere  federation  is  not  enough.  On  the  other  hand  Faith  and  Order 
must  be  more  closely  related  to  the  W.C.C.  than  hitherto.  Organizational 
changes  will  be  needed.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  consists  of  the 
Continuation  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference,  which  has  a  total 
membership  of  172,  many  of  whom,  however,  are  inactive.  The  report  of 
Faith  and  Order  to  the  Central  Committee  contains  proposals  for  reorganiz¬ 
ation,  but  it  should  be  explained  that  they  do  not  have  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  or  of  its  Executive  Committee,  and  that  they  will  be  fully 
discussed  at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

Mr.  Tomkins  reported  that  70  Churches  have  so  far  accepted  the  invitation 
to  send  delegates  to  the  Lund  Conference,  that  six  have  declined  for  reasons 
of  finance,  and  that  75  delegates  have  so  far  been  named. 

Three  general  points  are  important  in  regard  to  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 
First,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  depends  upon  the  Central  Committee 
to  assure  that  its  concern  is  not  one  of  specialists  only,  but  of  the  Churches 
as  a  whole.  Second,  advice  is  needed  as  to  whether  the  questions  discussed 
are  the  right  questions.  The  long  interval  since  the  Edinburgh  Conference 
may  mean  that  different  issues  have  emerged  or  that  a  different  formulation 
of  the  concerns  of  Faith  and  Order  are  needed.  Third,  a  wide  variety  of  deep 
questions  must  necessarily  be  considered.  Within  this  variety,  however  there 
are  levels  which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind.  The  first  level  is  the  encounter 
with  the  externals  of  church  life  and  of  discussions  regarding  unity.  The 
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second  level  involves  the  discovery  of  unexpected  alliances  and  sympathies 
and  unlooked-for  motives  and  conditionings. 

At  the  third  level  we  discover  that  we  deal  at  root  with  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  existence  and  with  the  reality  of  Christ  and  his  Body.  We  do  not  always 
succeed  in  making  these  levels  clear  in  our  committee  reports,  yet  we  must 
be  engaged  with  one  another  always  at  each  of  these  realms. 

Dr.  Flew  presented  the  book  on  The  Nature  of  the  Church  produced  in 
preparation  for  the  Lund  Conference,  commenting  upon  its  contents  and  the 
process  by  which  it  was  developed. 

In  discussion,  Bishop  Newbigin  expressed  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  speak  a  word  of 
urgency  and  anxiety.  Each  report  which  speaks  of  the  unity  which  we  have 
found,  by  that  fact  asks  with  urgency  why  we  are  still  divided.  As  long  as 
we  make  these  statements  and  retain  our  separation,  the  world  will  conclude 
that  we  value  the  things  in  which  we  are  separated  more  than  the  things 
which  we  hold  in  common.  Anxiety  arises  lest  we  settle  down  into  something 
else  than  the  full  goal  of  unity.  The  W.C.C.  is  a  wonderful  gift  of  God  to 
which  we  have  full  loyalty.  Let  us,  however,  beware  lest  this,  which  is  not 
a  Church,  becomes  a  substitute.  Here  we  are  not  centred  around  the  Word, 
and  the  sacrament,  but  around  the  committee  table,  the  report,  the  adminis¬ 
trative  machine.  For  a  moment  this  morning  we  were  all  a  congregation 
hearing  the  word  of  God  from  our  pastor.  But  it  was  alarming  that  almost 
at  once  we  slipped  back  into  the  administrative  questions  as  to  whether  we 
should  publish  the  address  or  not.  In  the  Church  of  South  India  we  have 
felt  most  acutely  the  difference  between  the  unity  which  we  had  in  the  National 
Christian  Council  and  that  which  we  now  have  as  one  Church  centring  in 
one  Word,  gathering  around  one  table  and  able  to  speak  one  word  to  the 
world  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  A  council  of  Churches  can  only  be  something 
which  exists  in  order  to  disappear.  I  feel  that  this  Council  looks  like  staying. 
In  accepting  this  Faith  and  Order  report  it  is  necessary  to  express  a  call  of 
urgency  that  these  theological  conferences  should  not  go  on  to  the  end  of 
time  but  that  they  will  lead  to  union. 

Mr.  Gilpin  noted  the  interest  of  the  two  pamphlets  Ways  of  Worship  and 
Intercommunion  to  laymen,  expressing  the  hope  that  they  would  be  widely 
used. 

Dr.  Grubb  supported  what  Mr.  Gilpin  had  said,  indicating  that  Faith 
and  Order  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  and  indeed  the  heart  of  the 
W.C.C.  The  W.C.C.  could  do  without  the  C.C.I.A.  and  other  departments, 
but  not  without  Faith  and  Order.  Without  progress  in  this  area  we  will 
lose  “essentiality”  in  our  work.  The  reports  of  Ways  of  Worship  and  Inter¬ 
communion  have  great  clarity.  One  matter,  however,  is  irritating,  namely 
the  stress  in  presentations  of  Faith  and  Order  on  the  historical  antecedents 
of  the  present  Commission  and  the  need  for  independence.  In  regard  to 
the  reorganization  suggested,  it  would  appear  that  world  conferences  are 
legitimate  in  this  area. 

Following  this  discussion  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  report  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  be  received. 
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29.  Report  of  the  Study  Department  Committee 

Dr.  Van  Dusen  presented  the  report  of  the  Study  Department  (see  Appen¬ 
dix  XV),  calling  attention  particularly  to  the  opening  paragraph  which  states 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  full  participation  in  ecumenical  study  on  the  part 
of  the  Churches.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  material  sent  out  and  in  part 
to  a  lack  of  effective  channels.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a  crucial  problem 
for  the  whole  of  the  W.C.C.  At  root  the  problem  is  that  the  member  Churches 
for  the  most  part  do  not  have  means  of  handling  concerns  which  issue  from 
the  W.C.C.  The  Study  Department  believes  that  the  entire  matter  should 
be  the  subject  for  serious  consideration  by  the  Central  Committee  at  an 
early  meeting. 

Dr.  Van  Dusen  reported  briefly  concerning  the  five-day  meeting  of  the 
Study  Department  Committee  just  concluded,  and  called  upon  different 
members  of  the  Study  Department  staff  to  report  on  their  respective  areas 
of  work. 

Dr.  Schweitzer  commented  briefly  upon  the  section  of  the  report  of  the 
Study  Department  dealing  with  the  Bible  and  the  Church’s  Message  to  the 
World,  and  indicated  that,  in  addition  to  this  study,  the  Study  Department 
Committee  had  at  its  last  meeting  requested  that  a  new  study  be  launched 
on  the  theme  of  the  meaning  of  hope.  This  enquiry,  which  is  to  deal  with 
the  biblical  message  of  the  meaning  of  history  and  with  eschatology,  is  in 
preparation  for  the  Second  Assembly.  In  addition,  the  Study  Department 
Committee  has  decided  that  study  outlines  should  be  produced  on  the  biblical 
basis  of  the  theme  of  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  Abrecht  commented  upon  the  section  of  the  report  of  the  Study 
Department  dealing  with  Christian  Action  in  Society,  reporting  that  in 
addition  to  this  on-going  study,  the  work  would  be  developed  to  include 
preparations  for  the  forthcoming  Assembly  dealing  with  the  section  on  the 
Responsible  Society. 

Following  these  presentations  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Study 
Department  Committee  it  was 

Agreed  : 

(i)  that  the  Central  Committee  take  note  of  the  progress  of  the 
Ecumenical  Commission  on  European  Cooperation, 

“which  is  an  independent  Commission  of  Christians  drawn  from 
various  European  countries  and  from  different  fields  of  social  and 
political  life  who  desire  to  help  the  European  Churches  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Ecumenical  Movement  to  explore  the  specific  responsibility  of 
Christians  with  regard  to  the  problems  of  European  co-operation. 
“The  Commission  has  been  organised  in  co-operation  with  the  Study 
Department  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  relation  to  its  studies 
on  Christian  Action  in  Society,  but  its  findings  are  in  no  sense  an 
official  expression  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  World  Council,  or  of 
one  of  its  departments,  or  of  any  of  its  member  Churches.  The  Com¬ 
mission  does  not  have  a  single  point  of  view  regarding  the  problems 
of  European  co-operation,  but  represents  a  variety  of  opinions  which 
are  held  today  among  Christians  about  European  unity  and  the  difficult 
questions  which  that  involves.  The  main  task  of  the  Commission  is, 
through  a  discussion  of  these  different  attitudes  and  in  the  light  of 
Christian  convictions,  to  help  find  new  and  creative  solutions  for 
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these  problems  of  the  European  community,  and  to  stimulate  the 
Churches  to  act  constructively  in  this  realm.” 

That  the  Central  Committee  continue  its  assistance  to  this  Commission, 
through  the  use  of  the  time  of  the  staff  of  the  Study  Department,  and 
such  financial  assistance  as  may  be  possible. 

(ii)  That  in  connection  with  the  meeting  in  India,  December  1952, 
provision  might  be  made  for  a  Conference  in  Asia  on  the  issues  to  be 
placed  before  the  Assembly  and  the  preparations  for  it. 

It  was  further 

Agreed  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Study  Department  Committee  with 
gratitude. 

30.  Report  of  the  Secretariat  for  Evangelism 

Dr.  Hoekendijk ,  presenting  the  report  of  the  Secretariat  for  Evangelism 
(see  Appendix  XVI),  commented  that  we  should  not  consider  evangelism  as 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  Church  but  rather  as  its  raison  d'etre.  To  under¬ 
take  a  realistic  study  of  evangelism,  therefore,  is  to  consider  the  total  life 
of  the  Church.  In  this  process  it  is  necessary  to  mobilise  three  different 
groups.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  member  Churches,  although  they  have  shown 
very  little  interest  in  the  matter.  Theological  faculties  have  replied  concern¬ 
ing  the  enquiry,  one  saying  that  “we  do  not  teach  evangelism  in  our  curri¬ 
culum”  and  another  indicating  that  their  course  of  study  is  chosen  “for  the 
preparation  of  a  pastoral  task,  that  is  not  an  evangelistic  one.”  This  lack 
of  interest  is  in  part  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  rediscovery  of  evangelism 
implies  a  revolution  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  Such  an  orientation  makes 
the  study  not  only  dangerous  but  difficult  to  take  hold  of.  Secondly,  we 
must  mobilize  movements  which  are  within  the  Christian  constituency  but 
not  organically  part  of  the  Churches.  We  have  had  considerable  correspond¬ 
ence  with  such  movements  but  the  outcome  is  disappointing,  principally 
because  of  the  desire  of  these  movements  to  press  for  their  individual  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  task.  The  third  group  is  that  of  the  radicals  who  pioneer, 
but  who  do  not  desire  publicity  for  their  work  because  for  the  most  part  it 
is  yet  in  its  beginning  stages. 

As  a  whole  we  face  a  threefold  task : 

—  Churches  and  theological  faculties  must  be  challenged  so  that  the 
desire  for  self-preservation  becomes  overwhelmed  by  a  desire  to  reach 
out  into  the  world  for  the  Gospel ; 

—  the  movements  mentioned  above  must  be  led  to  a  thorough  self- 
criticism  ; 

—  the  radicals  indicated  must  be  interpreted  to  the  Churches  and  helped 
to  see  the  next  steps  involved. 

In  the  following  three  years  the  Secretariat  will  be  concerned  with  three 
main  topics.  The  first  is  a  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  communic¬ 
ation  of  the  Gospel.  The  second  concerns  the  development  of  an  adequate 
theology  of  evangelism.  The  third  is  to  discover  a  true  pattern  of  life  and 
structure  for  an  evangelising  Church. 

As  we  approach  the  Second  Assembly  the  most  decisive  question  is 
whether  we  can  combine  the  charisma  of  Christian  imagination  in  order  that 
we  may  rethink  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  Church  in  its  evangelistic 
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purpose  with  a  new  awareness  of  the  great  urgency  in  our  concern  for 
evangelism. 

Following  this  presentation  it  was 

Agreed  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Secretariat  for  Evangelism. 

31.  Report  of  the  Youth  Department 

Dr.  Mackie  presented  the  report  of  the  Youth  Department  (see  Appen¬ 
dix  XVII)  indicating  that  Miss  Fraser’s  absence  from  the  Committee  was 
owing  to  ill-health.  In  commenting  upon  the  work  of  the  Youth  Department, 
Dr.  Mackie  pointed  out  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  ways  in  which  the  W.C.C. 
is  in  touch  with  the  lay  constituency  of  the  Churches  and  pointed  to  numerous 
instances  in  which  youth  had  taken  initiative  in  developing  ecumenical  work. 
Of  these  the  most  notable  is  the  work  camp  programme  of  the  Department. 

The  Youth  Department  is  a  part  of  the  World  Christian  Youth  Com¬ 
mission,  other  agencies  being  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  World’s 
Student  Christian  Federation,  and  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education. 
The  World  Christian  Youth  Commission  plans  to  hold  a  conference  in 
Travancore,  South  India,  in  December  1952.  A  major  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Youth  Department  consists  in  developing  plans  for  this  World  Youth 
Conference  to  be  held  in  an  Asiatic  setting. 

In  discussion,  Dr.  Cooke  bore  testimony  to  the  significance  of  the  work 
camp  programme. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  three  Youth  delegates,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sand  and  Mr.  Meerwein ,  spoke  concerning  the  Youth  Department’s 
work  and  expressed  their  appreciation  at  attending  this  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee. 

Following  this  discussion  it  was 

Agreed  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Youth  Department  with  an  expression 
of  sympathy  to  Miss  Fraser. 

32.  Joint  Committee  of  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C. 

Dr.  Mackay  recalled  the  history  of  the  Joint  Committee  as  well  as  the 
existing  differences  between  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C.  These  differences 
appear  at  two  fundamental  points :  the  I.M.C.  was  created  under  the  mission¬ 
ary  purpose  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world  whereas  the  W.C.C. 
was  formed  to  achieve  unity  among  those  who  have  accepted  the  Gospel ; 
and  the  I.M.C.  is  composed  is  composed  of  constituent  councils,  whereas 
the  W.C.C.  is  composed  of  member  Churches. 

Mr.  Ranson  reported  that  the  association  between  the  I.M.C.  and  the 
W.C.C.  has  taken  most  vivid  form  in  the  following  actions  : 

(i)  The  joint  sponsorship  of  the  C.C.I.A.  as  a  permanent  Commission. 

(ii)  Joint  sponsorship  of  the  Beirut  Conference  on  Palestinian  Refugees 
as  an  ad  hoc  meeting. 

(iii)  Sponsorship  of  the  Joint  Secretary  for  East  Asia  of  the  I.M.C.  and 
the  W.C.C.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Rajah  Manikam,  former  Secretary 
of  the  National  Christian  Council  in  India,  is  of  the  greatest  significance, 
because  the  common  pastoral  task  to  be  undertaken  is  proof  against  any 
seeming  competition  between  the  two  agencies  and  because  it  asserts 
the  importance  of  East  Asia  in  the  ecumenical  fellowship,  giving  the 
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Churches  there  a  voice  within  the  W.C.C.  and  providing  an  opportunity 
for  general  contact  among  the  Churches  in  East  Asia.  Following  this 
statement,  Dr.  Mott  commented  upon  the  divine  calling  of  both  the  I.M.C. 
and  the  W.C.C.  and  upon  the  need  that  they  both  be  strengthened  to  the 
utmost. 

33.  The  Ecumenical  History 

Miss  Rouse  presented  the  report  of  the  Ecumenical  History  (see  Appen¬ 
dix  XVIII),  indicating  that,  although  the  work  has  not  proceeded  according 
to  the  desired  time  schedule,  the  contributions  to  the  History  are  all  of  a  high 
order.  It  is  hoped  that  the  history  will  be  complete  in  time  for  the  forthcoming 
Assembly.  Particular  gratitude  is  due  to  Bishop  Neill,  Dr.  Keller,  and  the 
General  Secretary  for  their  work  in  connection  with  the  History. 

Following  this  presentation  Dr.  Mott  commented  upon  the  value  of  the 
History  and  paid  tribute  to  Miss  Rouse’s  work  as  director  of  the  total  effort. 
Following  this  discussion  it  was 

Agreed  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Ecumenical  History  Committee  with 
recognition  of  the  conclusions  stated  in  the  report. 


34.  Report  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  and  the  Secretariat  for  Laymen’s  Work 

A.  Dr.  Kraemer  presented  the  report  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  (see 
Appendix  XIX),  indicating  that  a  great  contribution  of  the  Institute  consists 
in  the  new  experience  of  the  ecumenical  movement  gained  by  people  at  the 
successive  conferences  and  courses.  As  a  result  of  this  experience  the  parti¬ 
cipants  begin  to  understand  the  character  of  the  Church  not  as  a  static  body 
preserving  its  interests  but  as  a  dynamic  body  on  a  pilgrimage.  But  perhaps 
the  most  influential  part  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  lies  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible  carried  on  in  the  courses,  during  which  the  Bible  is  read  to  ascertain 
the  word  of  God  for  our  time.  Two  special  problems  are  urgent.  Because 
of  insufficient  staff  it  has  been  impossible  on  the  one  hand  thoroughly  to 
prepare  the  conferences  and  courses,  and  on  the  other  adequately  to  follow 
them  up.  The  1950-51  programme  has  been  different  because  of  rebuilding 
at  Bossey,  made  possible  by  a  generous  gift  from  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Courses 
have  been  held  in  other  countries.  During  this  period  also  the  Director  has 
visited  India  and  other  countries  of  East  Asia  in  the  interest  of  developing 
a  concern  for  the  Christian  vocation  of  laymen  in  their  occupations. 

B.  Dr.  Kraemer  presented  also  a  proposal  for  a  Graduate  School  for 
Ecumenical  Studies  (see  Appendix  XX),  explaining  that  it  had  been  felt  that 
the  programme  of  the  Institute,  consisting  chiefly  of  conferences  and  short 
courses,  was  insufficient  and  that  a  Graduate  School  would  provide  a  significant 
contribution  in  longer-term  ecumenical  training.  At  the  request  of  the  Chair- 
man>  Professor  Courvoisier  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Geneva,  stated  that  the  Theological  Faculty  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University  had  noted  the  plan  with  very  great  appreciation. 
It  is  clear  that  the  proposed  Graduate  School  will  belong  to  the  W.C.C. 
and  be  a  part  of  its  responsibility  and  programme,  although  liaison  is  provided 
through  the  appointment  of  one  Board  member  of  the  Graduate  School  by 
the  Faculty  of  Theology  of  the  University  of  Geneva. 
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Dr.  Fry  raised  a  question  in  regard  to  Item  V,  which  suggests  that  the 
Graduate  School  be  a  department  of  the  W.C.C.,  indicating  that  it  would 
be  more  suitable  if  it  were  to  be  a  department  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute. 
After  discussion  it  was 

Agreed  that  the  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies  should  be  a 
department  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  legal  adviser. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Taylor  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  second  sentence  in  Article  2  of  the  Statutes  should 
read  “The  other  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Board 
of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  in  Bossey,”  and  that  in  the  final  sentence 
of  Article  2  the  word  “shall”  shall  be  deleted  and  the  word  “may” 
substituted. 

Following  these  actions  it  was 

Agreed  : 

(a)  that  the  general  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  Graduate  School  of 
Ecumenical  Studies  be  approved ; 

(b)  that  the  draft  constitution  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical 
Studies  attached  to  Appendix  XX  of  these  minutes  be  approved 
as  amended  ; 

(c )  that  the  General  Secretary  be  authorised  to  sign  the  constitution 
certifying  that  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Central  Committee. 

C.  Dr.  Walz  presented  the  report  of  the  Secretariat  for  Laymen’s  Work 
(see  Appendix  XXI). 

D.  Dr.  von  Thadden  presented  a  statement  concerning  the  Berlin  Kirchen- 
tag  (this  will  appear  in  the  Ecumenical  Review). 

A  general  discussion  followed  the  above  two  presentations. 

Mr.  Urwin  reported  that  in  Great  Britain  the  Methodist  Church  had  sum¬ 
moned  its  laymen  to  consider  the  subject  “The  Church,  the  Christian  and 
the  Welfare  State,”  and  that  the  meeting  was  widely  representative  of  different 
social  and  political  elements  in  British  life.  It  had  been  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  laity  and  would  be  continued  in  subsequent  years. 

Mr.  Lakra  and  Dr.  Goebel  commented  upon  their  attendance  at  the  Berlin 
Kirchentag,  indicating  the  deep  significance  it  had  as  a  demonstration  of 
Christian  faith  and  as  an  ecumenical  event.  Mr.  Moreland  reported  that 
the  Kirchentag  had  received  exceedingly  wide  attention  in  the  United  States, 
especially  in  the  press. 

Dr.  Renkewitz  reported  on  the  Laymen’s  Conference  at  Bad  Boll,  com¬ 
menting  particularly  upon  the  excellence  of  the  Bible  study,  of  the  contact 
between  laymen  and  clergy  and  the  opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  experiences. 
It  was  clear  at  the  Bad  Boll  conference  that  the  greatest  task  of  our  time  is 
to  help  people  understand  their  vocation  as  Christians  in  the  world. 

Bishop  Mondol  commented  that  the  emphasis  upon  laymen’s  work  in 
the  World  Council  and  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  developments  in  the  Church  of  our  time. 

Dr.  Bersell  reminded  the  Committee  that  the  Central  Committee  at  Toronto 
had  asked  for  a  statistical  report  on  attendance  at  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
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and  it  was  replied  by  Dr.  Visser ’t  Hooft  that  this  would  be  prepared  and 
sent  to  members  of  the  Central  Committee. 

Following  this  discussion  it  was 

Agreed  :  that  the  report  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  and  of  the  Secretariat 
for  Laymen’s  Work  be  received  with  particular  appreciation  expressed 
to  Pastor  Henriod,  whose  resignation  had  been  reported. 


35.  The  Life  and  Work  of  Women  in  the  Church 

The  General  Secretary  presented  a  verbal  report  for  the  Commission, 
indicating  that  he  was  doing  so  because  at  present  the  Commission  lacked 
a  full-time  Secretary.  The  Commission  had  been  fortunate  in  having  the 
services  of  Miss  Sarah  Chakko  for  one  year,  who  had  put  the  work  of  the 
Commission  on  a  high  level  in  the  whole  ecumenical  situation,  showing  it 
to  be  an  essential  task  of  our  total  work.  It  is  clear  that  anyone  following 
Miss  Chakko  in  this  work  would  participate  fully  in  the  life  of  the  W.C.C. 

Miss  Chakko  has  had  to  return  to  her  work  in  India.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  Mrs.  Bliss  could  not  accept  the  position  as  Secretary  of  the  Commission, 
but  we  are  grateful  that  she  is  able  to  be  the  acting  secretary  until  a  Secretary 
is  found.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the  book  prepared  by  Mrs.  Bliss  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers.  Based  upon  the  extensive  enquiry  prior 
to  Amsterdam,  it  gives,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  a  comprehensive  statement 
on  the  subject  and  will  be  of  large  interest.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
subject-matter  of  the  book  cannot  be  the  whole  focus  of  the  work.  Another 
is  the  subject  of  the  relationship  between  men  and  women,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  vital  questions  of  our  time  and  in  reference  to  which  Christian 
thinking  has  not  yet  made  its  essential  contribution.  There  is  no  common 
understanding  as  to  how  to  approach  the  problem  —  whether  primarily 
from  the  theological,  sociological  or  psychological  view-points.  A  small 
consultation  of  members  of  the  Commission  in  Geneva  in  the  fall  will  carry 
the  discussion  further,  but  the  problem  is  so  complicated  that  we  must  not 
expect  quick  results.  The  full  Commission  will  meet  next  summer.  It  should 
not  be  viewed  as  a  short-term  effort  of  the  W.C.C.  but  rather  as  a  longer- 
range  effort  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  vital  problems.  The  Staff  Committee 
of  the  Executive  Committee  is  working  on  the  question  of  the  secretaryship, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  short  time  a  full-time  staff  member  will  be  found 
for  the  Commission. 

Dr.  Leiper  reported  that  the  former  United  Council  of  Church  Women, 
now  the  General  Department  of  United  Church  Women  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  in  the  United  States,  has  given  $10,000  to  the  W.C.C. 
with  the  promise  of  additional  funds.  Although  not  destined  exclusively 
for  the  work  of  the  Commission  it  has  nevertheless  been  stimulated  by  the 
interest  of  the  W.C.C.  in  this  subject. 

36.  The  «  Ecumenical  Review  » 

The  General  Secretary  presented  a  report  of  subscriptions  (see  Appen¬ 
dix  XXII)  to  the  Ecumenical  Review ,  commenting  that  we  have  not  advanced 
in  the  total  number  of  subscriptions  and  enquiring  as  to  whether  this  is  in 
any  way  owing  to  editorial  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  some  countries  have 
advanced  notably,  and  this  has  always  been  due  to  the  interest  of  a  particular 
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person  who  has  promoted  the  Review.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  people 
will  make  similar  efforts.  So  long  as  there  is  no  German  edition  an  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  made  with  a  German  magazine  to  publish  material  of  the 
Ecumenical  Review. 

Archbishop  Brilioth ,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Review,  paid  tribute 
to  the  Editor  and  Co-Editors  of  the  Review  for  the  excellence  of  its  material. 


37.  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee 

Dr.  Fry ,  acting  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  expressed  that 
Committee’s  regret  that  the  Chairman,  Bishop  Oxnam,  had  been  unable 
to  attend  the  meetings  in  Rolle.  The  Finance  Committee  would  be  sending 
a  message  of  greeting  to  Bishop  Oxnam  and  an  expression  of  the  pleasure 
with  which  the  Committee  looked  forward  to  his  presence  in  the  Chair  again 
at  the  next  meeting. 

1950  Accounts  —  General  Budget 

Dr.  Fry  recalled  that  the  1950  budget  adopted  at  Chichester  had  totalled 
$355,000  or  $8,000  less  than  the  1949  budget  adopted  at  Amsterdam  ;  further¬ 
more  the  Executive  Committee  had  in  February  1950  imposed  limitations 
to  restrict  expenditure  to  $345,000  so  as  to  avoid  any  danger  of  a  deficit. 
Revenue  from  member  Churches  in  the  U.S.A.  amounted  to  some  $223,768 
or  some  $3,400  more  than  in  1949,  and  from  those  in  other  countries  to 
some  $50,328  or  nearly  $5,000  more  than  in  1949.  The  final  accounts  which 
had  been  circulated  in  printed  form,  showed  that,  mainly  by  reason  of  special 
factors,  particularly  the  generous  action  of  the  member  Churches  in  Canada, 
it  had  been  possible  to  realise  a  surplus  on  the  General  Budget  in  1950  of 
Fr.  44,678.03  or  $10,438.79.  This  surplus,  by  decision  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  had  been  allocated  as  follows  : 

Swiss  francs  Dollars 


a)  to  cover  the  deficit  for  1950  of  the  Fr.  $ 

Ecumenical  Press  Service .  9,089.50  (2,123.71) 

b)  to  raise  to  the  equivalent  of  $20,000  the 
addition  in  1950  to  the  reserve  for  the 

Second  Assembly .  21,400. —  (5,000. — ) 

c)  balance  to  general  reserve .  14,188.53  (3,315.08) 


44,678.03  (10,438.79) 


Dr.  Grubb  requested  that  in  future  the  final  accounts  should  be  circulated 
in  advance  of  the  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee  so  that  members  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  them  before  the  meeting.  Assurance  was  given 
that  this  would  in  future  be  done. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Committee 

Agreed  :  that  the  audited  accounts  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
General  Budget,  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1950  be  accepted. 

1950  Accounts  —  Ecumenical  Institute 

Dr.  Fry  reported  that  the  audited  1950  accounts  of  the  Ecumenical  Insti¬ 
tute,  which  were  printed  together  with  the  accounts  for  the  General  Budget, 
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had  also  been  examined  by  the  Finance  Committee.  On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Committee 

Agreed  :  that  the  audited  accounts  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1950  be  accepted. 

1950  Accounts  —  Ecumenical  Press  Service 

Dr.  Fry  recalled  that  the  E.P.S.  is  sponsored  by  seven  ecumenical  bodies, 
and  reported  that  the  Finance  Committee  had  felt  that  the  World  Council, 
as  one  of  the  sponsors  and  as  the  sponsor  providing  considerably  the  greatest 
financial  contribution,  should  examine  the  audited  accounts  of  E.P.S.  The 
Finance  Committee  had  therefore  examined  these  accounts  and,  at  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Committee 

Agreed  :  that  the  audited  accounts  of  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service  for 
the  year  ended  December  31,  1950,  be  accepted  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  as  one  of  the  bodies  sponsoring  that  service. 

Special  Contribution  of  the  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation 

Dr.  Fry  reported  that  the  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation,  following 
the  precedent  of  the  generous  action  taken  by  the  member  Churches  in  Canada 
in  1950,  had  raised  a  special  fund  to  help  cover  the  expenses  of  holding  the 
Central  Committee  meeting  in  Switzerland.  An  amount  of  Fr.  13,000  or 
some  $3,000  had  been  raised.  The  Committee  received  this  news  with  joy 
and  gratitude  and 

Agreed  :  that  an  expression  of  deep  appreciation  be  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation. 

Ad  Hoc  Headquarters  Salaries  Committee 

Dr.  Fry  reported  that  the  Executive  Committee,  at  its  meeting  early  in 
1951,  had  appointed  an  ad  hoc  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Koechlin, 
Dr.  Michelfelder  and  Principal  Taylor  to  examine  salary  levels  and  general 
terms  of  employment  at  the  Geneva  Headquarters.  This  Committee  had 
received  considerable  help  from  M.  Renaud  Barde,  Secretary  of  the  Federation 
of  Employers’  Organisations  in  Geneva  and  an  expert  in  the  questions  under 
consideration.  The  Committee  had  presented  a  report  which  had  been 
examined  and  revised  at  certain  points  by  the  Finance  Sub-Committee,  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee  and  its  acceptance  in  its 
final  form  was  recommended.  The  Committee 

Agreed  :  that  the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Headquarters  Salaries  Committee 
(Appendix  XXIII)  be  accepted  and  the  recommendations  contained 
in  that  report  adopted. 

Dr.  Fry  pointed  out  that  the  above  report  suggested  that  three  questions 
should  be  remitted  for  further  consideration  and  reported  that  the  Finance 
Committee  had  felt  that  in  addition  to  those  questions,  the  ad  hoc  Committee 
should  be  asked  to  examine  the  salary  levels  and  conditions  of  employment 
at  the  London  and  New  York  offices  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
This  was  agreed. 

1951  Approved  Level  of  Expenditure  —  General  Budget 

Dr.  Fry  pointed  out  that  each  year  to  date  a  budget  had  been  adopted 
which  exceeded  assured  revenue.  Each  year  the  Executive  Committee  had 
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found  it  necessary,  at  its  meeting  early  in  the  year,  to  limit  expenditure  to 
a  level  lower  than  the  budget  and  the  position  had  been  reviewed  again  at 
mid-summer. 

The  1951  budget  adopted  at  Toronto  totalled  $365,000  as  compared  with 
an  approved  level  of  expenditure  of  $345,000  for  1950.  At  its  meeting  early 
in  1951,  the  Executive  Committee  had  approved  a  reduced  level  of  expenditure 
totalling  $350,000,  by  effecting  reductions  at  specified  points  in  the  expenditure 
budget,  on  the  understanding  that  in  practice  expenditure  would  be  limited 
to  $347,500. 

The  position  at  June  30,  1951  showed  a  deficit  of  some  $17,000  on  the 
general  budget  as  compared  with  a  deficit  of  some  $35,000  at  the  same  point 
in  1950  ;  the  late  payment  of  member  Church  contributions  involved  deficit 
financing  throughout  the  year  but  1951  showed  a  marked  improvement  by 
comparison  with  previous  years.  An  increase  in  contributions  from  member 
Churches  in  countries  other  than  the  U.S.A.  to  some  $61,000  was  expected 
in  1951  ;  this  would  be  appreciably  less  than  the  objective  of  $75,000  but 
nonetheless  represented  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

The  expenditure  would  be  increased  by  the  application  of  the  action 
taken  in  connection  with  headquarters  salaries  but  revenue  prospects  were 
somewhat  better  than  at  the  time  of  the  Bievres  meeting.  On  the  recommend¬ 
ation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Committee 

Agreed  :  that  approval  be  granted  for  a  level  of  expenditure  in  1951 
totalling  $353,375  (Appendix  XXIV,  column  2)  on  the  understanding  that  in 
practice,  expenditure  will  be  limited  to  $351,000  and  that  responsibility  for 
this  limitation  shall  rest  upon  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration. 

1951  Administrative  Budget  —  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service 

to  Refugees 

Dr.  Fry  recalled  that  it  had  been  decided  at  Toronto  that  the  Executive 
Committee  should  be  authorised  to  approve  the  operating  budgets  of  the 
Department  but  that  the  administrative  budget  should  continue  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Central  Committee.  The  1951  administrative  budget  amounted 
to  $80,000  ;  expenditure  in  the  first  six  months  had  been  $35,000.  Expenditure 
over  the  full  year  would  be  within  the  budget  level  and  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  had  felt  satisfied  that  there  were  reasonable  revenue  expectations 
sufficient  to  cover  the  full  Service  Program,  including  the  operating  budgets 
and  the  administrative  budget.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Committee 

Agreed  :  to  confirm  the  1951  administrative  budget  of  the  Department 
of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  totalling  $80,000. 

1952  General  Budget 

Dr.  Fry  reported  that  the  suggested  1952  budget  had  been  based  upon 
the  approved  level  of  expenditure  for  1951  and  that,  in  general,  a  repetition 
of  the  1951  figures  had  been  found  justifiable,  but  that  provision  had  been 
necessary  for  certain  increases,  particularly  those  resulting  from  the  application 
of  the  action  taken  in  connection  with  Headquarters  salaries,  increased  prov¬ 
ision  for  travel  and  meetings  in  the  Study  Department,  provision  for  a  full 
year’s  expenses  of  the  Far  Eastern  office  (which  would  be  operative  for  only 
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three-quarters  in  1951),  and  restoration  of  the  full  provision  of  $20,000  for 
the  general  reserve. 

The  total  increase  amounted  to  $15,000  by  comparison  with  the  approval 
level  of  expenditure  for  1951. 

The  Finance  Committee  had  felt  able  to  recommend  a  reduction  of  $5,000, 
from  $65,000  to  $60,000  in  the  budget  for  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  and  that 
that  reduction  in  expenditure  budget  should  be  made  without  reduction  in 
the  draft  on  the  Rockefeller  fund  for  the  Institute,  so  that  the  economy  would 
reduce  the  total  revenue  needed  from  member  Churches. 

After  that  action,  there  would  remain  a  gap  of  $10,000  between  the  expend¬ 
iture  budget  and  present  estimates  of  assured  income.  Before  the  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  in  February  1952,  it  should  be  possible  to  narrow 
the  gap  by  some  economies  in  the  expenditure  budget  and  by  some  improvement 
in  income  prospects.  It  might  however,  be  necessary  to  cut  the  provision 
for  the  general  reserve,  in  order  to  bring  the  budget  into  balance.  That  reserve 
should  amount  to  not  less  than  $71,000  by  the  end  of  1951.  As  a  minimum 
objective  for  the  general  reserve,  an  amount  of  $100,000  had  been  suggested. 
It  might,  however,  prove  impossible  to  provide  for  an  addition  of  the  full 
annual  amount  of  $20,000  suggested  at  Amsterdam,  unless  there  was  assurance 
of  a  greater  increase  in  member  church  contributions  than  could  at  present 
be  foreseen. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Committee 

Agreed  : 

(a)  that  the  budget  totalling  $360,000  (Appendix  XXIV  last  column) 
be  approved,  but  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to 
review  the  position  at  its  meeting  in  February  1952  and,  if  necess¬ 
ary,  to  limit  expenditure  so  that  it  shall  not  exceed  expected 
revenue ; 

(b)  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorised,  in  taking  the  action 
directed  above,  to  reduce  the  provision  for  the  general  reserve  if 
the  budget  cannot  be  balanced  by  other  measures,  by  an  amount 
which  shall  in  no  case  exceed  $10,000. 

Dr.  Fry  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  both  the  approved  level  of 
expenditure  for  1951  and  the  budget  for  1952  set  out  in  appendix  XXIV, 
the  increase  in  headquarters  salaries  had  been  added  wholly  to  “General 
Secretariat,  Geneva,”  and  that  the  detailed  figures  were  therefore  subject  to 
correction  when  that  increase  had  been  allocated  to  the  various  departmental 
budgets. 

Preparatory  Commission  on  the  Main  Theme  of  the  Second  Assembly 

Dr.  Fry  drew  attention,  in  the  name  of  the  Finance  Committee,  to  the 
fact  that  the  annual  budget  makes  no  provision  for  the  expenses  of  this  com¬ 
mission.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Committee 

Agreed  :  that  the  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  Preparatory 
Commission  on  the  Main  Theme  of  the  Second  Assembly  be  charged, 
unless  other  funds  are  available  for  such  expenses,  to  the  budget  for 
the  Second  Assembly. 
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1952  Administrative  Budget  —  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service 

to  Refugees 

Dr.  Fry  reported  that  no  change  was  suggested  in  this  budget ;  for  1951 
a  budget  of  $80,000  had  been  adopted  and  the  same  figure  was  suggested 
for  1952.  Since  an  increase  in  expense  would  result  from  the  salary  changes, 
the  retention  of  the  same  total  was  really  equivalent  to  a  small  limitation  of 
operations.  Dr.  Fry  reported  that  the  total  planned  Service  Program  of  the 
Department  for  1952,  including  the  Administrative  Budget,  amounted  to 
$650,000  as  compared  with  a  total  of  $700,000  in  1951  ;  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  had  examined  the  total  program  and  considered  it  to  be  reasonable  in 
relation  to  present  tentative  revenue  prospects.  On  the  recommendation  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  Committee 

Agreed  :  that  approval  be  granted  for  the  Administrative  Budget  of 
the  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  for  1952 
totalling  $80,000. 

Report  of  the  Special  Finance  Committee  of  the  British  Council  of  Churches 

Dr.  Fry  reported  that  the  British  Council  of  Churches  had  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  examine  the  request  made  at  Toronto  for  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  contributions  of  the  British  member  Churches,  as  well  as  all 
other  non- American  member  Churches,  to  the  General  Budget.  The  report 
of  this  Committee  had  been  considered  by  the  Finance  Committee.  The 
report  re-affirmed  the  commitment  of  the  member  Churches  in  the  British 
Isles  to  full  participation  in  the  World  Council  and  gave  in  an  annexe  figures 
indicating  that  British  giving  had  risen  from  some  £1,240  in  1947  to  £5,087 
in  1950.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  stated  that  an  increase  to  £10,714  by  1953 
seemed  likely  to  be  quite  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  British  Churches. 

Dr.  Fry  reported  that  the  Finance  Committee  had  instructed  him,  as 
acting  Chairman,  to  write  to  the  British  Council  of  Churches  reporting  the 
discussion  of  the  report  in  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  fact  that  the 
comments  of  the  B.C.C.  regarding  the  structure  of  the  World  Council  had 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reappraisal,  and  suggesting  that  the  B.C.C. 
might  wish  to  submit  more  specific  proposals  to  that  Committee. 

Dr.  Fry  pointed  out  that  whilst  contributions  from  member  Churches 
in  countries  other  than  the  U.S.A.  had  not  reached  20%  of  the  total  member 
Church  contributions  in  1950,  that  level  would  have  been  exceeded  but  for 
the  devaluation  of  many  currencies  —  it  had  been  calculated  that,  but  for 
devaluation,  the  non- American  contributions  in  1950  would  have  been  a 
little  over  22%  of  the  total  —  and  that  the  20%  level  would,  on  present 
expectations,  be  achieved  or  exceeded  in  1951. 

The  25%  level  called  for  at  Amsterdam  to  be  achieved  by  1950,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible,  had  still  not  been  reached ;  still  less  the  30% 
level  called  for  by  1953  at  Toronto. 

Nonetheless,  there  were  grounds  for  encouragement  and  it  was  hoped 
that  member  Churches  would  do  their  utmost  to  make  further  increases  in 
their  support  for  the  World  Council  Budget. 

Authorisation  of  officers  to  sign  in  the  name  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

Dr.  Fry  presented  a  formal  resolution,  drafted  by  the  legal  adviser, 
authorising  any  two  of  the  following  persons  to  sign  jointly  in  the  name  of 
the  World  Council :  the  Presidents,  the  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of 
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the  Central  Committee  and  the  General  Secretary.  Dr.  Fry  reported  that 
this  resolution,  both  the  English  and  French  texts  of  which  are  official,  had 
been  examined  by  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  Committee 

Agreed  :  that  the  General  Secretary  be  instructed  to  register  with  the 
Commercial  Register  in  Geneva  the  following  new  arrangement  to 
enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  registration  : 

Le  Conseil  oecumenique  des  Eglises  est  engage  par  la  signature 
collective  a  deux : 

—  The  World  Council  of  Churches  shall  legally  be  bound  by  the  joint 
signatures  of  two  of  the  following  persons  : 

Athenagoras,  archeveque  de  Thyatire,  de  nationality  americaine, 
president  du  Conseil ; 

EivindBerggrav,  eveque,  de  nationality  norvegienne,  president  du  Conseil ; 
Sarah  Chakko,  de  nationality  indienne,  presidente  du  Conseil ; 
Geoffrey  Fisher,  archeveque  de  Cantorbery,  de  nationality  britannique, 
president  du  Conseil ; 

G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  eveque,  de  nationality  americaine,  president  du 
Conseil ; 

George  Bell,  eveque  de  Chichester,  de  nationality  britannique,  president 
du  Comite  central ; 

Dr.  Franklin  C.  Fry,  de  nationality  americaine,  vice-president  du 
Comite  central ; 

Dr.  Willem  Adolph  Visser  ’t  Hooft,  de  nationality  neerlandaise, 
secretaire  general. 

Deux  des  personnes  mentionnees  ci-dessus  auront  pouvoir  d’autori- 
ser  d’autres  personnes,  choisies  par  eux,  d’agir  soit  collectivement,  soit 
individuellement  au  nom  du  Conseil  oecumenique  des  Eglises  dans 
les  domaines  circonscrits  dans  la  procuration. 

—  Any  two  of  the  above-named  persons  shall  have  power  to  autho¬ 
rize  any  other  persons,  chosen  by  them,  to  act  jointly  or  singly  on 
behalf  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  fields  circumscribed  in  the 
power  of  attorney.  — 

Dr.  Fry  reported  that  the  legal  adviser  had  drafted  a  further  internal 
control  resolution,  which  would  not  be  registered  with  the  Commercial 
Register  in  Geneva,  limiting  the  circumstances  under  which  the  authorized 
signatories  should  execute  a  general  delegation  of  power  of  signature  and, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Committee 

Agreed  :  that  in  case  the  persons,  who  according  to  the  above  resolution 
are  authorized  to  sign  jointly  for  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
should  wish  to  delegate  such  power  without  limitation  to  one  single 
person  it  shall  be  understood  that  such  a  general  power  of  attorney 
to  one  person  shall  not  be  issued  without  at  least  the  consent  of  five 
of  the  persons  who  have  been  regularly  granted  the  right  of  signature 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee. 

Appointment  of  Auditors 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Committee 
Agreed  :  that  the  following  auditors  be  appointed  for  the  audit  of  the 
Geneva  and  London  office  accounts  for  1951  : 

Geneva  —  Societe  Fiduciaire  Romande  OFOR  S.A. 

London  —  Wilkins,  Hassell  and  Co. 
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Dr.  Fry  reported  that  a  change  in  the  New  York  auditors  might  be  proposed 
and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Committee 
Agreed  :  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  and  directed  to 
appoint  auditors  for  the  New  York  Office  accounts  for  1951  at  its 
meeting  in  February  1952. 

Indebtedness  to  the  Bible  Societies  in  respect  of  19,  route  de  Malagnou 

Dr.  Fry  reported  that  the  Treasurer  of  the  American  Bible  Society  had 
written  stating  that  the  Bible  Societies  would  be  happy  if  the  contribution 
which  they  had  made  towards  the  cost  of  the  purchase  of  19,  route  de  Malagnou 
could  be  refunded  to  them.  The  Finance  Committee  had  examined  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  felt  that  it  would  be  best  if  the  debt  were  discharged.  On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Committee 

Agreed  : 

(a)  that  authority  be  granted  for  money  to  be  borrowed  commercially 
to  repay  the  sum  of  Fr.  141,080  due  to  the  Bible  Societies  in 
respect  of  the  property  at  19,  route  de  Malagnou ; 

(b)  that  the  money  should  be  borrowed  on  terms  involving  amortisation 
over  a  period  not  exceeding  20  years ; 

(c)  that  authority  be  granted  to  the  General  Secretary  and  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration  to  sign  the 
necessary  documents  concerning  the  loan. 

Second  Assembly 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Committee 
Agreed  :  that  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration  be  author¬ 
ized  to  make  approaches  to  special  sources  outside  the  Churches  for 
special  gifts  for  the  financing  of  the  Second  Assembly. 

Building  Committee 

Dr.  Fry  reported  that  the  Finance  Committee  had  received  the  report 
of  the  Building  Committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Boegner,  Dr.  Cooke  and 
Dr.  Koechlin,  appointed  at  Toronto  to  supervise  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Chateau  de  Bossey.  The  Building  Committee  had  examined  and  approved 
the  plans  for  the  work  and  reported  that  after  completion  of  the  work,  there 
would  remain  available  some  Fr.  148,000.  Of  this  sum,  about  Fr.  48,000 
would  be  needed  for  the  creation  of  a  chapel  in  one  of  the  existing  buildings 
and  some  Fr.  100,000  would  finally  remain  available  for  the  creation  of  a 
maintenance  reserve.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  Committee 

Agreed  : 

(a)  to  receive,  with  thanks  to  the  members,  the  report  of  the  Building 
Committee ; 

(b)  to  authorize  the  Building  Committee  to  remain  in  existence  for 
the  completion  of  its  assignement ; 

(c)  to  authorize  the  Building  Committee  to  give  approval  for  expenses 
to  be  incurred  for  the  work  on  the  chapel  at  Bossey  if  satisfied, 
when  final  plans  are  available,  that  they  are  financially  sound. 
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1952  Budget  of  Conference  of  U.S.A.  Member  Churches 

Dr.  Fry  recalled  that  the  Central  Committee  should  approve  the  level  of 
this  budget  and  that  the  1951  budget  limit  had  been  set  at  $55,000.  The 
Finance  Committee  had  examined  this  question  and  had  felt  it  necessary 
to  recognise  that  costs  in  the  U.S.A.  are  rising.  On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Committee 

Agreed  :  to  authorize  a  budget  limit  of  $60,000  for  the  1952  budget  of 
the  Conference  of  U.S.A.  Member  Churches. 

General 

Dr.  Whitehorn  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Central  Committee 
would  not  be  meeting  again  until  late  December  1952  and  enquired  whether 
that  would  be  soon  enough  to  review  the  1953  budget.  Dr.  Fry  pointed 
out  that  there  would  be  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  February 
1952  and  of  available  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  August  1952  ; 
at  those  times  the  Finance  Sub-Committee  would  also  meet  and  that  these 
two  bodies  would  have  to  scrutinize  financial  operations  with  particular  care 
in  view  of  the  long  gap  between  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee. 

Bishop  Walls  pointed  out  that  some  member  Churches  were  having  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  raising  their  contributions  to  the  normal  budget  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  there  would  not  be  a  supplementary  demand  for  the  Assembly 
Budget.  Dr.  Fry  stated  that  there  was  no  plan  for  asking  for  special  additional 
contributions  for  this  purpose  from  member  Churches  as  such. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
Committee  to  Dr.  Fry  for  the  care  and  skill  with  which  he  had  conducted 
the  meetings  and  presented  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  also  expressed  the  regret  of  the 
Committee  that  Bishop  Oxnam  had  been  unable  to  attend  the  meetings  at 
Rolle  and  asked  that  the  greetings  of  the  whole  Central  Committee  be  joined 
with  those  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  Bishop  Oxnam. 

Finally  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  voiced  the  gratitude  of 
all  other  member  Churches  to  the  member  Churches  in  the  U.S.A.  for  their 
generosity  in  contributing  so  large  a  part  of  the  total  financial  support  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches. 

Expressions  of  Gratitude 

The  following  expressions  of  gratitude  were  moved  and  agreed : 

—  by  Pastor  Boegner  in  expression  of  deep  gratitude  to  the  Chairman 
for  his  wise  and  helpful  conduct  of  the  meeting. 

—  by  Dr.  Sisco  to  the  General  Secretary  and  other  members  of  the  staff 
for  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  material  and  for  leadership 
during  the  meeting. 

—  by  Bishop  Dun  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  limited  to  English  to  those 
more  gifted  in  languages  for  permitting  us  to  use  English  so  exclusively  ; 
and  to  the  school  and  its  staff  as  well  as  the  staff*  of  the  W.C.C.  who 
have  served  the  personal  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  delegates. 

—  by  Dr.  Poincenot  for  the  work  of  the  translators. 

The  Bishop  of  Chichester  stated  that  it  was  the  honour  and  privilege  of 
his  life  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  and  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  kindness  and  patience  of  the  committee  members.  Without  the  General 
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Secretary  we  could  not  progress  and  special  tribute  is  due  to  him.  In  addition 
we  thank  the  President  of  the  Church  Council  and  the  President  of  the  Council 
of  State  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  as  well  as  Dr.  Koechlin  and  the  authorities 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Lausanne  for  their  kindness  in  welcoming  the  Central 
Committee.  We  are  grateful  to  the  Headmaster  and  staff  of  Le  Rosey  for 
their  welcome  and  efficient  service  to  us.  The  staff  of  the  W.C.C.  has  been 
of  immeasurable  service  to  the  meeting  and  its  work ;  if  one  person  of  the 
staff  were  to  be  singled  out  for  particular  thanks,  it  would  be  Miss  Dorothy 
Grose. 

The  General  Secretary  stated  that  it  has  been  clear  that  the  W.C.C.  exists 
not  only  in  time  of  tension  but  also  in  a  state  of  tension  within  itself.  There 
have  been  some  critical  moments  in  our  meeting,  but  we  may  trust  that  they 
have  led  us  into  a  greater  unity.  We  should  all  continue  to  participate  in 
this  tension  so  that  the  officers  and  staff  do  not  bear  it  alone.  The  strength 
of  the  W.C.C.  is  difficult  to  estimate ;  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  a  massive 
structure,  sometimes  a  very  fragile  and  weak  thing.  Which  is  true  ?  Nobody 
knows,  but  God  knows,  and  we  must  cry  out  to  God  to  recreate  the  W.C.C. 
every  day. 
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Appendix  I 


In  Memoriam  —  Archbishop  Germanos 


The  death  of  Archbishop  Germanos,  Metropolitan  of  Thyateira,  Exarch 
in  Western  Europe  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  one  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  has  evoked  a  sense  of  grief  among  all 
those  who  know  the  great  part  which  he  played  in  the  Ecumenical  Movement. 

At  the  beginning  of  its  annual  meeting,  the  Central  Committee  wishes  to 
associate  itself  with  this  sense  of  grief  and  to  express  its  gratitude  to  God  for 
all  that  He  has  given  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  through  His  faithful 
servant  Germanos. 

As  early  as  1920,  Bishop  Germanos,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology 
of  Chalki  at  Constantinople,  took  part  in  a  meeting  in  Geneva  of  the  pioneers 
of  Faith  and  Order.  In  1925,  he  was  present  at  the  Stockholm  Assembly 
and  in  1927  at  that  of  Lausanne.  From  that  time  onwards  he  was  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  representatives  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  in  the  Faith 
and  Order  and  Life  and  Work  committees.  Then,  as  Metropolitan  of  Thya¬ 
teira,  he  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Edinburgh  Conference  in  1937. 

In  1938  the  Utrecht  Conference  elected  him  a  Vice-President  of  the  Prov¬ 
isional  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  In  1946  he  became 
one  of  the  Presidents  and  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  confirmed  him  in  this 
office.  Up  to  his  death,  wherever  he  went,  he  always  radiated  Christian 
goodness  and  simplicity  and  always  showed  an  example  of  brotherly  love 
towards  all  Christ’s  disciples,  whatever  their  Church  might  be.  In  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  where  he  was  beloved  by  all,  the  memory  of  him  will 
remain  a  constant  inspiration. 
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Sub-Committees 


Finance 

Chairman  :  Dr  Fry 
Secretary :  Mr.  Northam 


Re-appraisal 

Chairman :  Principal  Taylor 
Secretaries  :  Dr.  Mackie 
Mr.  Tomkins 
Prof.  Alivisatos 


Mr.  Brown 
Dr.  Cooke 
Dr.  Dahlberg 
Bishop  Dibelius 
Dr.  Eriksson 
Mr.  Gilpin 
Mr.  Grocott 
Dr.  Koechlin 
Dr.  Lloyd 
Mr.  Lombard 
Mr.  Parlin 
Mr.  Say 
Dr.  Sisco 
Mr.  Urwin 


Dr.  Mays 
Bishop  Meiser 
Bishop  Mondol 
Miss  Roberts 


Archbishop  Brilioth 
Dr.  Cavert 
Dr.  Gallagher 
Dr.  Grubb 


Dr.  Barber 
Mr.  Beguin 
Dr.  Bersell 
Dr.  Boegner 
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Re- Appraisal  (continued) 

Mr.  Say 
Dr.  Sockman 
Mrs.  Swain 
Dr.  Whitehorn 

Nominations 

Chairman  :  Prof.  Alivisatos 

Secretary  :  Dr.  Ehrenstrom 
Dr.  Bersell 
Archbishop  Brilioth 
Dr.  Sockman 
Dr.  Whitehorn 

Assembly 

Chairman :  Bishop  Dun 

Secretary :  Mr.  Bilheimer 

Baron  van  Asbeck 
Mr.  Baeta 
Bishop  Berggrav 
Prof.  Berkelbach 
Dr.  Flew 
Prof.  Florovsky 
Dr.  Goebel 
Mr.  Kozaki 
Bishop  of  Malmesbury 
Dr.  Maury 
Dr.  Morehouse 
Dr.  Niemoller 
Dr.  Niesel 
Bishop  Nygren 
Archbishop  Rinkel 
Mr.  Schaer 
Mr.  Simon 
Miss  Sullivan 
Archimandrite  Timiadis 
President  Van  Dusen 
Dr.  von  Thadden 

Ecum.  and  Miss.  Calling 

Chairman :  Bishop  Newbigin 

Secretary :  Dr.  Hoekendijk 


Dr.  Bader 
Bishop  Baker 
Dr.  Gerdener 
Miss  de  Haller 
Mr.  Hayward 
Prof.  Ioannidis 
Deacon  Joseph 
Prof.  Kraemer 
President  Lakra 
Dr.  Leber 
Bishop  Lilje 
Dr.  Mackay 
Dr.  Manikam 
Mr.  Masih 
Bishop  Navarro 
Prof.  Nikolainen 
Mr.  Ranson 
Dr.  Eugene  Smith 
Mr.  Turnbull 
Bishop  Walls 

Inter-Church  Aid 

Chairman  :  Dr.  Moreland 

Commission.  Allemand 
Archbish.  Athenagoras 
Dr.  Buckner 
Bishop  Cranswick 
Prof.  Glumac 
Mrs.  Harrington 
Bishop  Hngsbro 
Bishop  Holt 
Dr.  Houser 
Dr.  Mackie 
Bishop  May 
Dr.  Michelfelder 
Dr.  Mott 
Dr.  Ohrn 
Mr.  Poincenot 
Dr.  Pradervand 
Dr.  Renkewitz 
Bishop  Sherman 
Dr.  Strong 
Mr.  Webber 
Dr.  Zigler 
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Appendix  III 


Letter  from  Dr.  T.  C.  Chao 

Yenching  School  of  Religion 
Peiping,  China. 

April  28th,  1950. 

To  the  Presidents  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches, 
c/o  Dr.  W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft, 

General  Secretary, 

17  route  de  Malagnou, 

Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Dear  Presidents, 

In  July  last  year  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
issued  a  statement  condemning  North  Korea  as  aggressor  and  questioning 
the  motives  of  the  Peace  Appeal  of  the  World  Peace  Congress  held  at  Stock¬ 
holm.  It  placed  me  in  a  very  strange  position,  for  I  am  one  of  the  presidents 
of  the  World  Council  on  the  one  side  and  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  Republic 
of  the  Chinese  people  on  the  other.  Only  recently  I  came  to  realize  how 
impossible  this  position  was.  As  a  patriotic  Chinese  I  must  protest  against 
the  Toronto  message,  which  sounds  so  much  like  the  voice  of  Wall  Street, 
and  as  a  president  I  should  have  endorsed  the  statement.  I  can  no  longer 
be  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  World  Council.  Therefore  I  resign  from  the 
office  and  request  that  my  name  be  deleted  from  all  the  Committees  of  the 
Council,  in  which  it  has  been  placed.  In  so  doing  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
complete  freedom  to  affirm  my  faith  in  and  my  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ,  my 
Lord  and  Saviour. 

Yours  under  Christ’s  grace, 

(signed)  T.  C.  Chao. 
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Letter  to  Dr.  T.  C.  Chao 

As  from  Rolle,  August  10,  1951. 

Professor  T.  C.  Chao, 

School  of  Religion, 

Peking,  China. 

Dear  Professor  Chao, 

Your  letter  of  April  28th  was  transmitted  to  the  Presidents  as  soon  as 
it  was  received.  But  it  could  only  be  considered  at  the  meetings  of  the  Executive 
and  Central  Committees  held  in  Switzerland  in  the  beginning  of  August. 

These  committees  have  instructed  me  to  say  that  the  World  Council 
accepts  your  resignation  with  very  real  regret.  We  must  add  that  we  do  not 
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believe  that  you  have  understood  the  true  nature  of  all  the  various  actions 
which  our  Council  has  taken  during  recent  years.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
discuss  these  matters  with  you  personally  and  give  you  a  personal  impression 
of  that  very  real  spiritual  struggle  through  which  we  have  gone  together 
as  we  seek  at  the  same  time  to  voice  the  implications  of  Christ’s  Lordship 
over  the  world  and  to  maintain  our  ecumenical  fellowship  in  which  so  many 
different  viewpoints  are  represented. 

We  rejoice  that  we  can  together  affirm  our  common  faith  and  our  common 
loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  And  we  express  the  hope 
that  in  spite  of  all  that  has  happened  and  may  happen  we  will  remain  united 
in  the  oneness  of  Christ  and  in  intercession  for  each  other. 

Yours  faithfully, 

W.  A.  Visser ’t  Hooft, 
General  Secretary. 


Appendix  V 


Report  of  the  General  Secretary 

This  annual  report  will  seek  to  describe  the  main  developments  in  the 
life  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  during  the  last  twelve  months  and 
to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  most  urgent  tasks  which  confront  us. 

1.  Clarifying  the  nature  of  the  Council 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  building-up  of  the  Council  the  most  important 
action  taken  at  the  Toronto  meeting  of  1950  was  not  the  resolution  concerning 
the  world  situation  which  has  been  so  widely  discussed  in  the  press,  but  the 
statement  on  the  nature  of  the  World  Council.  This  statement  has  already 
rendered  a  great  service  in  that  it  has  effectively  answered  a  number  of  critical 
questions  which  lived  in  the  minds  of  leaders  of  our  member  Churches.  The 
request  that  it  be  studied  in  the  Churches  has  been  met  with  response  in  a 
number  of  Churches,  notably  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Germany.  In  one  Church, 
the  Church  of  England,  a  special  commission  has  been  set  up  to  draw  up 
a  special  report  on  the  subject.  In  Poland  the  Toronto  document  has  been 
used  to  make  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of  intercommunion  between  the 
Churches  cooperating  in  the  World  Council.  And  many  articles  on  the  subject 
have  appeared  in  the  religious  press.  We  have,  therefore,  good  reason  to 
feel  that  this  attempt  to  make  our  purpose  more  explicit  has  been  very  worth 
while  and  has  cleared  the  ecumenical  atmosphere.  But  this  is  not  to  say 
that  we  can  now  consider  the  discussion  concerning  the  nature  and  task  of 
the  World  Council  as  closed.  The  intention  of  the  Toronto  document  was 
to  provoke  a  general  discussion.  And  we  have  had  very  valuable  reactions. 
But  few  of  these  have  carried  the  discussion  forward.  In  fact,  as  one  studies 
these  reactions,  one  wonders  whether  this  statement  has  perhaps  been  too 
well  received.  There  is  reason  to  be  grateful,  that  we  seem  to  have  succeeded 
in  showing  that  the  World  Council  does  not  intend  to  impose  any  particular 
conception  of  church  unity  or  to  force  the  Churches  into  situations  in  which 
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they  are  in  danger  of  compromising  their  fundamental  convictions.  But  is 
there  not  a  danger  that  this  assurance  will  be  interpreted  as  an  uncritical 
acceptance  of  the  status  quo  ?  Is  it  sufficiently  realised  that  as  one  of  our 
Presidents,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has  put  it,  the  World  Council  is 
not  merely  an  emulsion,  but  also  an  irritant,  and  that  it  must  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  ask  each  Church  whether  it  has  done  and  is  doing  what  it  ought 
to  do  to  realise  the  manifestation  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ  to  the  world  ? 
Bishop  Newbigin  puts  the  matter  clearly  when  he  says  :  “It  is  good  that 
Churches  should  be  reassured  in  respect  of  any  fear  that  they  might  surrender 
their  convictions  for  the  sake  of  some  man-made  organisation.  But  it  is 
also  good  that  they  should  be  reminded  that  they  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Living  God.”  It  is  therefore  essential  to  continue  this  conversation 
on  the  very  raison  d'etre  of  our  movement  and  we  hope  that  the  many  Churches 
which  have  not  yet  done  so  will  study  the  document  critically  and  send  us 
their  reactions.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Executive  Committee 
decided  to  make  the  subject  of  the  “Ecumenical  and  Missionary  Calling  of 
the  Church”  one  of  the  main  subjects  on  the  agenda  of  this  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee.  We  hope  therefore  that  the  discussion  of  that  subject 
will  be  used  as  an  opportunity  to  make  further  progress  in  our  understanding 
of  the  ecumenical  task  and  to  interpret  it  to  the  Churches  as  an  inescapable 
divine  challenge. 

2.  The  World  Council  and  the  international  situation 

It  is  inevitable  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  the  Council  should  be 
concerned  with  international  issues.  During  the  autumn  and  winter  there 
was  much  discussion  of  the  Toronto  resolution  concerning  Korea.  The  resol¬ 
ution  was  sharply  criticised  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  from  different 
points  of  view.  The  main  criticism  was  that  it  seemed  to  identify  the  attitude 
of  the  World  Council  with  one  group  of  powers.  Over  against  this  its  defenders 
pointed  out  that  the  resolution  had  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  all  that 
the  World  Council  had  said  at  and  since  the  Assembly  of  1948  and  that  it 
dealt  with  one  specific  concrete  breach  of  international  law.  The  World 
Council  did  not  intend  to  side  with  any  political  group  against  another. 
The  critical  days  of  November  and  December  1950  provided  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  this.  For  during  those  days  the  leaders  of  the  C.C.I.A., 
with  the  full  backing  and  participation  of  the  officers  of  the  World  Council, 
concentrated  on  speaking  to  the  Western  governments  and  urged  a  policy 
of  moderation,  patience  and  restraint. 

In  view  of  the  need  for  further  clarification  the  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Committee  called  together  a  group  of  advisors  which  met  in  February  just 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Serious  consideration  was 
given  to  the  convictions  which  had  been  expressed  by  the  Churches  and  not  in 
the  last  place  by  several  Churches  in  Eastern  Europe  which  had  not  been 
able  to  send  representatives  to  this  meeting.  Though  some  felt  that  the  govern¬ 
ing  bodies  of  the  World  Council  should  not  speak  too  often  on  political 
issues  and  that  no  further  statement  w7as  required,  the  prevailing  opinion 
was  that  in  view  of  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  which  had  arisen  a  letter 
to  the  member  Churches  containing  a  frank  statement  of  our  perplexities,  our 
concerns  and  our  convictions  was  needed.  The  reception  of  this  letter  has 
shown  that  the  latter  were  right.  For,  although  there  were  some  negative 
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reactions,  the  majority  of  the  answers  from  the  Churches  (including  some  in 
Eastern  Europe)  and  the  other  comments  expressed  gratitude  for  the  fact 
that  in  this  more  pastoral  and  more  modest  document  World  Council  leaders 
had  set  the  present  conflict  in  the  wider  perspective  of  the  struggle  for  justice 
and  freedom  and  called  upon  the  Churches  to  show  active  concern  with  the 
needs  of  the  masses.  The  two  points  in  this  statement  which  have  met  with 
response  in  the  Churches  and  even  outside  the  Churches  are  the  following : 
First,  that  the  World  Council  attempts  to  remain  fully  independent  from  all 
secular  powers  and  on  the  basis  of  open  brotherly  conversation  between  the 
Churches  to  give  a  genuine  Christian  answer  to  the  crucial  questions  of  the 
present  world  situation.  The  second  is  that  the  real  issue  is  not  what  happens 
to  ideologies  or  to  political  and  social  systems,  but  what  happens  to  man  and 
the  corollary  that  in  this  respect  the  task  of  the  Church  today  is  in  the  first 
place  to  raise  its  voice  in  defence  of  the  men  and  women  for  whom  Christ 
died  and  who  in  their  material  or  spiritual  insecurity  are  the  real  victims  of 
the  great  conflicts  of  our  time. 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  Council  is  at  the  same  time  criticised  for 
doing  nothing  about  the  international  situation  and  for  speaking  out  all  too 
frequently  about  the  issues  of  international  life.  What  most  critics  forget 
is  that  the  most  effective  services  rendered  by  the  Council  and  its  member 
Churches  to  the  cause  of  peace  are  in  the  realm  of  the  daily  concern  of  its 
leaders  and  staff  members,  very  particularly  those  of  the  C.C.I.A.,  with  the 
situations  which  cause  international  friction  and  conflict.  It  is  finally  in  the 
hard  and  concrete  work  on  specific  international  problems  that  the  cause  of 
peace  is  lost  or  won.  We  must,  therefore,  be  grateful  that  in  the  C.C.I.A. 
we  have  now  an  effective  instrument  for  such  specialised  service.  The  remark¬ 
able  service  which  the  C.C.I.A.  has  rendered,  particularly  in  initiating  the 
Peace  Observers  Commission,  show  that  its  work  has  been  significant  in 
preventing  war.  In  this  connection  it  must  however  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
C.C.I.A.  can  only  act  if  the  constituent  membership  of  the  W.C.C.  and  I.M.C. 
expresses  its  mind  sufficiently  clearly  so  as  to  provide  the  C.C.I.A.  with 
moral  backing  and  authority.  Fortunately  the  number  of  national  C.C.I.A. 
commissions  is  growing.  But  it  is  regrettable  that  in  some  countries  and 
Churches  appropriate  bodies  to  discharge  this  function  have  not  yet  been 
set  up. 


3.  Maintaining  the  fellowship 

But  the  question  arises  whether  the  Churches  themselves  are  at  peace 
with  one  another.  Has  not  the  division  of  the  world  as  so  often  in  history 
found  its  reflection  in  a  division  among  the  Churches  ?  We  must  admit  that 
during  this  last  year  it  has  often  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain 
the  fellowship  of  the  Churches  established  at  Amsterdam.  The  misunder¬ 
standings  seemed  to  increase  continually  and  there  was  too  little  personal 
contact  to  deal  with  them  in  an  ecumenical  fashion.  But  the  Spirit  which 
has  brought  us  together  has  not  ceased  to  operate.  And  so  this  same  year 
has  been  a  year  of  renewal  of  contacts  and  of  restoration  of  confidence.  It 
is  not  simply  that,  with  one  exception,  none  of  the  Churches  most  concerned 
has  given  up  its  membership  in  the  World  Council.  It  is  rather  that  they 
attach  to-day  a  greater  price  than  ever  to  their  membership  in  the  wider 
fellowship  and  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  prove  this.  This  is  not  to  say 
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that  the  maintenance  of  fellowship  will  from  now  on  prove  to  be  an  easy 
task.  The  recent  developments  in  China  cannot  but  cause  considerable 
concern,  and  especially  the  fact  that  pressure  is  brought  upon  the  Churches 
so  as  to  compel  them  to  cut  off  all  forms  of  communication  with  Churches 
or  ecumenical  bodies  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Again  we  regret  that  in 
spite  of  attempts  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  Church  of  Russia,  which 
is  not  a  member  Church  of  the  Council,  we  have  so  far  received  no  replies  to 
our  letters  but  only  general  communications  which  cannot  be  considered 
as  contributions  to  an  ecumenical  dialogue.  But  in  this  whole  matter  of 
relationships  across  political  lines  of  division  our  dominant  note  should  be 
one  of  gratitude.  Gratitude  for  the  chance  to  demonstrate  that  the  Lord 
holds  us  together.  Gratitude  for  the  vitally  important  insights  that  we  may 
pass  on  to  each  other,  and  above  all  the  insight  that  the  Church  of  Christ 
like  St.  Paul  can  truthfully  say  to-day :  “I  know  how  to  be  abased,  and  I 
know  how  to  abound...  I  can  do  all  things  in  Him  Who  strengthens  me.” 


4.  Relations  with  the  Orthodox  Churches 

In  our  relationships  with  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  this  year  has 
been  a  year  of  considerable  advance.  In  the  autumn  the  Holy  Synod  of  the 
Church  of  Greece  confirmed  its  decision  to  participate  fully  in  the  life  of 
the  World  Council.  This  decision  was  implemented  in  a  remarkable  way 
when  this  Church  invited  many  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  send  representatives  to  the  pilgrimage  and  festival 
in  commemoration  of  St.  Paul’s  coming  to  Europe.  For  the  free  and  easy 
fellowship  which  grew  up  during  those  two  weeks  of  common  worship,  of 
informal  discussion,  of  sharing  of  deep  impressions  has  probably  done  more 
to  bring  Eastern  and  Western  church  leaders  together  than  formal  conferences 
could  have  done.  The  ecumenical  movement  owes  a  special  debt  to  Professor 
Alivisatos,  the  main  organiser  of  this  pilgrimage,  who  can  now  look  back 
on  more  than  30  years  of  efforts  to  bring  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  those 
of  the  West  into  fraternal  relations  with  each  other. 

The  Beirut  Conference  on  Refugees  also  provided  an  unique  opportunity 
for  closer  contact  with  the  Oriental  Churches.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
World  Council  was  founded  the  four  ancient  Patriarchates  as  well  as 
other  Oriental  Churches  were  represented  and  the  needs  and  problems  of 
these  Churches  were  discussed.  It  became  abundantly  clear  that  these  needs 
are  very  urgent  and  constitute  a  challenge  to  Western  Churches.  For  the 
Christian  cause  in  the  Near  East  is  represented  by  old  and  young  Churches 
together. 

Through  its  work  among  refugees  the  World  Council  has  accepted  a  large 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  life  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  in  Western 
Europe  with  no  fewer  than  half  a  million  adherents.  With  the  help  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Germanos,  and  since  his  death,  of  his  successor  Archbishop 
Athenagoras,  we  try  to  arrive  at  the  maximum  cooperation  and  coordination 
of  the  Churches  concerned  and  maintain  constructive  relations  with  all  Ortho¬ 
dox  jurisdictions.  It  should  also  be  added  that  we  have  been  able  to  establish 
very  good  relations  with  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Yugoslavia. 
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5.  Asian  developments 

The  year  has  also  been  characterised  by  a  further  strenghtening  of  our 
contacts  with  the  Asian  Churches.  On  April  1  Dr.  Rajah  Manikam  began 
his  new  work  as  East  Asia  secretary  of  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C.  The 
first  visits  which  he  has  made  were  to  the  Churches  in  Malaya  and  Indonesia. 
And  from  both  countries  we  have  heard  how  greatly  the  visit  by  a  fellow- 
Christian  from  Asia  in  the  name  of  the  ecumenical  fellowship  is  appreciated. 
It  is  already  clear  that  his  work  will  not  only  result  in  increased  understanding 
of  the  ecumenical  movement,  but  at  the  same  time  in  the  strengthening  of 
cooperation  between  the  Churches  in  the  countries  concerned  and  in  more 
effective  contribution  of  the  Asian  Churches  to  the  life  of  the  two  world 
bodies  which  he  represents. 

The  journey  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  Tomkins  had  not  only  the  purpose  to 
bring  the  Churches  of  Ceylon,  India  and  Pakistan  more  fully  into  the  activities 
of  Faith  and  Order,  but  also  to  learn  the  lessons  that  can  be  learned  from 
the  far-reaching  discussions  on  church  unity  which  are  taking  place  in  these 
countries.  And  the  journey  of  Dr.  Kraemer  with  its  main  purpose  to  help 
the  Churches  of  South-East  Asia  in  their  approach  to  the  laity  has  brought 
Asian  church  leaders  into  closer  touch  with  the  vital  movements  of  thought 
and  life  of  which  the  Ecumenical  Institute  is  the  centre. 

On  the  other  hand  Asia  gave  us  during  this  last  year  Miss  Sarah  Chakko, 
whose  presence  at  World  Council  headquarters  as  pioneer  and  Secretary  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Life  and  Work  of  Women  in  the  Church  and  whose 
visits  to  many  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  to  the  Near  East,  to  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  have  resulted  not  only  in  new  interest  in  and  activity  concerning 
the  life  and  work  of  women  in  the  Church,  but  also  in  a  new  understanding 
of  the  gifts  which  Asian  Christians  have  to  give  to  their  fellow-Christians  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

These  developments  are  important  since  they  indicate  that  the  limitation 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  to  one  part  of  the  world  has  now  definitely 
ceased.  Nevertheless  we  have  by  no  means  done  what  we  should  have  done 
to  demonstrate  the  world- wide  character  of  our  movement.  So  far  no  meeting 
of  the  Central  or  Executive  Committees  has  been  held  outside  the  Western 
hemisphere.  It  is  unthinkable  that  in  the  whole  period  between  the  first 
and  second  Assemblies  all  main  meetings  of  the  Council  should  be  held  in 
one  part  of  the  world.  That  is  why  the  Executive  Committee  has  decided 
to  propose  to  the  Central  Committee  that  its  fifth  meeting  should  be  held 
in  India.  As  we  become  more  strongly  aware  of  the  problems  of  the  younger 
Churches  in  our  membership,  the  whole  question  of  the  true  relation  between 
the  ecumenical  and  missionary  aspects  of  the  calling  of  the  Church  takes 
on  an  increasing  importance.  The  problem  is  by  no  means  a  merely  organis¬ 
ational  one.  It  is  rather  a  problem  of  fundamental  orientation.  And  if 
therefore  at  this  meeting  we  will  give  considerable  time  to  this  particular 
question  we  do  so  with  the  conviction  that  the  question  of  the  cooperation 
and  association  between  the  I.M.C.  and  W.C.C.  must  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  much  deeper  question  of  the  true  relation  between  the  call  to 
unity  and  the  call  to  witness. 
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6.  Refugees 

In  our  work  with  and  for  refugees  this  year  has  been  crucial  and  that 
for  two  reasons.  First  of  all  it  was  a  year  of  transition  for  the  work  among 
the  Displaced  Persons  in  Europe,  for  in  view  of  the  expected  closing  down 
of  I.R.O.  as  many  D.P.’s  as  at  all  possible  had  to  be  helped  to  emigrate. 
Under  the  direction  of  Edgar  Chandler  the  large  staff  of  our  W.C.C.  refugee 
operation  has  taken  a  very  considerable  share  in  this  important  task.  Very 
real  progress  was  also  made  in  bringing  our  refugee  workers  into  close  touch 
with  the  life  of  the  W.C.C.  as  a  whole. 

The  second  important  development  had  to  do  with  the  refugees  in  the 
Near  East.  Owing  to  our  preoccupation  with  the  masses  of  refugees  in 
Europe  we  had  not  given  sufficient  attention  to  their  sufferings.  What  was 
obviously  necessary  was  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  Churches  and  of  the 
Governments  on  the  needs  of  these  800,000  Arabs  who  had  become  the  victims 
of  political  developments  and  for  whom  there  seemed  to  be  no  future.  The 
Beirut  Conference  called  by  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C.  together  has  certainly 
succeeded  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  this  task.  The  representatives  of 
Western  Churches,  who  were  deeply  moved  by  what  they  saw  and  heard  in 
the  refugee  camps,  have  already  made  strong  representations  to  their  respective 
Governments  on  the  subject  and  we  trust  that  those  Churches  who  can  do  so, 
will  accept  to  participate  in  a  coordinated  action  of  relief,  rehabilitation  and 
resettlement. 

7.  Laymen 

The  Amsterdam  Assembly  decided  that  the  W.C.C.  should  call  together 
regional  conferences  of  laymen.  The  first  of  these  —  for  the  European  countries 
—  has  just  been  held  in  Bad  Boll.  The  second  will  be  held  early  in  1952  in 
the  U.S.A.  These  meetings  are  significant  in  that  they  help  leading  Christian 
laymen  to  see  their  daily  struggle  against  a  secular  environment  in  the  pers¬ 
pective  of  the  total  task  of  the  Christian  Church.  At  the  same  time  they 
keep  the  World  Council,  which  could  so  easily  begin  to  move  in  an  unreal 
world,  in  living  touch  with  the  real  problems  of  church  members  in  the 
modern  world.  The  unforgettable  Kirchentag  in  Berlin,  which  had  a  strong 
ecumenical  note,  has  once  again  shown  how  eager  church  members  are  to 
receive  from  the  Churches  a  concrete  word  of  guidance  for  their  perplexing 
problems.  It  is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  World  Council  to  participate 
fully  in  this  very  widespread  movement  of  rediscovery  of  the  Christian  vocation 
in  the  world.  The  Ecumenical  Institute  which  will  start  a  new  period  when 
in  a  few  months  the  Chateau  de  Bossey  will  have  been  rebuilt  is  therefore 
a  very  indispensable  and  central  part  of  our  whole  programme. 


8.  Religious  Liberty 

The  Toronto  meeting  had  given  serious  attention  to  the  question  of 
religious  liberty.  A  few  months  later  the  conference  for  the  Latin  countries 
of  Europe  called  by  the  Department  of  Interchurch  Aid  and  held  at  Torre 
Pellice  provided  an  opportunity  to  implement  the  Toronto  decisions  and  to 
apply  them  specifically  to  the  situation  in  the  Latin  area,  and  more  particularly 
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in  Spain,  where  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  Evangelical  Churches  continue 
to  give  cause  for  concern. 

It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  underline  that  the  World  Council  intends 
to  continue  the  struggle  for  religious  liberty,  for  we  have  given  sufficient 
proofs  that  we  consider  such  liberty  essential  for  the  sake  of  the  Christian 
witness.  But  since  the  question  has  been  raised  again  and  again  whether  the 
World  Council  does  not  in  fact  seek  to  establish  a  situation  in  which  its 
member  Churches  have  as  it  were  a  monopoly  and  in  which  there  is  discrimin¬ 
ation  against  other  Churches,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  state  definitely  that 
we  have  no  such  intention  at  all.  Our  statements  about  religious  liberty  are 
meant  as  statements  of  principle  which  are  of  general  validity,  and  by  no 
means  as  weapons  in  a  struggle  to  strengthen  the  position  of  certain  Churches 
over  against  other  Churches. 

I  turn  now  to  some  of  the  immediate  tasks  confronting  us.  These  can 
be  described  with  reference  to  three  world  meetings. 

9.  Faith  and  Order 

The  first  is  the  Faith  and  Order  Conference  at  Lund.  The  significance 
of  that  meeting  is  two-fold.  It  will  show  whether  with  respect  to  the  crucial 
issue  of  unity  in  faith  and  order  the  Churches  have  made  any  substantial 
progress.  It  will  also  be  an  opportunity  to  relate  the  concern  for  unity  more 
closely  to  the  other  aspects  of  our  ecumenical  task.  It  would  therefore  be 
most  unfortunate  if  this  conference  were  to  be  regarded  by  the  member 
Churches  as  a  meeting  of  technicians  or  of  experts  on  the  complicated  problems 
of  reunion.  On  the  contrary  the  Lund  meeting  should  be  seized  as  an  opport¬ 
unity  to  make  the  whole  membership  of  our  Churches  realise  that  the  unity 
which  we  have  is  by  no  means  that  full  unity  which  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  which  is  indispensable  if  its  witness  is  to  be 
convincing. 

10.  The  Second  Assembly 

At  this  meeting  we  shall  have  to  take  some  very  important  decisions  about 
the  Second  Assembly.  Last  year  in  Toronto  a  general  outline  of  the  Assembly 
was  drawn  up.  This  year  we  must  begin  to  give  substance  and  content  to 
the  plan.  In  this  matter  we  have  now  the  help  of  the  Commission  of  25,  a 
widely  representative  group  of  theologians  and  laymen  from  many  Churches 
who  have  struggled  for  ten  days  with  each  other  and  with  the  basic  theme  of 
the  Christian  hope.  Their  first  report  submitted  to  this  Central  Committee 
is  an  ecumenical  document  of  exceptional  importance,  for  it  has  grown  out 
of  a  meeting  of  minds  which  has  gone  through  the  stages  of  misunderstanding 
and  conflict  but  finally  reached  the  stage  of  substantial,  though  by  no  means 
complete  understanding.  It  is  essential  for  the  life  of  our  movement  that 
such  an  encounter  in  the  deeper  regions  of  faith  should  take  place  and  that 
the  results  of  such  a  conversation  should  fertilise  all  our  work,  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  Assembly. 

The  decisions  which  we  will  take  concerning  the  theme  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  subsidiary  themes  will  have  a  considerable  bearing  on  all  our  activities 
during  the  coming  years.  For  if  the  Assembly  is  to  be  an  Assembly  of  the 
Churches,  it  will  be  necessary  to  interest  the  Churches  in  the  spiritual  process 
leading  up  to  the  Assembly.  This  will  be  in  a  special  way  the  task  of  our 
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Study  Department,  which  has  just  completed  an  important  series  of  conferences 
and  will  bring  specific  proposals  concerning  Assembly  preparation  to  the 
Central  Committee. 

11.  World  Christian  Youth  Conference 

Our  Youth  Department  also  looks  forward  to  an  important  world  gather¬ 
ing,  namely  the  World  Christian  Youth  Conference  to  be  held  in  South  India 
in  December  1952.  This  meeting  will  be  comparable  to  the  World  Christian 
Youth  Conferences  held  at  Amsterdam  and  Oslo  in  that  it  is  a  common 
undertaking  of  the  ecumenical  movements  concerned  with  youth,  but  it  will 
be  a  much  smaller  gathering  and  will  be  a  world  conference  in  an  Asian 
setting  and  with  special  emphasis  on  Asian  participation  and  Asian  concerns. 
Very  thorough  preparation  is  being  made  for  this  conference  and  youth 
leaders  of  Asia  are  taking  a  large  share  in  this  preparatory  task. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether  this  gathering  is  necessary  and  the 
work  and  expense  involved  can  be  justified.  The  five  movements  cooperating 
in  this  plan  are  convinced  that  this  meeting,  like  its  predecessors,  can  give 
new  inspiration  to  Christian  youth  movements  in  many  lands  and  that  it 
will  help  very  considerably  in  giving  young  Christians  in  Asia  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  a  new  vision  of  their  share  in  the  total  Christian  task. 

12.  Conclusion 

As  one  surveys  this  wide  field  of  activities  which  are  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  our 
fellowship  has  already  sufficient  spiritual  strength  to  carry  this  burden  of 
responsibility.  But  that  is  not  the  right  way  of  looking  at  our  work.  The 
real  question  is  whether  we  have  just  invented  tasks  or  have  received  them 
from  the  hands  of  God.  Now  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  every  committee 
and  every  blue  or  green  document  with  the  World  Council’s  name  on  it  is 
a  heavenly  gift.  But  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  tasks  on  which  we  are  engaged 
are  laid  upon  us.  And  if  that  is  so,  then  we  may  trust  that  the  One  who  gives 
the  task  will  also  give  the  strength  to  perform  it. 

And  there  is  further  perspective.  A  wise  old  missionary  once  said  to  a 
young  colleague  who  was  worrying  about  his  own  inadequacy :  “Do  not 
ask  what  you  do  for  the  work ;  ask  what  the  work  does  for  you.”  For  must 
all  of  us  who  have  shared  in  this  ecumenical  work  not  confess  that  through 
it  things,  great  things,  have  happened  to  us  ?  Our  closing  note  is  therefore 
a  note  of  gratitude  that  in  a  time  of  so  much  destruction  and  so  much  division 
we  ourselves  through  this  work  of  construction  and  gathering,  through  this 
work  of  building  up  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  are  being  built  like  living  stones 
into  a  spiritual  house. 


Appendix  VI 

The  Calling  of  the  Church  to  Mission  and  to  Unity 
I.  The  Purpose  of  this  Enquiry 

1.  The  problem  of  the  relation  of  “Church”  and  “Mission”  has  been 
before  the  minds  of  Christians  for  many  decades.  The  older  Churches  have 
only  slowly  and  painfully  learned  to  accept  the  missionary  obligation.  The 
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younger  Churches  are  slowly  and  painfully  emerging  from  the  period  of 
tutelage  under  foreign  missions  into  independence  as  Churches.  The  words 
“Church”  and  “Mission”  still  denote  in  the  minds  of  most  Christians  two 
different  kinds  of  institution.  Yet  we  know  that  these  two  things  cannot 
rightly  be  separated. 

2.  The  problem  has  taken  a  new  shape  through  the  development  of  the 
International  Missionary  Council  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as 
two  distinct  organizations.  These  two  organizations  represent  somewhat 
different  constituencies  and  gather  to  themselves  different  enthusiasms.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  relation  between  them  must  be  most  carefully  re¬ 
considered. 

3.  It  must  at  once  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  simply  that  the  I.M.C. 
represents  the  calling  of  the  Church  to  evangelism,  and  the  W.C.C.  its  calling 
to  unity.  The  situation  is  much  more  complex.  On  the  one  hand  the  mission¬ 
ary  movement  has  been  from  the  beginning  imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
calling  to  unity.  Because  the  Gospel  is  one  and  the  world  is  one,  those  who 
were  inspired  to  recall  the  Church  to  its  duty  to  take  the  Gospel  to  the  whole 
world  could  not  fail  to  see  a  vision  of  unity  which  transcended  those  divisions 
within  which  Churches  unmindful  of  their  missionary  calling  had  been  so 
long  content  to  live.  The  young  Churches  which  have  grown  up  as  the  fruit 
of  this  missionary  movement  have  already  in  many  areas  formed  regional 
unions  of  Churches,  and  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  now  —  for  the  first  time  — 
world-wide,  has  inevitably  compelled  Christians  to  think  afresh  about  its 
unity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  movement  towards  unity  has  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  concerned  itself  with  the  Church’s  witness  to  the  world.  Unity  has 
been  sought  out  of  a  deep  conviction  that  only  together  can  Christians  give 
true  witness  and  effective  service  to  the  world.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  total  activity  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  concerned  with  such 
witness  and  service  to  the  world. 

4.  The  present  situation  is,  however,  one  of  real  confusion.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  Churches  efforts  have  been  made  to  present  the  missionary 
obligation  and  the  obligation  to  unity  in  their  true  inter-dependence,  while 
in  other  Churches  there  is  so  little  concern  about  either  obligation  that  the 
problem  does  not  arise.  But  the  following  examples  may  be  given  of  the 
failure  to  relate  the  two  obligations  rightly  to  each  other  : 

(a)  Among  students  and  others  in  the  older  Churches  there  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  belief  that  the  “missionary”  era  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
“ecumenical”  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  world-wide  missionary 
obligation  has  lost  something  of  its  urgency. 

(b)  In  the  lands  of  the  younger  Churches  the  word  “mission”  has  been 
almost  exclusively  connected  with  organizations  controlled  from  the 
lands  of  the  Western  nations.  With  the  coming  of  a  new  era  in  which 
the  younger  Churches  have  taken  their  place  as  equal  partners  with 
the  older  Churches  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  there  is  a  danger 
that  the  whole  concept  of  “mission”  should  be  at  a  discount  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  bygone  day. 

(c)  There  is  a  danger  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  being  in  a 
position  to  leave  “missionary”  concerns  to  another  body,  should 
become  an  affair  for  ecclesiastics  concerned  simply  with  the  Church 
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itself,  and  should  lose  that  character  of  openness  and  commitment 
to  the  world’s  needs  which  has  characterized  the  “missionary” 
movement. 

(d)  It  is  a  very  serious  fact  that,  on  the  above  grounds,  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  is  rejected  by  considerable  bodies  of  Christians  who 
—  in  the  name  of  missionary  concern  —  refuse  to  be  bound  up  with 
a  Council  of  Churches.  These  groups  have  increased  greatly  in 
recent  years.  Some  of  them  are  working  deliberately  against  the 
Council,  and  are  causing  much  confusion  in  some  areas. 

II.  Terminology 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  thinking  on  these  issues  is  often  confused 
by  lack  of  clarity  in  the  use  of  terms.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  achieve 
uniformity  because,  quite  apart  from  problems  of  translation,  even  the  same 
English  word  carries  very  different  overtones  of  meaning  in  different  areas. 

The  words  “mission”  and  “community”  are  examples  which  have  occurred 
during  our  discussion.  We  would  especially  draw  attention  to  the  recent 
confusion  in  the  use  of  the  word  “ecumenical.”  It  is  important  to  insist  that 
this  word,  which  comes  from  the  Greek  word  for  the  whole  inhabited  earth, 
is  properly  used  to  describe  everything  that  relates  to  the  whole  task  of  the 
whole  Church  to  bring  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world.  It  therefore  covers 
equally  the  missionary  movement  and  the  movement  towards  unity,  and 
must  not  be  used  to  describe  the  latter  in  contradistinction  to  the  former. 

We  believe  that  a  real  service  will  be  rendered  to  true  thinking  on  these  subjects 
in  the  Churches  if  we  so  use  this  word  that  it  covers  both  Unity  and  Mission 
in  the  context  of  the  whole  world.  Both  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C.  are 
thus  properly  to  be  described  as  organs  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement. 

Our  concern  in  this  study  is  the  recovery  in  thought,  in  action,  and  in 
organization,  of  the  true  unity  between  the  Church’s  mission  to  the  world 
(its  Apostolate)  and  the  Church’s  obligation  to  be  one. 

III.  The  Biblical  Basis  for  the  Church’s  Unity  and  Apostolicity 

The  division  in  our  thought  and  practice  between  “Church”  and  “Mission” 
can  be  overcome  only  as  we  return  to  Christ  Himself,  in  Whom  the  Church 
has  its  being  and  its  task,  and  to  a  fresh  understanding  of  what  He  has  done, 
is  doing,  and  will  do.  God’s  eternal  purpose  is  to  “sum  up  all  things  in  Christ.” 

According  to  this  purpose  He  has  reconciled  us  to  Himself  and  to  one  another  V 

through  the  Cross  and  has  built  us  together  to  be  a  habitation  of  God  in  the 
Spirit.  In  reconciling  us  to  Himself  in  Christ  He  has  at  the  same  time  made 
us  His  ambassadors  beseeching  others  to  be  reconciled  to  Him.  He  has 
made  us  members  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  that  means  that  we  are  both 
members  one  of  another  and  also  committed  thereby  to  partnership  in  His 
redeeming  mission. 

In  more  detail  we  may  say  that  the  Church’s  unity  and  apostolicity  rests 
upon  the  whole  redeeming  work  of  Christ  —  past,  present  and  future. 

(a)  It  rests  upon  His  finished  work  upon  the  Cross.  He  has  wrought 
the  atonement  between  man  and  God  —  an  atonement  for  the  whole 
human  race.  As  we  receive  the  reconciliation  we  are  both  reconciled 
to  one  another,  and  also  constrained  by  His  love  to  bring  to  all  men 
the  good  news  of  reconciliation. 
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(b)  It  rests  upon  His  continuing  work  as  the  risen  Lord  Who,  having 
conquered  sin  and  death,  sits  at  God’s  right  hand,  and  by  His  spirit 
communicates  to  us  His  own  fulness.  By  His  spirit  we  are  joined 
as  members  in  His  body,  committed  to  His  redemptive  mission. 
We  are  enabled  to  abide  in  Him,  and  so  to  bear  fruit.  We  are  given 
power  to  be  His  witnesses  to  all  the  nations  and  to  gather  together 
peoples  of  all  races  and  tongues. 

(c)  It  rests  upon  His  promise  that  He  will  come  again.  In  His  final 
victory  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  will  be  His,  there  will  be  one  flock 
as  there  is  one  Shepherd,  and  all  things  will  be  summed  up  in  Him. 
But  first  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  preached  throughout 
the  whole  world.  In  His  mercy  he  gives  us  time  and  strength  to 
fulfil  this  task. 

Thus  the  obligation  to  take  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world,  and  the  oblig¬ 
ation  to  draw  all  Christ’s  people  together  both  rest  upon  Christ’s  whole 
work,  and  are  indissolubly  connected.  Every  attempt  to  separate  these  two 
tasks  violates  the  wholeness  of  Christ’s  ministry  to  the  world.  Both  of  them 
are,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  essential  to  the  being  of  the  Church  and 
the  fulfilment  of  its  function  as  the  Body  of  Christ. 

Note  :  There  are  two  important  matters  in  which  we  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  biblical  revelation,  and  on  these  we  consider  that  study  is  needed  : 

(a)  While  we  are  agreed  that  unity  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Church,  we  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  visible  forms  in  which  this  unity  is  to  be  expressed. 

(b)  While  we  are  agreed  in  looking  for  Christ’s  final  victory,  we  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  manner  of  His  victory,  and  as  to  its  relation  to  what  we  may  rightly  hope  for 
within  history. 

IV.  Implications  for  the  Life  of  the  Church 

1.  We  recognize  with  thankfulness  all  the  signs  of  the  Church’s  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  its  missionary  nature  —  the  witness  of  many  congregations 
and  groups,  the  great  work  of  “home  and  foreign”  missions,  and  the  faithful 
witness  of  countless  individuals. 

2.  Yet  we  have  to  confess  with  deep  penitence  that  the  normal  life  of 
our  Churches  does  not  express  the  truth  that  to  be  a  Christian  is  necessarily 
to  be  involved  in  a  mission  to  the  whole  world. 

(a)  The  average  congregation  is  apt  to  be  an  introverted  community 
which  does  not  think  primarily  of  its  obligation  to  bring  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Christ  to  its  whole  neighbourhood  and  to  the  whole  world, 
and  this  introversion  is  apt  to  mark  the  life,  thought  and  leadership 
of  the  whole  Church.  This  applies  to  the  younger  Churches  as  well 
as  to  the  older. 

(b)  Even  where  the  obligation  is  acknowledged  and  acted  upon,  such 
action  tends  to  take  the  form  of  a  separate  “mission”  supported  by 
the  congregation  but  not  regarded  as  the  responsibility  of  every 
member. 

(c)  Normal  theological  study  and  teaching  does  not  sufficiently  concern 
itself  with  the  task  of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  those  outside.  It  largely 
presupposes  a  static,  rather  than  a  missionary  Church. 
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(d)  The  great  world  missionary  enterprise  of  the  Churches  has  naturally 
created  its  own  instruments  and  organizations,  and  these  tend  to  be 
somewhat  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  life  of  the  Churches.  It  is 
too  easy  to  be  a  church  member  without  feeling  oneself  committed 
to  the  world- wide  missionary  task. 

3.  We  are  thankful  to  know  of  many  bold  attempts  to  break  through 
this  situation  and  to  develop  new  patterns  of  church  life  which  shall  demons¬ 
trate  the  essentially  dynamic  and  missionary  character  of  the  Church.  We 
commend  to  the  attention  of  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C.  the  studies  carried 
on  in  this  realm  by  the  W.C.C.  through  its  Secretariat  for  Evangelism,  and 
we  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  enlist  the  much  more  energetic  participation 
of  the  Churches  in  these  studies. 

4.  As  we  see  how  many  Churches  in  our  own  day  are  being  stripped  of 
many  things  which  have  been  regarded  as  necessary  —  such  as  buildings, 
funds,  institutions,  and  privileged  positions  —  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
God  is  in  this  way  forcing  His  Church  to  come  out  into  the  open  and  to 
commit  itself  afresh  in  a  dynamic  encounter  with  the  world.  We  pray  that 
the  Church  everywhere  may  learn  to  abandon  all  trust  in  earthly  securities 
and  to  face  the  world  with  that  courage  which  is  now  the  very  condition  of 
existence  for  some  of  our  member  Churches. 

V.  Implications  for  the  World  Missionary  Task 

1 .  The  great  missionary  movement  of  the  recent  centuries  has  under  God 
brought  into  being  a  Church  which  is  in  some  sense  world- wide.  We  confess 
with  gratitude  that  this  is  a  mighty  work  of  God's  Spirit  working  through 
His  Church  even  when  the  Church’s  obedience  was  in  many  ways  deeply 
imperfect.  Despite  all  its  limitations  and  imperfections  this  movement  has 
been  the  greatest  spiritual  movement  of  its  kind  in  history.  It  is  a  movement 
moreover  which,  even  at  the  present  time,  engages  the  devotion  and  represents 
the  sacrificial  giving  of  a  great  multitude  of  Christian  people. 

2.  We  have  nevertheless  to  acknowledge  with  penitence  that  this  great 
movement  has  in  many  respects  been  marred  by  the  defects  of  the  Churches 
from  which  the  mission  went  forth.  In  particular : 

(a)  There  has  been  an  unconscious  confusion  of  the  unchanging  Gospel 
with  the  particular  cultural,  economic  and  institutional  forms  of  the 
older  Churches. 

(b)  The  result  has  been  that  missionaries  of  the  older  Churches  have 
often  been  instrumental  in  bringing  into  being  Churches  which  are 
too  largely  replicas  of  those  from  which  they  had  come.  We  have 
therefore  to  admit  that  there  has  been  an  element  of  cultural  domination 
in  the  work  of  missions,  and  that  those  engaged  in  the  missionary 
enterprise  have  often  relied  too  much  upon  their  own  precept,  example 
and  influence  and  have  not  given  sufficient  freedom  to  the  younger 
Churches  to  express  their  Christian  obedience  in  new  forms  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(c)  This  has  inevitably  resulted  in  the  creation  of  Churches  which,  even 
though  technically  independent,  are  yet  compelled  to  depend  upon 
the  older  Churches  for  support  in  leadership  and  finance  because 
they  are  too  foreign  in  form. 
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(d)  Moreover,  because  of  the  divisions  in  the  older  Churches,  the  various 
missions  of  many  denominations  from  many  lands  have  created 
confusion  and  division  of  the  Christian  witness  among  non-Christian 
peoples. 

(e)  We  have  to  admit  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  great  volume 
of  missionary  giving  and  service  which  flows  out  from  the  older 
Churches  is  at  present  required  to  prop  up  relatively  static  younger 
Churches,  rather  than  to  make  new  advances  for  the  Gospel. 

3.  We  are  therefore  led  to  urge  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  fresh  study  of 
missionary  principles  and  practice,  and  especially  for  a  very  earnest  reconsider¬ 
ation  of  our  present  methods  in  the  light  of  the  Bible.  We  trust  that  the 
present  study  programme  of  the  I.M.C.  will  be  helpful  to  this  end.  Our 
aim  must  be  a  partnership  between  older  and  younger  Churches  in  which 
the  strength  of  the  former  is  not  exhausted  in  the  support  of  the  latter,  but 
in  which  older  and  younger  Churches  together  can  devote  their  combined 
strength  to  the  vast  unfinished  mission  of  the  Church  to  all  men  and  all  nations. 

VI.  Implications  for  the  Future  Structure  and  Relationship  of  the  I.M.C.  and 
the  W.C.C. 

1 .  In  recognition  of  the  inseparability  of  the  unity  and  the  mission  of  the 
Church,  the  I.M.C.  and  the  W.C.C.  are  constitutionally  “in  association 
with”  one  another.  This  formal  interlocking  is  finding  increasing  expression, 
as  in  the  creation  of  such  common  instruments  of  action  as  C.C.I.A.  and 
the  appointment  of  an  East  Asia  Secretary  responsible  to  both  bodies.  Never¬ 
theless,  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  inevitably  raises 
the  question  whether  this  association  of  two  autonomous  organizations 
adequately  expresses  the  unity  in  calling  and  purpose  which  both  bodies 
acknowledge.  Should  “association”  now  give  place  to  a  new  and  much 
closer  relationship  ? 

2.  This  question  cannot  be  answered  without  taking  fully  into  account 
differences  in  the  pattern  and  methods  of  the  two  organizations  as  well  as 
some  differences  in  the  range  and  character  of  the  constituencies  which  the 
two  bodies  at  present  represent  and  serve.  These  technical  factors  require 
more  attention  than  can  be  given  to  them  by  the  present  meeting  of  the  Central 
Committee.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  officers  of  the  W.C.C.  and 
the  I.M.C.  should  be  asked  to  examine  this  question  afresh  and  (through  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  W.C.C.  and  the  I.M.C.)  make  such  recommendations 
to  both  bodies  as  may  make  their  relationship  the  most  convincing  instrument 
and  symbol  possible  of  the  unity  affirmed  throughout  this  statement. 

3.  While  this  question  of  the  future  of  two  great  ecumenical  organizations 
follows  inevitably  from  the  principles  formulated  in  this  document,  it  cannot 
be  emphasised  too  strongly  that  the  real  issues  raised  by  this  discussion  have 
far  wider  and  deeper  implications  than  that  of  organization. 
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Appendix  VII 


Summary  statement  on  China 

At  this  session  the  Central  Committee  also  received  a  report  on  the  develop¬ 
ing  situation  in  China.  Christian  Churches  in  that  country,  both  in  view 
of  the  virtually  conditional  nature  of  the  religious  liberty  now  guaranteed  by 
the  Central  People’s  Government,  and  in  accordance  with  their  complete 
acceptance  of  the  Government’s  leadership  and  control,  had  step  by  step 
decided  to  sever  all  connections  with  Christian  missions  from  the  West. 
It  had  similarly  become  impossible  in  practice  to  maintain  contacts  between 
the  Chinese  Churches  and  the  ecumenical  movements.  The  letter  of  resignation 
sent  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Chao  from  his  office  as  one  of  the  Joint  Presidents  of  the 
W.C.C.  was  read  to  the  meeting,  and  understood  in  light  of  the  matters 
reported.  The  Committee  expressed  its  intention  of  continuing  to  hold  the 
Christian  Churches  of  China  in  ecumenical  fellowship  through  love  and 
prayer. 


Appendix  VIII 


Summary  statement  on  South-East  Asia 

Dr.  Rajah  Manikam,  East  Asia  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Chur¬ 
ches  and  the  International  Missionary  Council,  himself  an  Indian  Christian, 
described  the  contemporary  setting  of  the  Christian  Churches  in  India, 
Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Indonesia,  Malaya  and  Thailand.  The  first  five 
of  these  countries  had  attained  national  independence  recently  and  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  that  newly  gained  freedom  was  still  felt  there,  but  there  was  also 
instability  and  a  sense  of  insecurity. 

A  religious  revolution  was  taking  place  in  the  Asian  continent  and  the 
ancient  religions  were  taking  on  new  life.  Christians  had  to  come  to  grips 
with  Hinduism,  Buddhism  and  Islam.  Moreover  there  was  a  passion  for 
social  and  economic  justice  and  a  great  desire  for  racial  equality,  and  among 
the  student  class,  peasants  and  factory  workers  Communism  held  out  an 
appeal  on  those  lines. 

Dr.  Manikam  pointed  out  that  the  population  of  all  the  East  Asian 
countries  amounted  to  1,160,000,000  of  whom  50,000,000  were  Christians. 
Of  the  latter  16,000,000  were  non- Roman  Catholic  Christians.  “We  are  in 
a  small  minority  in  these  countries,  and  we  face  common  problems,”  he 
continued.  “We  know  more  about  the  heritage  of  our  parent  Churches  in 
the  West  than  about  our  sister  Churches  in  Asia.”  There  was  a  great  need 
for  unity,  not  only  in  learning  about  their  sister  Churches  but  also  in  develop¬ 
ing  world- wide  fellowship  through  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
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Appendix  IX 


Part  I 

First  Report  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  the  theme 
of  the  Assembly  to  the  Central  Committee 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

a)  The  mandate  of  the  Commission 

At  its  session  at  Toronto  in  1950  the  Central  Committee  decided  “that 
the  Study  Department  Committee  take  steps  to  form  a  commission  of  not 
more  than  twenty-five  of  the  most  creative  thinkers  of  the  Churches  to  work 
on  the  preparation  of  a  document,  which  will  be  the  basis  for  the  consideration 
of  the  main  theme  of  the  Assembly.”  During  its  meetings  in  the  summer  of 
1950  the  Study  Department  Committee  drew  up  a  list  of  25  names  and  these 
were  subsequently  invited.  The  great  majority  of  those  invited  accepted. 
Some  who  could  not  accept  were  replaced.  Seven  members  accepted  but 
could  not  attend  the  first  meeting. 

b)  The  First  Meeting  of  the  Commission 

The  first  meeting  was  attended  by  twenty-two  members  as  well  as  five 
staff-members.  The  meeting  took  place  at  Rolle  (Switzerland),  from  July 
20-30,  1951.  The  discussion  was  centred  on  the  following  themes :  The  Centre 
and  Foundation  of  our  Unity ;  The  Hope  of  the  Church  and  the  Hope  of 
the  World ;  Man  according  to  the  Gospel  and  Man  according  to  himself ; 
the  Apostolate  of  the  Church  ;  the  inadequacy  of  the  Churches  for  the  apos¬ 
tolic  task  of  the  Church  today.  The  introductions  and  discussions  on  these 
themes  brought  us  up  against  the  fundamental  questions  which  the  Churches 
have  to  face  and  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  next 
Assembly. 

c)  The  difficulty  and  promise  of  the  task 

There  were  times  in  our  discussions  when  it  was  difficult  to  continue  our 
work.  Some  of  our  differences  were  found  in  the  course  of  discussion  to  be 
due  to  misunderstandings.  In  other  matters  we  found  that  our  differences 
arose  from  partial  insights  which  required  mutual  correction  and  supple¬ 
menting.  In  other  matters  where  we  have  not  been  able  to  reach  agreement, 
our  discussions  have  nevertheless  given  us  confidence  that  further  work  will 
bring  further  clarification.  We  have  found  that  our  deepest  differences  are 
not  between  the  confessions  but  cut  across  our  confessional  boundaries. 
Our  confidence  is  in  Christ  Who  has  reconciled  us  to  God  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  Whom  we  confess  as  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour.  We  believe 
that  as  we  listen  together  to  His  voice,  and  submit  to  Him  He  will  give  us 
a  deeper  understanding  of  our  unity  in  Him,  and  will  gather  us  together, 
that  there  may  be  one  flock  as  there  is  one  Shepherd. 
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II.  SOME  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  CONCERNING 

THE  ASSEMBLY 


a)  Are  we  spiritually  ready  for  another  Assembly  ? 

The  Assembly  is  on  the  one  hand  a  regular  meeting  of  the  fellowship 
of  Churches  which  make  up  the  World  Council.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  opportunity  for  the  Churches  to  receive  in  common  a  word  from  God, 
and  to  render  a  common  witness.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  such  a  word  will  be  given.  The  Churches  must  prepare  them¬ 
selves  by  a  new  submission  to  the  word  of  God,  a  new  openness  to  the  need 
of  the  world,  and  a  new  outpouring  of  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  go 
forward  in  faith  that  God  will  use  the  Assembly  to  speak  His  liberating  word. 

b)  Speaking  to  the  Churches 

The  Assembly  will  not  be  effective  unless  its  message  and  recommen¬ 
dations  penetrate  into  the  life  of  the  Churches.  Even  its  word  to  the  world 
depends  for  its  effectiveness  to  a  large  extent  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
Churches  actually  adopt,  transmit  and  embody  the  insights  which  they  have 
received  together  through  the  Assembly.  In  this  respect  the  World  Council 
and  its  member  Churches  have  still  a  great  deal  to  learn.  For  the  following- 
up  of  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  —  while  effective  in  some  Churches  and 
countries  —  has  not  on  the  whole  produced  as  much  fruit  as  had  been  hoped. 
In  all  its  work  and  in  all  its  statements  the  Assembly  should  therefore  specially 
have  in  mind  that  it  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  should  speak  to  and  through 
the  member  Churches.  This  is  not  to  deny  that,  if  the  situation  demands 
it  and  if  God  gives  us  to  speak  a  common  word,  the  Assembly  may  also 
have  to  speak  to  the  nations  and  their  responsible  leaders. 

c)  Giving  the  Churches  a  task 

It  has  already  been  decided  that  in  its  message  and  reports  the  Assembly 
should  not  merely  declare  the  truth  of  God,  as  it  understands  it,  but  also 
and  especially  (and  more  than  was  done  at  Amsterdam)  speak  of  the  specific 
tasks  which  the  Churches  should  undertake  today,  both  with  regard  to  the 
life  of  the  Church  itself  and  with  regard  to  its  task  in  the  world.  It  must 
of  course  be  recognised  that  these  tasks  differ  according  to  the  historical 
situations  in  which  the  Churches  find  themselves. 

d)  Need  for  concentration 

The  Assembly  should  not  seek  to  deal  with  all  aspects  of  the  Christian 
faith  on  all  issues  which  the  Churches  have  to  face,  but  concentrate  on  affirm¬ 
ing  that  aspect  of  the  faith  which  the  Church  and  the  world  need  especially 
to  hear  today. 

The  word  of  the  Assembly  must  furthermore  be  a  word  which  grows  out 
of  the  life  of  the  Churches  but  which  at  the  same  time  helps  the  Churches 
to  go  forward  together. 

e)  “ Theological ”  or  “ Practical ”  ? 

There  has  been  some  discussion  among  us  as  to  whether  we  should  aim 
at  a  “theological”  or  a  “practical”  utterance.  But  we  have  come  to  the 
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conclusion  that  that  is  a  false  antithesis.  For  it  is  clear  that  we  must  avoid 
speaking  in  esoteric  and  technical  language,  and  speak  concretely  and  rele¬ 
vantly.  At  the  same  time,  every  word  we  say  must  be  based  on  and  penetrated 
by  responsible  theology. 

f)  Concerning  the  Place  of  the  Assembly 

Although  this  does  not  belong  to  our  mandate,  we  have  also  discussed 
briefly  the  question  of  the  place  of  the  Assembly.  We  all  agree  that  the  choice 
of  the  place  is  of  great  importance.  Some  members  have  raised  the  question 
whether  the  decision  to  hold  the  Assembly  in  the  United  States  is  a  wise  one 
but  we  have  not  had  time  to  discuss  this  question  fully.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  these  questions  will  be  in  the  mind  of  the  Central  Committee. 

g)  Concerning  the  Theme  of  the  Assembly 

As  instructed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council,  we  have 
given  earnest  and  prolonged  consideration  to  the  precise  wording  of  the 
theme  for  the  Second  Assembly.  We  have  considered  a  number  of  different 
proposals  but  have  not  reached  full  agreement  on  any  of  them.  We  have 
come  the  nearest  to  agreement  on  the  basis  of  the  following  suggestion  : 

The  Crucified  Lord ,  the  Hope  of  the  World 


Part  II 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  THEME  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY 

A.  In  Relation  to  the  Faith  which  the  Church  Proclaims 

I.  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself.  It  is  Christ 
Who,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  died  for  us,  and  bore  the  sin  of  the  world. 
It  is  He  Who  rose  again  from  the  dead  as  conqueror  over  every  power,  Who 
is  the  ever-living,  ever-present  head  of  the  Church,  in  Whom  and  through 
Whom  we  have  communion  with  God  and  with  one  another.  It  is  He  Who 
is  to  come  at  the  last  in  the  glory  of  His  Kingdom  as  judge  and  saviour  of 
the  world,  to  reveal  and  consummate  His  victory.  He  is  the  same,  yesterday, 
today,  and  for  ever  —  the  Lord. 

II.  It  is  especially  of  His  Lordship  over  the  future  that  the  Assembly  is 
called  to  speak.  There  is  a  special  need  today  to  remind  the  Church  and  the 
world  that  the  Christ  Who  has  come  and  Who  is  with  us,  is  also  He  Who  is 
to  come.  Multitudes  are  without  living  hope  for  the  future,  and  even  among 
Christians  there  is  profound  perplexity  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  hope. 

III.  As  Christ  approached  His  Passion,  He  spoke  much  to  His  disciples 
of  the  necessity  of  His  coming  suffering,  and  of  the  assurance  of  His  victory. 
He  summoned  His  disciples  to  take  up  their  cross  and  follow  Him.  With 
the  same  note  of  necessity,  He  spoke  also  of  the  tribulation  of  the  world, 
of  war  and  tumult,  and  even  of  the  dissolution  of  the  creation  itself,  which 
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must  come  before  final  victory.  He  told  His  disciples  that  when  such  things 
came  upon  them  they  should  take  fresh  heart  and  fresh  confidence  in  His 
coming. 

IV.  This  part  of  our  Lord’s  teaching  has  often  been  forgotten  or  mis¬ 
understood.  Sometimes  Christians  have  been  misled  into  vain  speculations 
and  predictions  about  the  time  and  manner  of  His  coming.  More  often 
they  have  ignored  these  warning  and  promises  and  have  become  content 
to  be  at  home  in  this  world.  But  in  our  own  day,  as  in  other  days,  those 
who  have  been  called  to  suffer  persecution  for  Christ’s  sake  have  often  found 
that  these  promises  glow  with  a  new  light.  And  in  truth  this  light  illuminates 
the  true  situation  of  all  Christians  in  the  world.  We  are  all  called  upon  to 
take  up  the  Cross  and  follow  Christ.  Our  baptism  is  a  baptism  into  His  death. 
A  Church  which  is  truly  obedient  to  the  Lord  in  all  things  will  find  that  it 
must  bear  tribulation  and  reproach,  though  these  will  take  many  different 
forms.  The  Church  should  understand  the  sufferings  of  some  of  its  members 
not  only  as  a  summons  to  sympathy  and  help,  but  also  as  a  reminder  of  the 
true  position  in  which  every  Christian  stands.  A  Church  which  enjoys  prosper¬ 
ity  should  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  concerning  those  of  whom  all 
men  speak  well,  and  should  ask  itself  earnestly  the  question  :  “Are  we 
obedient  ?”  It  is  as  we  learn  to  suffer  with  Him  that  we  learn  both  the  power 
of  His  Resurrection  and  the  hope  of  His  coming. 

V.  (a)  It  is  not  given  to  us  to  know  the  manner  or  the  time  of  His  Victory. 
We  do  not  know  the  limits  of  history,  nor  what  possibilities  God  still  has 
for  human  knowledge  and  achievement.  We  must  beware  of  pretending  that 
we  do.  This  is  God’s  world.  He  rules  over  its  history.  He  works  out  His 
purposes  in  the  affairs  of  men  even  when  He  is  not  known.  In  Christ  He 
calls  us  to  acknowledge  His  purposes  and  to  serve  Him  in  fulfilling  them. 
We  cannot  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  historical  events,  but  we  know 
that  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God,  is  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  and  that 
He  has  authority  to  open  the  Book.  He  alone  can  disclose  to  us  the  meaning 
of  history. 

(b)  But  the  meaning  cannot  be  finally  disclosed  within  the  limits  of 
history  itself.  That  there  are  limits  we  know,  and  must  acknowledge.  Every 
human  life  is  bound  by  death.  Our  greatest  historical  achievements  are 
always  precarious,  their  results  are  ambiguous,  and  they  must  finally  decay. 
All  life  is  under  the  shadow  of  death. 

(c)  This  fact  of  mortality  is  not  merely  a  fact  of  the  natural  order,  the 
sign  of  our  finitude.  It  points  also  to  God’s  judgment  upon  the  sin  which 
corrupts  all  human  achievement.  Death  is  the  place  at  which  all  the  pride 
of  man’s  achievement  is  finally  brought  low. 

(d)  The  source  of  our  hope  is  that  Christ  the  Son  of  God  has  Himself 
gone  down  for  us  into  that  place  and  taken  upon  Himself  that  judgment. 
He  has  humbled  Himself  even  to  the  death  of  the  Cross,  and  therefore  God 
has  exalted  Him  in  triumph  from  the  grave.  By  His  death  and  resurrection 
He  has  opened  for  us  a  door  of  hope.  We  have  been  begotten  again  by  it 
to  a  living  hope.  He  is  the  first-fruits  by  Whom  we  are  assured  of  the  harvest 
to  come.  Through  Him  we  are  assured  that  this  corruptible  will  put  on 
incorruption,  and  that  death  will  be  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

VI.  (a)  The  source  and  goal  of  all  our  acting  and  hoping  is  the  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  for  ever. 
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(b)  As  the  Lord  Who,  for  ns  men  and  our  salvation,  came  down  to  live 
and  die  for  us,  He  has  liberated  us  that  in  the  power  of  His  spirit  and  in 
grateful  obedience  we  may  serve  Him  in  His  brethren. 

( c)  As  the  living  Lord  Who  is  ever  with  us  and  to  Whom  all  power  is 
given  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  He  sends  us  forth  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
to  be  His  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  reconciliation,  and  to  claim  from 
all  men  the  obedience  which  is  due  to  Him. 

(d)  As  the  Lord  of  the  future  Who  will  come  again  as  Judge  and  Saviour, 
He  gives  us  the  assurance  that  our  work  is  not  in  vain,  and  at  the  same  time 
lays  upon  us  the  necessity  to  work  while  it  is  day. 

(e)  Because  Christ  is  Lord  we  can  hope,  pray  and  work  that  His  Will 
may  be  done  in  all  the  world  —  in  the  life  of  nations,  in  industry,  in  learning, 
and  in  every  sphere  of  human  life.  Looking  to  Him  as  our  Judge,  we  are 
in  duty  bound  to  seek  and  do  His  Will  in  every  circumstance  and  every  walk 
of  life.  Knowing  that  He  is  Lord  of  the  future,  we  can,  with  good  hope, 
do  our  best  even  in  the  darkest  situation.  For  He  Who  will  come  as  Judge 
and  Saviour  is  with  us  now  and  always.  Looking  to  Him  we  can  commit 
to  Him,  in  every  moment,  our  daily  acts  of  obedience,  and  confidently  leave 
them  in  His  hands. 

(f)  Such  acts  may  or  may  not  affect  the  life  of  our  day  and  generation 
in  the  way  in  which  we  expect.  Their  final  significance  they  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  whom  has  been  committed  the  work  of  judgment 
and  redemption.  It  is  not  given  to  us  to  confer  upon  history  its  meaning 
but  we  are  upheld  by  the  faith  that  our  every  effort  has  its  place  in  the  eternal 
purpose  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

VII.  (a)  There  are  those  who  rest  their  final  hope  upon  some  human 
plan  for  the  world,  and  who  are  led  thereby  —  sometimes  against  their  own 
conscious  purpose  —  to  treat  human  beings  as  mere  things.  To  them  we 
must  say  that  the  final  judgment  upon  all  human  history  will  be  the  judgment 
of  the  Crucified,  Who  will  demand  an  account  of  what  treatment  has  been 
given  to  the  least  of  His  brethren,  and  Who  will  bring  to  nothing  the  pride 
of  presumptuous  men.  There  are  others  who,  misunderstanding  the  Christian 
hope,  neglect  their  duty  in  this  world.  To  them  we  must  say  that  they  will 
be  held  accountable  in  the  day  of  judgment  for  every  failure  to  seek  and  to 
do  God’s  will  in  this  world.  But  beyond  these  there  are  those  who  have  no 
hope  of  any  future.  To  them  we  have  the  joy  of  bringing  the  good  news 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  of  all,  that  the  future  is  in  His  hands,  and  that  He 
is  able  to  keep  all  that  we  commit  to  Him  against  the  day  of  His  coming. 

(b)  Having  this  hope  we  are  to  be  as  men  who  watch  for  their  Lord, 
with  loins  girt  and  lamps  lit,  active  in  the  Master’s  service  and  constant  in 
prayer,  knowing  that  our  labour  is  not  vain  in  the  Lord. 

Note  :  This  statement  represents  our  common  mind  as  it  has  grown  out  of  our  discus¬ 
sions.  We  realise  however  that  there  remain  real  differences  between  us.  We  affirm  together 
that  the  Church  must  preach  the  Christ  who  has  come,  who  is  present  and  who  will  come. 
But  there  remain  important  differences  as  to  the  relative  emphasis  to  be  laid  upon  the  witness 
to  the  coming  Christ  and  upon  the  witness  to  the  present  Christ.  More  specifically  this 
issue  can  be  put  in  the  following  way  :  How  far  must  the  meaning  of  all  human  achievement 
be  understood  in  terms  of  the  eschatological  future,  and  how  far  does  it  derive  its  meaning 
from  the  present  activity  of  God  in  history  ?  We  shall  have  to  study  these  questions  and  discuss 
them  more  fully  in  the  future  meetings. 
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B.  In  Relation  to  the  World  Situation  Today 

1)  The  Christian  Analysis  of  the  Situation 

The  Christian  hope  is  particularly  relevant  to  the  present  world  situation. 
This  situation  accentuates  the  perennial  human  predicament  in  which  man’s 
sin  produces  a  constant  alternation  of  false  hopes  and  hopelessness.  There 
are  of  course  also  sober  people  who  have  no  Christian  faith  or  hope  but  who 
perform  immediate  responsibilities  without  despair  or  ultimate  hope  because 
they  do  not  enquire  too  deeply  into  the  end  of  life.  But  the  very  crisis  of 
our  age  increasingly  threatens  this  secular  soberness. 

The  world  of  our  time  is  involved  in  vast  upheavals.  Great  masses  of 
people  are  for  the  first  time  demanding  as  a  right  freedom,  dignity  and  bread. 
Tragically,  these  legitimate  demands  are  often  mixed  with  the  false  hopes 
of  political  messianisms.  Even  the  securities  of  the  more  satisfied  peoples 
stand  under  the  terrible  insecurity  of  a  divided  world  community,  threatened 
with  war  and  possible  atomic  destruction. 

In  the  technically-advanced  nations  there  is  a  widespread  sense  of  mean¬ 
inglessness,  partly  occasioned  by  the  supplanting  of  much  genuine  community 
by  mere  togetherness,  technically  achieved,  and  partly  occasioned  by  one¬ 
dimensional  world  views  in  which  no  ultimate  questions  are  asked,  nothing 
of  God  is  known,  and  therefore  neither  the  true  dignity  of  man  nor  his  final 
predicament  are  acknowledged.  In  highly  sophisticated  cultures,  particu¬ 
larly  in  parts  of  western  Europe,  the  sense  of  meaninglessness  sometimes  rises 
to  a  despair  which  assumes  that  all  history’s  possibilities  have  been  exhausted 
and  all  of  life’s  meanings  have  been  explored  and  refuted.  Almost  everywhere 
there  is  the  sodden  complacency  of  those  who  live  in  their  own  security  and 
are  not  concerned  with  their  neighbour,  and  the  false  hope  of  those  who 
imagine  that  their  own  power  offers  the  world  hope  of  redemption.  In  some 
parts  of  the  world,  technically  and  politically  undeveloped,  the  legitimate 
desire  for  freedom  and  well-being  has  either  not  been  fulfilled  and  therefore 
threatens  to  express  itself  in  desperate  ways,  or  having  been  partly  fulfilled, 
has  come  upon  unanticipated  frustration  and  confusion  because  the  difficulties 
underlying  all  human  achievements  have  not  been  acknowledged.  In  large 
parts  of  the  world,  the  false  hopes  of  political  messianisms  have  already 
brought  forth  intolerable  tyranny.  In  the  bondage  of  this  tyranny  men  can 
assert  their  human  dignity  and  witness  to  their  faith  only  at  the  price  or  the 
risk  of  their  life. 

2)  The  Church's  Witness  to  the  World  Situation 

It  is  the  task  of  the  Church  to  show  how  the  Lordship  of  Christ  as  the 
hope  for  the  world  is  meaningfully  related  to  every  aspect  of  the  world  situation 
and  the  human  predicament. 

The  Crucified  and  Risen  Lord  must  be  exalted  as  Judge  and  Redeemer  of 
both  rich  and  poor,  of  the  secure  and  the  insecure,  in  order  that  the  compla¬ 
cent  may  be  roused  and  the  fanatic  may  be  sobered.  Every  effort  to  support 
man’s  rightful  hopes,  every  act  of  neighbourly  forbearance  and  self-giving, 
every  experience  of  reconciliation  and  every  achievement  of  genuine  commu¬ 
nity  in  the  Christian’s  encounter  with  his  fellow  men,  is  an  act  of  obedience 
to  God’s  Will  in  Christ,  and  a  token  of  the  Cross  and  the  final  triumph  of 
Christ.  To  the  hungry  and  the  poor,  to  those  in  bondage  and  social  disorder, 
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the  Church  must  be  the  servant  of  that  Lord  who  healed  all  manner  of  diseases 
and  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  captives.  As  Christians  we  must  support  every 
effort  of  peoples  and  individuals  to  still  their  hunger,  to  gain  the  respect  of 
their  fellow  men,  and  to  achieve  the  full  stature  of  their  manhood.  We  must 
struggle  everywhere  to  achieve  a  free  and  responsible  society,  in  which  the 
members  acknowledge  individual  and  common  responsibility  for  each  other, 
in  which  each  community  recognises  its  responsibility  to  other  communities, 
and  in  which  individuals  and  communities  acknowledge  their  responsibility 
to  God.  At  the  same  time  we  must  resist  the  tendency  to  raise  political  pro¬ 
grammes  into  Gospels  of  final  redemption. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Gospel  we  must  make  clear  that  all  human 
achievements  are  fragmentary,  all  responsibilities  are  subject  to  frustration, 
and  all  hopes  based  upon  human  power  and  wisdom  alone  are  self-defeating. 

The  final  triumph  of  Christ  gathers  in  every  true  act  and  word  of  witness 
to  Him,  but  it  is  also  God’s  victory  over  all  sin  and  death,  to  which  both 
the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous  are  subject. 

C.  In  Relation  to  the  Church  Situation  Today 

1.  Our  Churches  are  sick.  The  sickness  is  shown  in  their  being  at  home 
in  the  world  and  conformed  to  the  world’s  standards.  At  the  same  time  the 
Churches  are  sick  in  that  they  are  isolated  from  the  world  and  failing  to 
speak  to  it. 

2.  Christ,  Who  died  for  our  sins,  is  the  hope  of  the  Church  in  its  invol¬ 
vement  in  sin.  He  is  the  hope  of  our  Churches  whatever  their  condition, 
the  hope  of  the  worldly  Church,  of  the  divided  Church,  as  well  as  of  the 
persecuted  Church.  Christ  is  present  and  active  in  His  Church  in  judgment 
and  in  mercy .  The  Church  has  been  given  this  hope  by  Christ’s  death  and 
resurrection  and  lives  its  present  life  in  the  hope  of  His  coming  to  reveal  the 
redemption  that  He  has  wrought. 

I.  Christ  Delivers  the  Church  from  Worldliness  and  Isolation 

3.  Our  Churches  are  deeply  involved  in  the  cultural,  ideological,  economic, 
social,  political,  racial  and  moral  judgments  of  the  world.  In  many  subtle 
ways  the  Churches  capitulate  to  the  temptation  of  worldliness,  as  for  example 
in  relying  on  the  protection  of  the  state,  on  the  support  of  the  wealthy  or  on 
a  particular  form  of  civilisation.  Along  with  the  Gospel  the  Churches  have 
carried  to  other  lands  forms  of  church  life  which  bear  the  marks  of  their 
involvement  in  the  culture,  the  economic  and  the  social  system  of  the  West, 
and  these  constitute  heavy  burdens  on  the  younger  Churches. 

4.  The  worldliness  of  much  church  life  and  organisation  is  seen  in  severe 
form  when  we  consider  the  laity.  If  the  pattern  of  the  church’s  fife  is  secularised, 
the  layman  passes  from  the  fife  of  the  factory  and  office  into  that  of  the  Church 
without  the  challenging  sense  that  the  word  of  God  to  the  Church  is  “be  not 
conformed,  but  be  ye  transformed.”  In  most  parts  of  the  world  the  layman 
fives  his  fife  in  a  culture  deeply  impregnated  with  scientific  and  theological 
forms  of  thought,  which  have  gained  such  dominance  and  prestige  that  vast 
numbers  of  people,  including  many  Christians,  ask  whether  science  has  cut 
at  the  root  of  religious  hope  and  faith.  Many  Christians  —  including  even 
theologians  —  work  with  a  double  conception  of  truth,  scientific  and  Chris- 
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tian  ;  the  layman  is  deeply  involved  in  secular  culture  and  has  little  equipment 
for  detecting  such  double  thinking  and  its  corrupting  influence  on  faith. 

5.  Some  of  the  younger  Churches  find  themselves  in  a  cultural  vacuum 
caused  by  the  destruction  of  their  former  primitive  culture.  Other  Churches 
in  countries  with  an  ancient  culture  find  themselves  cut  off  from  their  fellow- 
countrymen  by  the  cultural  separateness  of  the  Church,  and  they  are  laid 
open  to  the  danger  of  a  syncretistic  accommodation  of  the  Gospel  to  surround¬ 
ing  forms  of  thought. 

6.  Christ  is  also  the  hope  of  Churches  isolated  by  self-absorption,  so 
that  the  very  means  of  grace  have  become  a  prison.  Even  concern  with  the 
perfecting  of  worship,  church  order  and  discipline,  and  concentration  on 
theology  and  church  tradition,  legitimate  as  these  all  are  in  themselves,  can 
be  an  imprisonment  of  the  Church  so  that  it  becomes  isolated  from  the  world’s 
need.  To  many  also  in  the  Churches  the  great  cosmic  hope  of  Christ’s  coming 
has  been  replaced  by  a  purely  individual  hope  of  survival  after  death. 

7.  The  hope  of  the  renewal  of  the  Church  lies  only  in  Christ  who  will 
not  forsake  it.  Many  Churches  have  become  preoccupied  with  the  survival 
of  their  existing  forms.  The  Churches  live  in  visible  forms,  and  must  pray 
that  their  outward  forms  be  put  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ.  The  liturgical 
movement  is  an  attempt  to  do  this  in  regard  to  worship.  But  without  radical 
changes  of  structure  and  organisation,  our  existing  Churches  will  never 
become  missionary  Churches,  which  they  must  be  if  the  Gospel  is  to  be  heard 
in  the  world.  A  Church  under  obedience  to  its  Lord  will  not  merely  add 
evangelism  to  its  other  activities  (in  which  case  its  evangelism  will  be  a  failure), 
but  will  become  again  an  outgoing  Church  in  all  its  life,  and  a  true  fellow¬ 
ship  drawing  others  into  itself. 

8.  There  is  a  way  of  renewal  for  the  Churches  also  in  hearing  the  Lord’s 
command  to  heal  and  succour.  Acts  of  mercy  are  the  signs  that  the  Church 
is  sincere  in  its  preaching  to  the  world.  Such  service  has  to  be  performed 
today  in  conjunction  with  the  modern  secular  service  of  the  state,  yet  in 
such  a  way  as  to  witness  to  the  fact  that  man  is  not  only  an  object  of  humani¬ 
tarian  care  but  a  person  for  whom  Christ  died. 

9.  The  Churches  urgently  need  renewal  in  their  relation  to  secular  and 
non-Christian  cultures.  In  the  realm  of  thought,  remembering  that  God  has 
given  man  dominion  over  all  creatures,  the  Churches  have  to  discover  precisely 
how  truths  which  scientific  work  establishes  may  be  accepted,  and  the  power 
of  science  to  improve  the  conditions  of  man’s  life  used,  while  rejecting  utterly 
the  implication  that  such  knowledge  and  power  are  the  whole  truth  about 
man’s  existence  and  destiny.  Equally  for  the  younger  Churches  the  working- 
out  of  a  relationship  between  a  small  Christian  Church  and  a  surrounding 
culture  is  necessary  for  the  effective  witness  of  the  Church  and  especially 
of  the  layman  in  the  everyday  traffic  of  life.  Few  of  our  Churches  have  yet 
taken  seriously  the  vocation  of  the  laity  in  the  world  or  begun  to  train  them 
for  their  work  in  relation  to  the  culture  in  which  the  Church  is  set. 

10.  The  worldliness  of  the  Church  and  its  isolation  from  the  world  are 
two  manifestations  of  the  same  sickness.  For  why  should  the  world  listen 
to  a  Church  so  much  like  itself,  which  yet  claims  as  the  body  of  Christ  to 
be  the  hope  of  the  world  ?  In  its  worldliness  the  Church  forgets  that  Christ 
was  crucified  by  the  world.  In  its  preoccupation  with  its  own  concern,  the 
Church  forgets  that  Christ  was  crucified  for  the  world. 
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II.  Christ  Overcomes  our  Disunity 

11.  Christ  is  the  hope  of  our  disunited  Churches.  At  Amsterdam  the 
sin  and  the  distress  of  our  disunity  were  openly  acknowledged.  The  sin 
resides  in  the  fact  that  when  we  justify  our  divisions  we  rend  the  body  of 
Christ.  The  distress  consists  in  our  knowledge  that  we  cannot  but  tell  each 
other  the  truth  as  we  see  it  in  God’s  word.  Along  with  the  Gospel  we  have 
taken  our  disunity  to  lands  where  it  impedes  the  free  course  of  God’s  word 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  plants  contention  at  the  heart  of  Churches  which 
have  no  theology  of  their  own  and  lack  indigenous  church  forms.  We  cannot 
honestly  say  that  concern,  still  less  penitence,  for  the  sin  and  shame  of  our 
divisions  has  run  through  the  Churches  as  the  result  of  our  coming  together 
to  form  a  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  Churches  must  be  insistently 
reminded  that  the  unity  that  we  have  at  present  is  not  an  adequate  expression 
of  Unity  in  Christ,  but  only  a  starting-point  for  further  resolute  dealing  with 
our  division. 

12.  The  ground  and  hope  of  unity  remains  where  it  always  was,  in  Christ 
Himself.  The  Lord,  Who  has  been  crucified  for  all  alike,  asks  the  Churches 
to  die  to  their  disunity.  In  thus  dying  it  may  be  possible  for  our  Churches 
to  say  with  power  that  the  only  certain  knowledge  is  Christ’s  knowledge 
of  all  of  us.  Although  they  must  speak  and  act  upon  the  truth  as  they  see  it, 
they  cannot  give  to  their  different  apprehensions  of  the  truth  an  absoluteness 
such  as  belongs  to  Christ’s  apprehension  of  them. 

13.  The  agreements  and  disagreements  in  our  ecumenical  gatherings  run 
across  as  well  as  along  the  lines  of  our  ecclesiastical  divisions.  Without 
suggesting  that  all  denominational  differences  are  unreal  this  raises  the  question 
whether  we  can  any  longer  use  as  a  justification  of  our  church  divisions  the 
argument  that  they  are  the  containing  walls  of  certain  aspects  of  the  truth 
which  otherwise  would  be  lost.  When  the  World  Council  speaks  of  Churches 
it  is  of  our  existing  empirical,  worldly,  divided  Churches  that  it  speaks,  and 
it  is  for  these  same  Churches  and  not  for  some  invisible  Church  that  Christ, 
crucified  and  risen,  is  the  hope. 

III.  Christ  is  the  Hope  of  Powerless  and  Persecuted  Churches 

14.  To  a  Church  which  suffers  and  may  even  be  destroyed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  the  only  hope  is  the  Christ  Who  is  to  come  in  judgment  and  in 
mercy,  in  Whose  presence  it  already  stands.  Its  submission  is  not  to  its 
persecutors,  but  to  the  Lord  Who  alone  can  give  the  assurance  that  it  is  not 
only  for  its  sins  and  worldly  entanglements  but  for  witness  to  its  Lord  that 
the  Church  suffers.  But  the  persecuted  Church  is  not  wholly  powerless. 
Though  the  prayer  “deliver  us  from  evil”  may  not  avail  to  change  its  situation, 
yet  the  Church  works  a  mighty  witness  in  praying  for  the  persecutors  and 
casting  out  hatred.  The  persecuted  Church  is  not  really  isolated  from  the 
world.  The  witness  in  suffering  can  be  seen  by  the  world  and  it  may  be  more 
effective  in  transforming  it  than  the  Church  of  which  the  world  speaks  well. 
Also  in  prayers  for  the  world  the  persecuted  Church  fulfils  its  responsibility 
to  the  world. 

The  persecuted  Church  knows  from  its  own  experience  what  is  true  for 
all  Churches,  that  there  is  no  hope  except  in  the  crucified,  risen  and  coming 
Lord. 
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Part  III 


NEXT  STEPS 


A.  Preparing  the  Churches  for  the  Assembly 

It  is  obviously  necessary  to  prepare  the  Churches  for  the  Assembly.  Their 
delegates  should  be  able  to  participate  in  the  Assembly  as  spokesmen  of 
Churches  which  have  seriously  faced  the  meaning  and  implications  of  the 
main  theme.  At  the  same  time,  the  Churches  will  only  act  on  the  recommend¬ 
ations  of  the  Assembly,  if  they  have  been  drawn  into  the  spiritual  process 
leading  up  to  it.  The  Commission  will  therefore  have  to  accept  responsibility 
for  preparing  materials  which  explain  the  significance  and  importance  of  the 
theme  and  enable  the  Churches  to  reflect  on  it. 

B.  The  Further  Work  of  the  Commission 

We  would  therefore  request  the  approval  of  the  Central  Committee  to 
carry  out  the  following  plan  : 

(1)  To  send  out  to  the  Churches  the  substance  of  this  first  report  of  the 
Commission  with  a  request  for  comments,  criticisms,  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  in  order  that  the  Churches  may  be  apprised  of  the  prelim¬ 
inary  thinking  of  the  Commission,  and  that  the  Commission  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  reactions  of  the  Churches  in  the  next  stage 
of  its  work. 

At  the  same  time  the  report  would  be  published  and  comments 
sollicited. 

(2)  To  prepare  a  brochure  of  some  40  to  50  pages  presenting  the  issues 
which  the  Commission  has  found  central  in  its  work  in  a  form  suitable 
for  use  in  local  congregations.  This  brochure  to  include  questions 
for  study  and  to  be  available  by  the  summer  of  1952. 

(3)  To  prepare  a  series  of  statements  on  the  theme  of  the  Assembly  written 
by  individual  members  of  the  Commission,  but  growing  out  of  its 
discussions. 

(4)  In  case  the  Central  Committee  decides  to  send  to  the  Churches  some¬ 
time  in  1953  a  statement  of  the  issues  on  which  the  Central  Committee 
desires  widespread  responses  from  the  Churches  in  advance  of  the 
Assembly,  we  hope  that  the  subject-matter  of  our  Commission  will 
be  included. 


If  at  all  possible,  the  Commission  would  like  to  hold  its  second  meeting 
in  the  summer  of  1952. 
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Appendix  X 


Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Second  Assembly 


1.  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Twenty-Five 

A.  The  General  Theme  of  the  Assembly 

At  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  it  was  agreed  “that 
the  main  theme  of  the  (second)  Assembly  should  be  along  the  lines  of  the 
affirmation  that  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  is  the  only  hope  of  both  the  Church 
and  the  world.” 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Study  Department  Committee  was  instructed  to 
form  a  Commission  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  members  to  work  on  the 
preparation  of  the  document  which  will  be  the  basis  for  the  consideration 
of  the  main  theme  of  the  Assembly. 

Subsequently  the  Executive  Committee  requested  the  Commission  of 
Twenty-Five  to  make  suggestions  for  a  more  precise  phrasing  of  the  main 
theme. 

In  the  first  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Twenty-Five,  which  is  now  be¬ 
fore  us  and  for  which  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  labours  of  its  distinguished 
members,  the  Commission  reports  :  “We  have  given  earnest  and  prolonged 
consideration  to  the  precise  wording  of  the  theme  for  the  second  Assembly. 
We  have  considered  a  number  of  different  proposals,  but  have  not  reached 
full  agreement  on  any  of  them.  We  have  come  the  nearest  to  agreement  on 
the  basis  of  the  following  suggestion  : 

The  Crucified  Lord ,  the  Hope  of  the  World. 

Your  present  Committee,  like  the  Commission  itself,  has  considered  this 
suggestion  carefully  and  we  recommend  its  adoption,  with  the  understanding 
that  slight  verbal  modification  might  be  made  before  the  Assembly  if  wider 
consideration  makes  it  seem  advisable. 

In  both  the  Commission  and  your  present  Committee  some  favored : 

1.  The  Crucified  and  Risen  Lord,  the  Hope  of  the  World, 

2 .  The  Crucified  and  Risen  Lord,  the  Hope  of  the  World  and  of  the  Church, 

3.  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord,  the  Hope  of  the  World, 

but  the  majority  of  us  favour  the  phrasing  found  in  the  first  Report  of  the 
Commission.  It  is  more  brief  and  pointed  and  challenging  than  proposed 
alternatives.  The  term  “Lord”  plainly  carries  with  it  the  meaning  of  “risen” 
and  “living.”  The  emphasis  upon  the  Cross  ties  the  Christian  hope  firmly 
to  the  sacrifice  once  made  and  to  the  central  act  of  God  in  history ;  it  speaks 
to  a  world  in  distress  and  sufferings,  and  it  witnesses  to  the  truth  that  the 
hope  we  are  offered  and  can  offer  lies  beyond  accepted  pain  and  shame. 

B.  The  Further  Work  of  the  Commission 

(The  recommendation  concerning  this  subject  was  replaced  by  the  decision 
of  the  Central  Committee  to  be  found  in  the  Minutes  under  No.  13.) 
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2.  The  Place  of  the  Assembly 

A.  The  decision  to  hold  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  in 
the  United  States  was  taken  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  first  meeting 
immediately  following  the  adjournment  of  the  Amsterdam  Assembly  in 
September  1948,  and  confirmed  by  the  Central  Committee  at  Toronto  in 
July  1950. 

B.  Among  the  principal  reasons  for  this  decision  are  the  following : 

(i)  It  was,  in  a  sense,  a  fulfilment  of  the  original  plan  formulated  as 
early  as  Utrecht  1938  that  the  constituting  Assembly  of  the  World  Council, 
then  planned  for  1941,  should  take  place  in  North  America.  Special  circums¬ 
tances  of  the  immediate  post-war  years  had  led  to  a  change  of  locus  to 
Amsterdam. 

(ii)  In  the  long  sequence  of  ecumenical  gatherings  since  Edinburgh  1910 
—  Stockholm,  Lausanne,  Jerusalem,  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  1937,  Madras, 
Amsterdam  1939,  Whitby,  Oslo,  Amsterdam  1948  —  not  one  had  been  held 
in  the  United  States,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Whitby  consultation,  not 
one  in  the  western  hemisphere.  For  four  decades,  year  by  year  and  usually 
several  times  each  year,  Americans,  who  constitute  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
membership  of  the  World  Council,  had  made  the  costly  journey  to  Europe, 
often  at  very  considerable  personal  sacrifice  in  time  and  money,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  their  European  colleagues  and  in  the  larger  interests  of  economy. 

A  further  practical  consideration  should  not  be  overlooked.  Careful 
consultations  and  calculations  indicate  that  the  American  member  Churches 
are  in  a  position  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  Assembly,  and  they  had  indicated 
their  readiness  to  do  so. 

C.  However,  the  Commission  of  Twenty-Five  has  called  the  attention 
of  the  Central  Committee  to  a  strong  feeling  in  certain  quarters  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  hold  the  Second  Assembly  in  the  United  States.  These  are 
among  the  considerations  most  vigorously  put  forward : 

(i)  Its  location  in  North  America  would  increase  the  difficulties  in  assuring 
representation  from  the  entire  World  Council  constituency,  indeed  might  be 
decisive  in  preventing  attendance  from  certain  countries. 

(ii)  Just  because  of  the  preponderant  influence  of  the  United  States  in 
world  affairs,  it  is  a  peculiarly  inappropriate  place  to  hold  a  Christian  gathering 
determined  to  keep  free  from  political  and  secular  pressures. 

(iii)  The  Assembly  should  take  place  at  one  of  the  points  of  gravest  tension 
or  largest  need  in  the  life  of  the  Churches  ;  Berlin,  Vienna,  or  one  of  the 
younger  Church  lands  have  been  suggested. 

D.  Your  Committee  has  given  careful  study  to  these  considerations  and, 
in  their  light,  has  re-examined  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  of  Evanston.  We 
have  reached  the  following  conclusions  : 

(i)  The  place  at  which  the  Assembly  is  to  meet  is  a  matter  of  first 
importance. 

(ii)  Of  the  three  considerations  urged  against  the  choice  of  Evanston, 
only  the  first  —  the  difficulties  which  it  may  present  for  a  full  attendance 
from  all  member  Churches  —  is  of  decisive  weight.  If  the  Assembly  should 
be  deprived  of  a  full  attendance  of  its  membership  merely  because  of  the 
location  of  the  Assembly,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  the  gravest  consequence 
for  the  fife  of  the  World  Council. 
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(iii)  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  forecast  the  situation  in  1954 ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  by  that  date  the  international  tension  will  have  so  eased 
as  to  obviate  present  difficulties  for  the  attendance  of  delegates  from  certain 
countries,  or  have  so  worsened  as  to  prevent  a  full  attendance  from  all  countries 
at  any  place  which  might  be  chosen. 

(iv)  The  officers  of  the  Council  should  assure  themselves  that  there  will 
be  no  impediment  from  the  side  of  the  United  States  to  the  attendance  of 
delegates  from  all  member  Churches,  and  their  complete  freedom  of  movement 
and  utterance. 

(v)  The  effect  of  a  reversal  of  the  earlier  decision,  and  the  interpretations 
which  would  inevitably  be  placed  upon  such  a  change  at  this  time,  upon  the 
World  Council  constituency  and  especially  upon  the  host  Churches  should 
not  be  overlooked.  To  change  the  place  of  the  Second  Assembly  would 
arouse  the  suspicion  that  the  World  Council  is  dependent  on  the  place  of 
its  meetings  and  that  it  would  be  a  different  Council  in  assembling  at  Evanston 
from  the  Council  if  it  assembled,  for  example,  at  Berlin. 

E.  In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  points,  it  is  our  considered  judgement 
that,  provided  the  officers  can  assure  themselves  as  to  point  4  above,  the 
decision  of  Woudschoten  and  Toronto  to  schedule  the  Assembly  in  the  United 
States  should  be  held  to  and  reconfirmed  by  the  Central  Committee. 

In  these  uncertain  times,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  firm  plans 
three  years  in  advance.  The  location  of  the  Assembly,  indeed  all  plans  with 
respect  to  it,  should  be  kept  under  continuous  review  by  the  Central  Committee, 
by  its  Executive  Committee,  and  by  the  Officers. 

3.  Study  Preparation 

The  Study  Department  Committee,  implementing  the  actions  taken  at 
Toronto  and  at  Bi&vres,  gave  full  consideration  to  the  various  matters  involved. 
It  discussed  the  scope  and  main  issues  of  the  subsidiary  Assembly  topics, 
and  the  ways  in  which  the  current  enquiries  of  the  Study  Department  should 
be  geared  into  these  preparations.  It  has  initiated  procedures  for  the  public¬ 
ation,  in  the  Autumn  of  1952,  of  popular  leaflets  on  these  topics,  adapted 
to  different  regional  areas,  and  has  made  plans  to  enlist  related  Church  groups 
in  a  pre- Assembly  programme  of  study  beginning  spring  1953.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  is  also  planning  the  production  of  factual  surveys  which  will  give  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  what  the  Churches  are  doing  and  thinking  in  each  particular 
field,  and  which  will  include  questions  regarding  the  specific  concerns  and 
lines  of  action  which  the  Churches  want  to  see  considered  in  the  Assembly 
sections.  Full  drafts  of  these  surveys  will  be  examined  by  the  preparatory 
commissions  in  the  Summer  of  1953,  and  subsequently  sent  to  the  Churches 
for  study  and  comment  during  the  year  preceding  the  Assembly.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  further  discussed  the  organisational  set-up  of  these  preparations. 

In  implementation  and  partly  in  modification  of  the  actions  taken  at 
Toronto  and  Bievres,  the  Sub-Committee,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Study  Department  Committee,  recommends : 

A.  As  regards  title  and  scope  of  the  subsidiary  topics  : 

(i)  That  the  Faith  and  Order  Committee  be  asked  to  consider  the  following 
proposal :  that  the  Faith  and  Order  topic  be  The  Unity  which  we  have  in  Christ 
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and  the  Disunity  of  our  Churches ,  or  such  similar  subject  as  Faith  and  Order 
may  decide,  recognising  that  this  will  follow  the  Lund  meeting  and  take 
account  of  its  conclusions,  the  ecclesiological  meaning  of  the  ecumenical 
movement,  the  role  and  contribution  of  confessions,  and  non-theological 
factors  in  Church  unity. 

(ii)  That  the  subject  of  Evangelism  be  defined  as  The  Mission  of  the 
Churches  to  Elements  of  Society  at  present  largely  separated  from  them.  This 
section  should  consider  the  reasons  why  certain  elements  in  society,  particul¬ 
arly  among  the  workers  and  the  intellectuals,  live  in  separation  from  the 
Church  ;  it  should  further  examine  and  evaluate  the  evangelistic  efforts  of 
the  Churches  and  study  new  experiments  which  have  emerged  from  the 
attempt  to  reach  people  in  these  groups.  The  results  of  the  I.M.C.  study 
of  the  Missionary  Obligation  of  the  Church  should  be  made  available  to 
this  section  and  its  preparations. 

(iii)  That  the  subject  of  the  Responsible  Society  be  re-defined  as  follows  : 
The  Responsible  Society  in  a  World  Perspective.  The  subject  would  include 
a  survey  of  the  life  of  nations  and  groups  involved  in  serious  political  and 
economic  tensions  and  transformations ;  and  the  challenge  to  peace,  security 
and  responsible  action  which  the  Churches  must  face  in  order  to  meet  wide¬ 
spread  needs  and  fears.  The  study  should  consider  the  bearing  of  the  Christian 
faith  upon  these  issues,  particularly  the  responsibility  of  the  member  Churches 
with  respect  to  the  struggle  between  East  and  West,  the  growth  of  military 
power  and  economic  instability,  and  the  need  for  a  just,  stable  and  progressive 
economic  life. 

(iv)  That  the  subject  The  Churches'  Responsibility  for  International  Peace 
and  Justice  be  retitled  and  that  there  be  further  consultation  between  the 
officers  of  the  C.C.I.A.  and  the  Study  Department  concerning  the  contents 
of  this  study. 

(v)  That  in  the  study  of  Race  Relations  the  facts  of  race  relations  within 
and  between  the  Churches  receive  particular  emphasis. 

(vi)  That  the  subject  “The  Vocation  of  the  Christian  in  the  Secular  World 
be  re-defined  as  follows  :  The  Christian  in  his  Vocation.  Beginning  with  the 
three-fold  pattern  of  the  layman’s  life  both  men  and  women  (a)  in  their 
is  occupations,  including  the  vocation  of  women  in  the  home  ;  (b)  their  civic, 
cultural  and  family  concerns  ;  and  (c)  in  their  participation  in  the  fife  of  the 
Church,  the  study  is  intended  to  concentrate  on  the  first  of  these  aspects. 

B.  As  regards  the  preparatory  Commissions  on  the  subsidiary  topics  : 

(i)  That  relatively  small  preparatory  Commissions  be  formed,  that  their 
officers  be  appointed  forthwith,  and  that  appointments  of  additional  members 
be  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  next  February,  on  nomination  by  the 
officers  of  these  Commissions. 

(ii)  That  the  following  Officers  be  appointed : 

(a)  Faith  and  Order  Subject 

Chairman  :  The  Chairman  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

Secretary :  The  Secretary  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

(b)  Evangelism 

Chairman :  Canon  Theodore  O.  Wed  el. 

Secretary :  Dr.  J.  C.  Hoekendijk. 
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(c)  The  Responsible  Society  in  a  World  Perspective. 

Joint  Chairmen  :  Dr.  C.  L.  Patijn  and  Professor  John  C.  Bennett. 

Secretary :  Rev.  Paul  Abrecht. 

(d)  The  Struggle  for  a  World  Community  (provisional  title) 

Chairman  :  (not  yet  designated.) 

Joint  Secretaries  :  Rev.  E.  Philip  Eastman  and  Dr.  R.  M.  Fagley. 

(e)  Race  Relations 

Chairman  :  (not  yet  designated.) 

Secretary  :  Rev.  Robert  S.  Bilheimer. 

(f)  The  Christian  in  his  Vocation 

Chairman :  Professor  Hendrik  Kraemer. 

Secretary :  Dr.  Hans  H.  Walz. 

(iii)  That  the  Chairman  of  the  section  on  “The  Struggle  for  a  World 
Community”  be  elected  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  and  the 
officers  of  the  C.C.I.A.,  and  confirmed  by  the  Executive  Committee;  and 

that  the  Chairman  of  the  section  on  “Race  Relations”  be  elected  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  Chairman  of  the  Study  Department 
Committee  and  the  General  Secretary,  and  confirmed  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

C.  As  regards  preparatory  materials 

That,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  made  at  Toronto  and  Bi&vres,  a 
pamphlet  (or  pamphlets)  be  prepared  on  the  biblical  meaning  of  hope,  designed 
to  help  the  Assembly  delegates  and  the  constituency  of  the  World  Council 
to  approach  both  the  main  theme  and  the  subsidiary  topics  in  a  biblical 
perspective. 

D.  As  regards  the  Advisory  Commission  on  the  Theme  of  the  Assembly  : 

—  That  the  title  of  the  Commission  be :  The  Advisory  Commission  on 
the  Theme  of  the  Assembly. 

—  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Study  Department  Committee  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  the  Theme  of  the  Assembly  be  given  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  add  up 
to  three  persons  to  the  Commission,  if  this  proves  necessary,  to  strengthen 
its  representative  character ;  and  that  the  appointment  of  the  following 
officers  and  members  be  confirmed : 

Chairman :  Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin 

Secretary :  Dr.  W.  A.  Yisser  *t  Hooft 

Members  :  Professor  H.  S.  Alivisatos,  Athens 
Miss  Leila  Anderson,  New  York 
Rev.  C.  G.  Baeta,  Africa 
Professor  John  Baillie,  Edinburgh 
Professor  Karl  Barth,  Basle 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Bliss,  Bromley,  England 
Professor  Emil  Brunner,  Zurich 
Professor  Robert  L.  Calhoun,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
President  Edgar  M.  Carlson,  St.  Peter,  Minn. 
Professor  J.  V.  Langmead  Casserley,  England 
Professor  Paul  Devanandan,  India 
Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot,  London 
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Professor  G.  Florovsky,  New  York 
Professor  J.  L.  Hromadka,  Prague 
Professor  H.  Kraemer,  Switzerland 
Professor  Donald  MacKinnon,  Aberdeen 
Dr.  Charles  Malik,  Lebanon 
Professor  Roger  Mehl,  Strasbourg 
Mr.  Francis  P.  Miller,  Charlottesville  Va. 
Dean  Walter  Muelder,  Boston 
Professor  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  New  York 
Rev.  D.  T.  Niles,  Colombo 
Professor  Edmund  Schlink,  Heidelberg 
Professor  G.  F.  Thomas,  Princeton 
President  H.  P.  Van  Dusen,  New  York 
Professor  H.  Vogel,  Berlin 
Professor  Gustav  Wingren,  Lund. 


E.  As  regards  a  preparatory  conference 

The  Sub-Committee  recommends  that  the  General  Secretarial  and  the 
Study  Department  be  asked  to  convene  in  the  late  summer  of  1952,  if  possible, 
a  conference  of  national  ecumenical  study  executives  and  other  representatives 
of  official  and  voluntary  church  agencies,  both  denominational  and  inter¬ 
denominational,  concerned  with  the  subject-matters  of  the  Second  Assembly. 
A  special  effort  should  be  made  to  include  as  many  pastors  as  possible. 

The  purpose  of  such  a  conference  should  be  to  inform  the  delegates  of 
the  plans  for  the  Assembly  and  of  the  general  work  of  the  World  Council, 
and  to  consult  with  them  on  ways  and  means  of  bringing  home  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Churches  the  significance  of  the  Assembly  and  associating 
them  with  its  preparations  and  its  follow-up.  The  member  Churches  and 
other  organizations  should  be  invited  to  send  one  to  five  delegates,  without 
expense  to  the  World  Council. 


4.  Organization  of  the  Assembly 

A.  The  Assembly  will  need  to  deal  with  the  main  theme,  the  six  sub- 
topics  in  six  sections,  and  necessary  W.C.C.  business.  There  will  be  present, 
according  to  the  Toronto  action,  600  delegates  and  not  more  than  150  consult¬ 
ants  in  addition. 

B.  The  Sub-Committee  recommends  :  that  the  Assembly  extend  through 
not  more  than  sixteen  and  one-half  days.  Although  the  Toronto  action  called 
for  two  weeks,  it  is  clear  to  your  Sub-Committee  that  an  additional  two  and 
one-half  days  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  time  for  the 
discharge  of  the  business  of  the  Assembly  in  an  efficient  way.  The  following 
proposal  assumes  this  longer  period  for  the  Assembly. 

C.  The  Sub-Committee  recommends  the  following  basic  plan  of  organiz¬ 
ation. 

It  may  be  explained  that  it  is  proposed  that  the  six  sub-topics  be  presented 
in  large  public  evening  meetings  during  the  first  week  together  with  the  work 
of  the  corresponding  W.C.C.  Department,  thus  giving  opportunity  to  combine 
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the  subject-matter  of  the  Assembly  with  the  work  of  the  W.C.C.  This  would 
involve  a  series  of  meetings  as  follows : 

Section  I  Faith  and  Order  Subject,  and  the  work  of  the  Faith  and 

Order  Commission. 

Section  II  Evangelism,  and  the  work  of  the  Secretariat  of  Evangelism. 

Section  III  The  Responsible  Society  in  a  World  Perspective,  and  the 

work  of  the  Study  Department  in  this  area. 

Section  IV  The  Struggle  for  World  Community,  and  the  work  of  the 

C.C.I.A. 

Section  V  Race  Relations.  This  would  have  to  be  specially  presented, 

there  not  being  a  corresponding  W.C.C.  department. 

Section  VI  The  Christian  Layman  in  his  Vocation,  and  the  work  of  the 

Ecumenical  Institute. 

Other  departments  of  the  W.C.C.  would  be  presented  in  evening  meetings 
during  the  second  week  if  necessary. 


First  Week 
Sunday 

Monday 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Second  Week 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Sunday 

afternoon 

to 

Tuesday 

noon. 


Opening  service. 

Opening  meeting. 

General  Secretary’s  Report. 

Presentation  of  the  main  theme  by  two  or  three  speakers. 

Presentation  of  one  section  and  corresponding  W.C.C. 
work  in  an  evening  public  meeting. 

Morning  :  Discussion  of  the  main  theme  in  15  groups 
of  50  each.  Drafting  Committee  of  15  to  meet 
daily. 

Afternoon  :  Committees  on  W.C.C.  business. 

Evening  :  Presentation  of  sub-topics  and  corresponding 
W.C.C.  work  on  successive  evenings  in  public 
meetings. 


Worship ;  special  functions. 

Morning  :  Section  meetings.  Six  sections  of  125  each. 

Afternoon  :  Reports  of  committees  on  W.C.C.  business 
in  plenary  session. 

Evening  :  Presentation  of  W.C.C.  work  not  covered  in 
first  week,  e.g.  Inter-Church  Aid,  and  other 
public  meetings. 

Final  drafting  of  message,  statement  on  theme,  section 
reports. 

Worship. 

Six  plenary  meetings  for  reports  on  the  main  theme  and 
the  sections. 
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5.  Principles  concerning  the  allocation  of  places  for  the  Second  Assembly 

A.  Introductory 

The  seats  in  the  First  Assembly  were  allocated  on  the  basis  of  the  Utrecht 
Constitution,  that  is,  mainly  on  a  geographical  basis. 

The  seats  in  the  Second  Assembly  have  to  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  Constitution.  The  relevant  phrase  reads  :  “Seats  in  the  Assembly 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  member  Churches  by  the  Central  Committee,  due 
regard  being  given  to  such  factors  as  numerical  size,  adequate  confessional 
representation  and  adequate  geographical  distribution.” 

B.  Total  Number 

The  Amsterdam  Assembly  recommended  that  the  number  be  fixed  at 
500  but  ruled  that  this  number  could  be  reduced  or  increased  by  20  %  according 
to  the  decision  of  the  Central  Committee.  At  its  meeting  in  Toronto  the 
Central  Committee  decided  to  fix  the  number  of  delegates  at  600.  (There 
will  be  no  alternates.) 

C.  Principles  Governing  the  Allocation 

In  the  fight  of  the  Constitution  the  Sub-Committee  recommends  the 
adoption  of  the  following  principles  to  be  observed  in  allocating  places  : 

(i)  Each  member  Church  should  have  at  least  one  seat  in  this  Assembly. 
This  is  not  stated  expressis  verbis  in  the  Constitution,  but  is  a  reasonable 
deduction  since  the  Assembly  is  for  many  smaller  Churches  the  only  opport¬ 
unity  to  have  direct  contact  with  the  fife  of  the  World  Council. 

(ii)  The  size  of  membership  of  each  Church  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
This  means  obviously  that  in  so  far  as  compatible  with  the  other  three  principles 
(i,  iii,  iv)  the  proportion  of  delegates  should  be  roughly  analogous  to  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Churches.  This  restriction  is  important,  for  a 
purely  mechanical  application  of  the  mathematical  principle  would  mean 
that  certain  denominations  or  certain  important  areas  would  have  an  almost 
negligible  number  of  seats.  Thus  on  a  purely  mathematical  basis  all  Chinese 
Churches  together  would  have  only  four  seats.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  we  have  as  yet  no  objective  common  statistical  standards  for  all  our 
member  Churches. 

(iii)  There  should  be  adequate  confessional  representation.  This  surely 
means  that  care  should  be  taken  that  no  confessional  or  denominational 
family  which  has  a  larger  total  membership  than  another  confessional  or 
denominational  family  should  have  fewer  seats  in  the  Assembly  and  that 
in  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  principles  (i),  (ii),  and  (iv),  the  proportion 
of  seats  in  the  Assembly  should  roughly  represent  the  relative  strength  of  the 
confessions. 

(iv)  There  should  be  adequate  geographical  distribution.  This  surely  means 
that  such  adjustments  should  be  made  in  the  numbers  of  seats  allocated  to 
the  Churches  that  areas  which  have  as  yet  a  relatively  small  number  of 
Christians  but  which  have  great  strategic  importance  for  the  total  Christian 
situation  should  be  more  adequately  represented  than  they  would  be  on  a 
purely  mathematical  basis.  This  applies  especially  to  the  oldest  Churches, 
such  as  the  ancient  Patriarchates  and  to  the  youngest  Churches,  such  as 
those  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
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(v)  There  should  be  consultation  with  national  councils  of  Churches  in  areas 
where  such  councils  serve  as  the  clearing-house  for  World  Council  affairs 
affecting  all  the  member  Churches  in  their  territory.  However,  final  author¬ 
ization  of  any  changed  allocations  remains  with  the  Executive  Committee, 
in  order  to  ensure  that  the  total  confessional  balance  is  not  seriously  disturbed. 

(vi)  There  should  be  similar  consultation  with  confessional  alliances ,  with 
a  similar  clearance  with  the  Executive  to  ensure  due  geographical  balance. 

(vii)  Consideration  should  be  given,  in  the  distribution  according  to 
geographical  areas,  to  increasing  the  quota  of  certain  Churches,  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  additional  places  are  used  to  secure  the  representation  of 
important  younger  Church  areas  which  have  not  yet  achieved  sufficient  auton¬ 
omy  to  be  represented  as  member  Churches. 

D.  The  Sub-Committee  also  recommends  that  in  the  event  that  a  Church 
cannot  fill  its  places,  the  Executive  Committee  be  empowered  to  re-allocate 
them,  providing  that  in  doing  so  the  confessional  and  geographical  balance 
of  the  total  Assembly  is  maintained. 

6.  Continuing  Responsibility 

The  Sub-Committee  recommends  that  the  Central  Committee  confirm  the 
Toronto  action  remitting  study  preparations  to  the  Study  Department  Com¬ 
mittee,  local  arrangements  to  the  Conference  of  U.S.A.  member  Churches, 
and  further  planning  to  the  Executive  Committee  including  the  allocation 
of  seats. 

Appendix  XI 

Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  the  Structure  and  Functioning 

of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

This  Committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  initial  steps  towards  a  review 
of  the  existing  arrangements  and  organisation  of  the  World  Council.  In 
presenting  this  report  we  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  main  issues  which 
we  have  considered  and  which  will  require  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee, 
the  creation  of  which  we  recommend  at  a  later  stage  in  this  report. 

I.  (a)  Existing  arrangements 

We  noted  a  wide  diversity  of  organisations  in  the  structure  of  the  World 
Council.  Some  of  these  are  of  such  a  character  as  is  essential  to  any  such 
body,  e.g.  the  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration.  Some  again 
are  a  legacy  from  the  past,  e.g.  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  and 
the  Study  Commission  whose  continuation  indeed  is  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  World  Council.  Others  again  have  been  created  ad  hoc 
in  response  to  demands  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
churches,  e.g.  the  Commission  on  the  Life  and  Work  of  Women  in  the  Church. 

(b)  The  composition  of  these  bodies 

We  noted  a  confusing  diversity  of  nomenclature  in  the  description  of  the 
different  organisations.  Such  terms  as  “commission,”  “department”  and 
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“committee”  are  used  without  any  very  clear  distinction  between  them.  In 
our  opinion  this  is  a  matter  which  requires  clarification  and  reconsideration. 

All  of  these  bodies  are  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee.  Some  of  them 
are  composed  only  of  members  of  the  Central  Committee ;  one,  at  least,  is 
wholly  composed  of  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  Central  Committee  ; 
and  some  are  composed  of  members  of  the  Central  Committee  and  of  other 
persons,  in  varying  proportions.  We  think  it  desirable  that  these  arrangements 
should  remain  flexible  and  not  be  moulded  to  one  stereotyped  pattern,  but 
that  care  should  be  taken  that  in  the  appropriate  cases  appointments  to  the 
committees  should  not  be  made  without  due  consultation  with  the  churches 
concerned. 

In  some  cases,  e.g.  Evangelism,  secretaries  have  been  appointed  who  are 
not  directly  responsible  to  any  committee  but  act  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  General  Secretary. 

These  arrangements  present  an  obvious  danger  of  overlapping,  especially 
in*  the  field  covered  by  the  Study  Department,  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  the 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Secretaryship  on  Evangelism.  To 
some  extent  this  risk  is  reduced  by  the  existence  of  a  Staff  Study  Co-ordinating 
Committee.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  it  is  necessary  to  strengthen 
this  safeguard.  In  this  connection,  we  have  noted  the  memorandum  prepared 
for  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  but  we  think  it  undesirable  to  express 
any  view  on  it  until  that  Commission  has  had  an  opportunity  of  considering 
it.  We  have  also  had  before  us  the  proposals  of  the  staff  of  the  Study  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  comments  on  these  which  the  Study  Department  has  made. 
Without  expressing  any  concluded  opinion  on  these  proposals,  we  are  some¬ 
what  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  adopt  them  and  we  incline 
to  the  view  that  a  better  solution  might  be  found  by  adopting  the  alternative 
indicated  in  the  comments  of  the  Study  Department  or  by  adding  to  the 
present  Staff  Study  Co-ordinating  Committee  a  chairman  who  is  not  himself 
a  member  of  the  staff. 


II.  Communication  with  the  Churches 

Concern  has  been  expressed  in  various  quarters,  notably  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Study  Department,  lest  the  work  done  by  the  various  commissions 
and  committees  was  not  effectively  reaching  the  constituencies  for  which  it 
was  intended.  We  regard  this  matter  as  of  very  great  importance  for  the 
World  Council  and  we  have  listed  several  important  questions  which  it  raises. 

(i)  For  whom  is  this  material  intended  —  for  the  leaders  or  the  members 
of  the  churches  ? 

(ii)  Is  the  subject-matter  of  this  material  satisfactory  to  those  for  whom 
it  is  intended  in  the  sense  that  they  feel  it  to  be  relevant  to  their 
situation  ? 

(iii)  Through  what  channels  does  this  material  find  its  way  to  the  churches 
and  what  happens  to  it  when  it  reaches  them? 

(iv)  Is  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented  satisfactory  ? 

(v)  Is  its  volume  excessive  and  does  it  require  a  more  careful  editing 
both  as  to  quantity  and  as  to  language  ? 

These  questions  are  also  applicable  to  the  relations  of  the  World  Council 
with  the  national  councils  of  churches  and  with  confessional  groupings. 
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III.  Information  and  publicity 

This  is  at  present  the  responsibility  of  the  General  Secretary.  There  is 
no  separate  department  or  committee.  It  ought  to  be  considered  whether 
there  should  not  be  a  development  in  this  part  of  the  World  Council’s  work. 
Three  suggestions  have  been  made  and  might  be  considered  : 

(i)  That  a  means  be  found  of  summarizing  all  the  contemporary  activities 
of  departments  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  communicating 
them  in  a  bulletin  (possibly  monthly)  to  all  its  members  and  friends. 

(ii)  That  a  brief  annual  report  on  the  work  of  the  World  Council  should 
be  sent  by  the  General  Secretary  to  each  of  its  constituent  churches. 
This  report  could  then  form  part  of  the  official  proceedings  of  each 
church  and,  in  this  way,  it  would  more  effectively  reach  its  membership. 

(iii)  That  an  illustrated  popular  annual  report  of  the  work  of  the  World 
Council  be  published  for  distribution  to  member  churches  and  for 
as  wide  a  sale  as  can  be  obtained. 

IV.  Method  of  appointing  staff 

A  number  of  topics  were  discussed  under  this  heading  which  are  noted 
as  follows  :  who  makes  the  appointment  ?  what  enquiry  precedes  the  appoint¬ 
ment  and  for  what  length  of  time  ?  what  steps  are  taken  to  ensure  that  due 
regard  is  given  to  considerations  of  geography  and  confession  ?  what  opport¬ 
unities  are  given  to  member  churches  to  make  representations  on  appoint¬ 
ments  ?  what  prior  notice  of  a  proposed  appointment  is  given  to  the  Central 
Committee  ?  and  what  arrangements  exist  between  the  World  Council  and 
its  constituent  churches  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  World  Council  after  their  service  with  it  has  been  terminated  ? 

V.  Arrangements  for  meetings 

We  have  given  much  consideration  to  the  burden  which  the  work  of 
attending  the  various  meetings  imposes  on  members  of  the  committees  in 
respect  of  time,  travel  and  expense.  We  have  discussed  such  questions  as 
the  frequency  of  meetings,  the  time  of  the  year  at  which  they  are  held,  and 
the  number  of  persons  involved.  We  appreciate  that  the  attendance  of  their 
members  may  involve  financial  difficulty  for  some  churches  and  that  it  is 
not  always  easy  for  them  to  release  some  of  their  officers  for  the  time  which 
is  required  for  their  attendance  at  meetings  of  the  World  Council.  Moreover, 
all  of  the  members  of  the  committees  are  busy  persons  who,  in  some  cases, 
may  be  giving  up  scanty  leisure  to  the  work  of  the  World  Council.  We  desire 
to  record  the  opinion  that  it  is  important  to  avoid  any  impression  that  the 
Central  Committee  meets  in  order  to  register  decisions  which  have  already 
been  taken.  We  think  it  important,  also,  that  great  care  should  be  given 
to  the  allocation  of  time  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  and  we  believe  that  in  many  cases  a  prior  circulation  of  papers  would 
both  lighten  the  agenda  and  ensure  the  better  consideration  of  some  of  its 
items.  We  deprecate  the  practice  of  introducing  business  by  a  verbal  statement 
and  simultaneously  issuing  to  the  committees  a  complex  document  which  it 
is  impossible  to  master  in  a  cursory  perusal. 

We  have  noted  a  suggestion  that  the  Assembly  might  meet  every  six  years 
and  the  Central  Committee  every  two  years,  with  an  Executive  Committee 
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meeting  twice  yearly.  This  might  involve  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  Executive 
and  in  its  constitutional  position.  We  appreciate,  however,  that  it  is  desirable 
that  the  Central  Committee  should  meet  with  sufficient  frequency  to  keep 
the  Council  and  the  Churches  in  touch  with  each  other. 

VI.  Future  action 

We  suggest  that  the  enquiry  which  we  have  begun  should  be  continued 
by  a  small  committee,  composed  of  persons  living  not  too  far  away  from 
Geneva  (together  with  certain  advisers  to  be  appointed  by  Central  Committee), 
which  should  be  instructed  to  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  and  that  its  terms  of  reference  should 
be  “to  evaluate  the  structure  and  review  the  procedures  of  the  World  Council 
and  to  report  to  the  Central  Committee,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a 
full  report  of  the  Central  Committee  to  the  Second  Assembly.” 

It  would  facilitate  further  discussion  of  these  questions  if  the  General 
Secretariat  prepared  a  memorandum  on  the  structure  of  the  World  Council. 
It  should  include  at  least  the  following  information : 

(a)  The  exact  title  of  the  commission,  department  or  committee. 

(b)  Its  nature,  including  its  size,  authority,  frequency  of  meeting,  budget 
and  staff. 

(c)  The  effectiveness  of  its  work  and  possible  lines  of  development  with 
the  authority  for  such  development. 

(d)  The  difficulties  encountered.  Why  its  work  has  been  held  up  or 
altered  in  character. 

(e)  Its  relationships  to  other  departments,  and  methods  of  co-ordination. 

(f)  The  work  of  regional  offices  and  secretariats  and  their  relation  to 
the  General  Secretariat. 

(g)  Method  of  communication  with  the  member  Churches. 

(h)  Relations  with  National  Councils  of  Churches. 

(i)  Relations  with  Ecumenical  Bodies. 

(j)  Relations  with  Confessional  Bodies. 

(k)  Relations  with  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  plans 
which  may  be  developed  concerning  co-operation  in  other  areas. 


Appendix  XII 

Report  of  the  Department  cf  Inter-Church  Aid  Service  to  Refugees 
I.  Year-End  Report  (1950) 

A  separate  document  dated  June  1st  gives  in  summarized  form  what 
the  Churches  have  actually  done  in  Europe  in  1950.  It  must  speak  for  itself. 
The  action  recorded  goes  far  beyond  the  administrative  limits  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees.  It  represents  that  wide 
area  of  cooperation  and  mutual  information  at  the  centre  of  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  stands.  It  is  in  this  area  that  the  Churches  give  the  clearest  and  most 
practical  evidence  of  their  membership  one  of  another. 
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II.  The  Service  Programme 

1950.  —  At  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  in  1950  it 
was  reported  from  the  Finance  Committee  that  general  consideration  had 
been  given  to  the  total  expenditure  involved  in  the  operating  budgets  of  the 
Department  for  that  year.  These  budgets  comprised  Administration,  the 
Service  to  Refugees  and  the  work  of  the  Theological  Scholarship  and  Health 
Committees.  It  was  further  reported  that  revenue  then  seemed  assured  to 
cover  the  budget  for  1950.  The  accounts  now  submitted  by  the  Finance  and 
Business  Department  show  that  these  hopes  have  been  more  than  realised  in 
the  case  of  Theological  Scholarships  and  Health ;  that  there  is  a  small  deficit 
on  the  Service  to  Refugees,  and  that  there  is  a  considerable  deficit  on  Adminis¬ 
tration,  which,  however,  has  been  met  by  a  transfer  from  a  reserve  brought 
forward  from  1949.  Behind  these  financial  considerations  is  the  important 
fact  that  the  budgets  of  the  Department  are  prepared  by  its  Administrative 
Committee  and  considered  and  approved  by  the  Central  Committee.  The 
ecumenical  services,  therefore,  which  the  Department  undertakes  on  behalf 
of  all  the  member  Churches,  are  now  recognized  as  a  responsibility  of  the 
Central  Committee. 

1951.  —  In  January  1951  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  recommended  a  budget  for  what  is  now  called  the  Service  Programme 
amounting  to  $700,000.  This  budget  was  approved  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  at  its  meeting  in  February.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1951  there  has  been  a  quicker  response  to  these  on-going 
operations  than  in  any  previous  year. 

1952.  —  The  Administrative  Committee  has  already  prepared  a  draft 
budget  for  the  Service  Programme  of  1952  totalling  $650,000.  This  budget 
will  also  receive  consideration  and  final  approval  from  the  Central  Committee. 
A  new  departure  has  been  made  with  the  inclusion  in  the  Service  Programme 
of  three  additional  items,  which  formerly  were  handled  as  projects,  namely 
Fraternal  Workers  in  European  Churches,  the  Secretariat  for  Laymen’s 
Work,  and  the  administration  of  Ecumenical  Work  Camps  jointly  by  the 
Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  the  Youth  Department.  This  brings 
together  all  the  operating  budgets  for  which  the  Department  is  administrat¬ 
ively  responsible. 

III.  Inter-Church  Aid  Policy 

The  new  constitution  of  the  Department,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Central  Committee  in  Toronto,  comprises  an  Administrative  Committee  of 
five  persons.  The  Committee  elected  in  Toronto  has  met  five  times  and  has 
taken  executive  decisions  on  all  sides  of  the  Department’s  work.  The  second 
constitutional  instrument  is  the  Inter-Church  Aid  Consultation.  Such  a  consult¬ 
ation  was  held  in  Geneva  in  October  with  over  sixty  representatives  of  Churches 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  members  of  Staff,  present.  The  Consultation 
lasted  for  two  and  a  half  days  and  provided  a  conspectus  and  a  stimulus 
for  the  work  of  the  winter.  Arrangements  are  already  in  hand  for  a  similar 
consultation  from  the  9th  to  the  11th  of  October  of  this  year. 

A  consultation  on  the  work  of  the  Theological  Scholarship  Committee 
was  also  held  in  January.  This  Committee  is  gradually  pioneering  in  new 
areas  of  exchange,  but  always  with  regard  to  students  who  after  their  ecumenical 
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experience  of  study  in  another  country  will  give  full-time  service  to  the  work 
in  their  own  Church.  The  Health  Committee  also  has  been  giving  careful 
consideration  to  new  ways  in  which  it  can  use  available  funds  to  save  the 
Churches  of  Europe  from  the  terrible  losses  they  suffer  through  the  exhaustion 
or  dangerous  illnesses  of  their  leaders.  The  work  of  this  committee  is  now 
one  of  the  most  significant  ways  in  which  the  ecumenical  fellowship  can  be 
maintained  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  customary  Inter-Church  Aid  Consultation  arranged  by  the  Youth 
Department  took  place  in  November.  This  provided  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  Staff  of  the  Department  of  Inter-Church  Aid  and  the  Staff  of  the 
Youth  Department  to  make  a  cooperative  plan  for  helping  essential  youth 
work  developments  within  the  framework  of  the  Churches.  It  is  very  encour¬ 
aging  to  find  the  extent  to  which  youth  groups  are  considering  their  problems 
on  a  European  scale  and  helping  one  another  to  meet  them. 

The  first  conference  of  representatives  from  the  Churches  of  the  Latin 
countries  in  Europe  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  at  the 
end  of  September  last  year  at  Torre  Pellice  in  Northern  Italy.  This  conference 
opened  up  a  new  period  of  cooperation  between  the  Churches  represented, 
and  between  these  Churches  and  the  Department.  Particularly  important 
developments  have  taken  place  in  relation  to  Spain. 

A  meeting  of  experts  on  the  needs  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  was  held 
for  one  day  in  January  of  this  year,  and  in  the  beginning  of  June  a  second 
conference  of  Orthodox  church  leaders,  this  time  from  all  over  Western 
Europe,  took  place  in  Baden-Baden,  Germany.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
there  must  be  now  some  half  million  members  of  Orthodox  Churches  in 
non-Orthodox  countries  in  Western  Europe.  In  addition  to  this  vitally 
important  concern  for  Orthodox  Churches  in  exile  the  Department  has 
intensified  its  work  for  the  Church  of  Greece  and  the  Orthodox  Churches  in 
Yugoslavia.  An  increasing  number  of  visits  have  been  paid  by  foreign  church 
leaders  to  the  Orthodox  and  Evangelical  Churches  in  Yugoslavia.  At  the 
great  Festival  in  Greece  to  celebrate  the  1900th  anniversary  of  St.  Paul’s 
coming  to  Europe  many  appreciative  references  were  made  to  the  help  which 
non-Orthodox  Churches  had  given  to  the  Church  of  Greece  in  the  difficult 
years  since  the  war. 

IV.  Service  to  Refugees  Policy 

Since  the  end  of  June  1950,  when  the  Church  World  Service  operation 
in  Europe  was  amalgamated  with  the  operation  of  the  Department,  the  Service 
to  Refugees  has  been  a  united  witness  of  the  member  Churches  of  the  World 
Council  in  the  refugee  field.  The  Lutheran  World  Federation  has  maintained 
its  own  Service  to  Refugees,  but  has  also  remained  in  close  touch  with  the 
Department,  cooperating  in  joint  action  and  contributing  substantially  to 
the  Department’s  refugee  budget.  Dr.  Edgar  Chandler  as  Director  of  Field 
Operations,  and  Mr.  Elfan  Rees  as  Adviser  on  Refugee  Affairs,  have  discussed 
their  responsibilities  and  problems  regularly  with  the  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee.  Two  meetings  of  the  whole  international  staff  of  the  Service  to 
Refugees  have  been  held  during  this  period,  at  which  a  fine  sense  of  common 
purpose  has  been  achieved. 

The  problem  of  the  Displaced  Persons  has  remained  much  longer  on  our 
agenda  than  was  originally  expected,  and  much  work  still  remains  to  be  done. 
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There  is,  however,  encouraging  progress  to  report.  All  Displaced  Persons 
who  are  eligible  for  selection  for  immigration  to  the  United  States  under 
the  criteria  set  by  the  Churches,  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriate  legislation, 
and  who  wish  to  leave  Europe,  will  either  have  done  so,  or  will  have  received 
visas,  by  the  end  of  1951.  So  far  as  other  countries  of  immigration  are 
concerned  there  will  be  a  continued  operation  of  overseas  resettlement 
throughout  1952.  Provision  will  have  been  found  by  the  end  of  the  year 
for  the  institutional  care  of  Displaced  Persons,  of  Protestant  or  Orthodox 
faith,  who  constitute  the  “hard  core,”  either  through  the  action  of  the  Churches 
or  government  in  Germany  and  Austria,  or  of  the  Churches  in  other  countries 
which  have  so  generously  responded  to  our  appeals.  There  will  remain  the 
need  to  help  those  Displaced  Persons  who  have  had  no  opportunity  to  leave 
Europe,  and  for  whom  a  complicated  series  of  adjustments  must  be 
made. 

We  must  never  forget  that  a  steady  stream  of  new  refugees  is  arriving 
daily  from  Eastern  Europe.  Additional  responsibilities  have  opened  up  for 
the  Department  in  the  current  year  in  Trieste  and  Greece.  These  refugees 
come  to  the  West  expecting  to  find  a  new  life  there  and  relying  upon  their 
fellow-Christians  to  assist  them  in  their  time  of  need. 

The  Service  to  Refugees  has  also,  in  cooperation  with  the  Churches’ 
Commission  on  International  Affairs,  played  a  not  inconsiderable  part  in 
defending  and  advancing  the  interests  of  refugees  as  a  whole,  including  the 
millions  of  German  refugees  in  Germany  itself.  It  has  become  very  clear 
that  the  Service  to  Refugees  constitutes  an  absolutely  vital  response  to  contin¬ 
uing  emergency.  While  in  1952  ever  increasing  emphasis  will  be  laid  on 
helping  the  European  Churches  themselves  to  deal  with  their  refugee  problems, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  an  ecumenical  and  international 
agency  cannot  be  overestimated. 

V.  Palestine  and  Korea 

The  most  important  event  in  the  fife  of  the  Department  in  the  period 
under  review  was  the  Conference  on  the  Palestine  Refugee  Problem  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  from  the  1st  to  the  8th  of  May.  This  conference  was  sponsored 
by  the  International  Missionary  Council  and  the  Department.  Its  report 
is  now  available.  Influential  committees  are  now  at  work  in  the  United 
States  and  Britain  to  follow  it  up.  As  a  result  of  the  Conference  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  entrusted  in  the  name  of  the  International  Missionary  Council 
as  well  as  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  with  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
this  whole  problem  before  the  attention  of  the  member  Churches.  Action 
has  already  been  taken  by  the  Administrative  Committee  in  setting  up  an 
executive  secretaryship  at  the  direct  request  of  the  United  Missionary  Council 
Committee  on  Refugee  Work.  A  coordinated  budget  for  refugee  relief  and 
for  Inter-Church  Aid  has  been  called  for.  This  new  venture  will  be  a  real 
test  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  machinery  of  the  Department  and  of  the 
generosity  of  the  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council. 

The  other  area  which  is  of  course  very  much  in  the  minds  of  church  people 
everywhere  is  Korea.  Here  the  Department  is  not  yet  officially  involved. 
Conversations  have  taken  place  between  the  General  Secretariat  of  the  World 
Council  and  the  Staff  of  the  International  Missionary  Council.  Several 
European  Churches  have  asked  the  Department  for  advice  on  how  they  can 
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best  contribute  in  aiding  the  suffering  of  their  Korean  fellow-Christians. 
The  Department  stands  ready  to  take  any  coordinated  action  which  may 
be  proved  advisable  and  practicable  in  relation  to  Korea. 

VI.  Staff  and  Travel 

Operating  out  of  the  headquarters  in  Geneva  have  been  four  people  on 
the  Refugee  side  and  five  people  on  the  Inter-Church  Aid  side  in  addition 
to  the  Director.  The  Department  has  also  received  very  great  assistance 
from  the  Church  Representatives  based  in  Geneva.  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  work  of  the  Staff  is  not  desk  work  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  term.  The  period  under  review  has  contained  a  very  great  deal  of 
travel  on  the  part  of  the  staff,  since  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  true  facts 
of  need  can  be  ascertained  and  interpreted,  and  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service 
to  Refugees  carried  out  on  a  basis  of  truly  Christian  Fellowship. 


Appendix  XIII 

Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Inter-Church  Aid 
and  Service  to  Refugees 

The  Sub-Committee  on  Inter-Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  conceived 
of  its  task  as  including  these  objectives :  first,  to  secure  as  much  detailed 
information  as  possible  within  the  limited  time  available  concerning  the  work 
undertaken  ;  second,  to  examine  that  work  in  a  critical  but  constructive  way 
and  to  make  suggestions  concerning  any  changes  or  additions  deemed  advisable 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  Committee  Members  and  the  Churches  repres¬ 
ented.  Eleven  countries  and  ten  Churches  had  representation  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Committee. 

In  its  four  afternoon  meetings,  consideration  was  given  successively  to  the 
Beirut  Conference  and  some  of  its  long-range  objectives  to  inter-Church  aid 
amongst  the  Orthodox  Churches,  beginning  with  the  “Mother  Churches”  in 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia,  leading  on  to  refugee  problems  among  the  “Moving 
Churches,”  particularly  in  Germany,  Austria,  France,  Belgium  and  England, 
and  to  the  hopes  and  needs  of  new  Orthodox  communities  in  areas  of  resett¬ 
lement.  Further  reports  were  heard  concerning  the  overall  objectives  and 
plans  of  the  Department  as  it  faces  the  truly  staggering  problems  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  in  Europe.  Other  important 
aspects  such  as  health  services  to  Church  leaders  and  workers,  and  the  theolog¬ 
ical  student  scholarship  scheme  were  briefly  considered.  The  Committee  is 
greatly  impressed  with  the  blessings  which  have  been  given  to  all  the  Churches 
which  have  learnt  to  co-operate  in  inter-Church  aid,  with  the  scope  and  extent 
of  the  work  being  carried  on,  with  the  efficiency,  loyalty  and  devotion  of  the 
Council  staff  in  this  Department,  and  with  the  imperative  necessity  of  adequate 
attention  to  and  proper  financing  for  this  work. 

It  is  the  unanimous  judgment  of  your  Committee  that  in  the  Department 
of  Inter- Church  Aid  and  Service  to  Refugees  (to  use  the  phrase  coined  at 
Toronto)  the  World  Council  of  Churches  truly  “comes  alive.”  We  commend 
the  objectives  and  the  concerns  of  this  Department  to  the  Central  Committee 
and  to  all  our  member  Churches. 
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Appendix  XIV 


Report  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 

1.  Preparation  for  the  Lund  Conference 

The  official  Letter  of  Invitation  (printed  in  English,  French  and  German) 
was  despatched  in  October  1950  to  all  member  Churches  of  the  World  Council, 
together  with  27  other  Churches  which  had  previously  participated  in  Faith 
and  Order  conferences.  Up  to  July  9th,  66  Churches  had  intimated  their 
readiness  to  participate  in  the  Conference,  and  six  had  declined.  22  Churches 
have  already  named  their  delegates,  totalling  34  persons  so  far.  The  quota 
of  places  allocated  to  each  Church  was  decided  at  the  Faith  and  Order 
Executive  last  February,  and  ranges  from  one  to  five,  with  a  small  number 
of  the  biggest  Churches  receiving  seven. 

In  preparation  for  the  Conference  the  following  literature  has  already 
been  issued  : 

FOC  New  Series  3  :  The  Church  in  the  Purpose  of  God ,  circulated  in  October 
1950  to  all  member  Churches,  to  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Com¬ 
mission,  and  of  the  World  Council  Executive,  and  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
general  mailing  fist. 

FOC  5  :  The  Report  of  the  Theological  Commission  on  Intercommunion ,  and 

FOC  6  :  Report  on  Ways  of  Worship ,  circulated  in  April  1951  to  members  of 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

FOC  7  :  The  Report  of  the  Theological  Commission  on  the  Church ,  is  not  yet 
ready,  but  it  is  hoped  that  page  proof  can  be  circulated  at  the  end  of  July. 

The  Okumenische  Centrale  have  produced  a  German  edition  of  No.  3, 
entitled  Um  die  Einheit  der  Kirche ,  and  are  making  plans  to  translate  the 
three  Theological  Commission  reports.  A  French  version  of  the  greater 
part  of  No.  3  will  appear  shortly  as  a  special  number  of  Foi  et  Vie. 

The  volumes  of  essays,  giving  the  evidence  upon  which  the  reports  are 
based,  are  in  preparation.  The  Student  Christian  Movement  Press  hope 
to  publish  the  English  edition  (with  an  American  edition  appearing  at  the 
same  time).  The  volumes  of  essays  on  Intercommunion  and  Ways  of  Worship 
should  appear  in  November  or  December,  and  a  volume  of  statements  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  held  in  various  confessions  should  be  published 
early  in  1952. 

In  many  countries  national  study  committees  or  councils  of  churches 
have  undertaken  to  promote  study  of  the  Faith  and  Order  material  as  it 
appears,  and  in  certain  cases  to  issue  popularized  versions  of  them  in  the 
language  of  their  own  area,  to  bring  these  issues  before  the  ordinary  members 
of  the  ministry  and  congregations. 

2.  Preparation  for  Faith  and  Order  Commission  meeting  at  Clarens,  August  14-18 
The  main  business  of  the  Commission  will  be : 

(1)  to  receive  the  three  Theological  Commission  reports  referred  to  above  ; 

(2)  to  prepare  a  programme  for  the  Lund  Conference,  based  upon  the 
reports,  and  bearing  in  mind  for  every  aspect  of  the  discussion  the  significance 
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of  those  non-theological  factors  which  hinder  or  assist  the  unity  of  the 
Church ; 

(3)  to  discuss  the  form  which  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  should 
assume  after  the  Lund  Conference,  now  that  it  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  memorandum  upon  which  this 
discussion  will  be  based  is  attached. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  will  give  the  Central 
Committee  a  verbal  report  enlarging  upon  the  wider  aspects  of  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  work. 


Appendix  XV 

Report  of  the  Study  Department 

1.  Are  the  Churches  really  concerned  with  ecumenical  study  ? 

This  question  is  well  worth  pondering  at  this  point  mid-way  between 
two  Assemblies.  “To  promote  cooperation  in  study”  has  been  recognised 
as  one  of  the  functions  of  the  World  Council ;  and  the  Council  has  made 
provision  for  this  task  in  various  ways.  In  1949  the  Central  Committee  at 
Chichester,  approving  the  present  programme  of  the  Study  Department, 
urged  “the  member-churches  and  Christian  groups  to  give  serious  consider¬ 
ation,  both  in  sustained  study  and  appropriate  action,  to  the  issues  raised 
in  these  inquiries,  as  they  are  of  foremost  importance  for  the  life  and  witness 
of  the  Churches  today.”  Frequently  religious  leaders  have  underscored  the 
necessity  of  an  intensive  conversation  between  the  churches  on  their  common 
mission  in  and  to  the  contemporary  world,  if  their  ecumenical  fellowship 
is  to  become  a  real  unity  of  mind  and  purpose.  A  church  paper  stated  recently 
that  “any  fear  that  the  W.C.C.  may  become  bureaucratic  and  immobile  is 
strikingly  refuted  by  the  manner  in  which  its  study  work  resolutely  seeks  to 
tackle  the  problems  of  the  contemporary  Church”  ;  it  demonstrates  “the 
open-mindedness  of  the  Council”  and  its  “alertness  to  new  ideas.” 

Yet  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  member-churches  on  the  whole  still 
show  a  disquieting  apathy  and  unconcern  as  regards  this  aspect  of  their 
common  enterprise.  It  is  all  the  more  disquieting,  since  today  they  find 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  world  revolution  of  unprecedented  dimensions, 
calling  for  joint  efforts  also  of  thought  and  mind,  commensurate  in  many 
respects  with  the  gigantic  achievements  of  the  Early  Church  in  interpreting 
and  communicating  the  mystery  of  Christ,  and  in  “out-thinking”  its  pagan 
contemporaries. 

True,  there  is  today  a  large  amount  of  spontaneous  interpenetration  and 
cross-fertilisation  as  from  church  to  church,  and  from  country  to  country. 
It  is  also  true  that  an  increasing  number  of  individuals  and  groups  are  awaken¬ 
ing  to  the  significance  of  ecumenical  study,  and  sharing  in  it.  But  it  remains 
a  constantly  vexing  problem  how  to  make  ecumenical  perspectives  and  isssue 
a  living  ferment  within  the  regular  activities  and  processes  of  the  Churches. 
The  ecumenical  “conversion”  of  the  Churches  has  not  yet  gone  deep  enough 
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to  make  them  ready  to  pool  their  forces  in  concerted  attacks  on  confronting 
problems.  Nor  do  they  possess  adequate  machinery  for  effectively  particip¬ 
ating  in  ecumenical  study,  and  for  translating  its  eventual  results  into  terms 
of  new  policies  and  programmes. 

It  is  a  situation  which,  on  the  part  of  the  World  Council,  demands  both 
greater  facilities  for  ecumenical  study  over  the  coming  years  and  a  critical 
re-examination  of  policies  and  methods,  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  impact 
with  obtainable  resources.  New  opportunities  and  obligations  are  constantly 
arising.  The  study  work  has  now  reached  a  position  of  increasing  returns, 
where  the  investment  of  a  little  more  staff  and  resources  would  yield  far  more 
than  proportionate  results.  This  is  a  challenge  to  be  met  when  the  Council 
sets  out  on  the  road  to  its  Second  Assembly. 


2.  Major  Enquiries 

The  programme  of  the  Study  Department  is  centred  around  three  long- 
range  enquiries,  the  aim  and  scope  of  which  have  been  fully  explained  in 
its  study  pamphlets  and  in  earlier  reports  to  the  Central  Committee.  It  will 
therefore  suffice  to  record  here  some  major  developments  in  these  fields 
during  the  past  year.  Detailed  progress  reports  on  the  individual  enquiries 
are  available  for  those  who  desire  to  have  them. 

The  study  pamphlets  outlining  the  three  enquiries  have  been  issued  in 
English,  French  and  German  in  the  following  quantities  : 

The  Bible  and  the  Church’s  Message  to  the  World  .  5,025 
Evangelisation  of  Modern  Man  in  Mass  Society  .  .  8,175 


Christian  Action  in  Society .  8,280 

The  Responsible  Society .  7,650 

The  Meaning  of  Work .  2,900 


A  booklet  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Oldham,  “Work  in  Modern  Society,”  which  is 
the  chief  study  document  for  the  enquiry  on  The  Meaning  of  Work ,  has 
been  published  through  trade  firms  in  England,  the  U.S.A.  and  Germany, 
and  has  found  a  wide  sale. 

A.  The  Bible  and  the  Church's  Message  to  the  World 

Although  the  Bible  as  a  matter  of  course  is  acknowledged  as  the  basic 
ecumenical  record,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  only  slight  attempts  have  thus  far 
been  made  to  elucidate  its  ecumenical  message  and  to  establish  its  relevance 
for  the  conversation  between  the  churches.  Thus  the  enquiry  which  the 
Department  has  been  carrying  on  for  several  years  on  “The  Biblical  Authority 
for  the  Church’s  Social  and  Political  Message  Today”  represents  a  new 
departure.  Its  results  have  been  summed  up  in  a  symposium  containing 
nineteen  contributions  from  all  major  denominations  and  areas  of  the  World 
Council  constituency,  which  will  appear  this  autumn.  It  explains  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  according  to  different  traditions,  discusses  guiding  principles 
of  interpretation  and  application,  and  outlines  from  an  ecumenical  perspective 
the  biblical  message  on  such  subjects  as  nation,  state,  and  property.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  will  not  only  become  standard  reading  in  theological  seminaries 
and  among  clergy,  but  be  helpful  to  all  those  who  are  concerned  about  how 
to  live  biblically  in  the  present  world. 
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Following  the  completion  of  this  basic  study,  work  has  gone  ahead  on 
three  specialised  monographs  on  the  biblical  teaching  on  “Man  in  Society”, 
“Justice”  and  “Work  and  Vocation,”  assigned  to  groups  of  scholars  in  the 
U.S.A.,  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  First  drafts  of  two  of  these  monographs 
have  already  been  circulated  for  examination  by  other  scholars.  A  substantial 
report  has  been  produced  in  English  and  German  on  an  international 
conference  on  “Justice,”  convened  by  the  Department  last  summer  in 
Germany. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  the  efforts  to  promote  a  broader  participation 
in  this  study  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  services 
that  the  Department  can  render  in  this  field  is  the  provision  of  survey  materials . 
Consequently  a  documentation  service,  “Source  Material  for  Information,” 
has  been  developed,  and  a  number  of  young  theologians  have  been  enrolled 
as  biblical  “informants”  of  the  Study  Department.  This  is  a  modest  digest 
service  ;  but  that  it  is  of  real  value  is  evidenced  by  the  response  it  is  evoking, 
particularly  among  biblical  scholars  who  have  neither  time  nor  money  nor 
linguistic  ability  to  keep  abreast  of  the  advances  in  international  scholarship 
on  the  subject. 


B.  The  Evangelisation  of  Man  in  Modern  Mass  Society1 

Strangely  enough  this  enquiry  has  been  slow  in  gaining  headway,  apparently 
owing,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  its  approach  to  the  evangelistic  task  of 
the  Church  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  involving  too  radical  and  “dang¬ 
erous”  a  change  in  the  structure  of  existing  church  life  and  in  conventional 
forms  of  evangelism. 

On  the  other  hand  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  and  groups  in 
various  countries  —  groups  either  formed  directly  in  connection  with  the 
enquiry  or  related  to  it  in  various  ways  —  are  at  present  engaged  in  projects 
and  experiments,  focusing  on  common  issues  and  exploring  new  ways  of 
communicating  the  Gospel  as  a  living  challenge  to  man  in  industrialised 
mass  society.  Many  of  them  are  undertaking  descriptive  and  evaluative 
surveys  of  the  religious  situation  and  of  current  evangelistic  endeavours  in 
their  respective  countries.  Thus  the  American  Study  Committee  has  completed 
reports  on  four  pioneering  projects,  and  is  investigating  five  more,  besides 
making  a  city- wide  study  of  industrial  evangelism  in  three  selected  cities. 
Others  again  are  concentrating  on  specific  issues  like  the  criteria  of  “successful” 
evangelism,  the  approach  to  proletarian  youth  in  Europe,  pastoral  counselling. 
Among  other  documents  the  Secretary  for  Evangelism  has  prepared  a  Survey 
of  the  evangelistic  situation  in  Fiance,  which  is  parallel  to  his  earlier  survey 
on  Holland.  The  W.S.C.F.  has  recently  decided  to  use  the  Department’s 
study-plan  among  its  groups  of  theological  students  all  over  the  world. 

Thus  a  great  variety  of  projects  are  in  differing  stages  of  development. 
Their  findings,  which  are  generally  scheduled  to  become  available  for  inter¬ 
national  circulation  in  1952  or  1953,  should  have  an  appreciable  cumulative 
value  in  inspiring  and  guiding  that  release  of  new  evangelistic  power  which 
is  the  most  urgent  problem  before  the  Church  today. 

1  Cf.  the  general  report  of  the  Secretary  for  Evangelism. 
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C.  Christian  Action  in  Society 

(including  The  Responsible  Society  and  the  Meaning  of  Work) 

This  enquiry,  which  carries  forward  the  Amsterdam  discussions  on  “The 
Church  and  the  Disorder  of  Society,”  has  during  the  year  expanded  in  various 
directions.  A  few  examples  may  suffice,  which  will  also  illustrate  the  opport¬ 
unities  ahead.  In  America  ecumenical  study  on  “Christian  Action  in  Society” 
is  relatively  far  advanced.  The  project  on  “The  Church  and  Economic  Life,” 
undertaken  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  is  most  promising.  The 
group  on  “Political  Implications  of  the  Responsible  Society”  has  made  good 
progress,  and  a  further  group  on  “The  Christian  Significance  of  Work  and 
Vocation”  has  held  several  successful  conferences.  These  projects  are  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Bilheimer,  the  Programme  Secretary  for  North  America. 

In  the  countries  of  Europe  a  growing  participation  in  these  studies  can 
be  noticed.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the  enquiry  on  “The  Responsible  Society” 
an  Ecumenical  Commission  on  European  Cooperation  has  been  formed, 
which  has  begun  its  work  this  year.  It  has  been  established  as  an  independent 
body  of  Christian  economists,  politicians,  etc.,  with  the  Department  carrying 
the  secretarial  responsibility,  to  consider  the  responsibility  of  Christians  and 
churches  for  the  common  social  and  political  problems  of  Europe.  Its  first 
preliminary  report,  “European  Issues,”  which  addresses  searching  questions 
to  various  groups  of  nations  and  to  the  churches,  has  aroused  considerable 
discussion. 

A  number  of  documents  on  “Christianity  and  Communism”  have  been 
issued,  and  these  have  been  in  great  demand,  especially  in  Asia.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  further  begun  a  special  Information  Service  called  “Background 
Information,”  for  restricted  circulation,  designed  to  provide  the  best  available 
information  about  the  situation  of  the  churches  in  Communist-dominated 
countries. 

The  reason  for  the  steady  expansion  of  interest  is  obvious.  The  revolution¬ 
ary  changes  now  going  on,  and  the  interdependence  of  the  nations,  have  made 
it  imperative  for  Christians  to  come  to  an  understanding  among  themselves 
about  the  goals  for  which  they  should  stand  in  society.  Most  of  the  churches 
now  realise  how  badly-equipped  they  are  to  help  their  people  meet  the  challenge 
of  movements  of  world  impact,  which  are  based  on  non-Christian  views  of 
man  and  society.  This  enquiry  is  therefore  a  point  where  the  discrepancy 
between  the  ever-increasing  demands  and  the  small  resources  available  is 
especially  marked. 

3.  National  Developments 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Department’s  policy  to  establish  broad  bases 
of  cooperation  in  the  various  countries,  and  to  stimulate  to  self-activity. 
As  a  means  to  this  end  the  Department  is  encouraging  the  setting  up  of  National 
Ecumenical  Study  Committees  responsible  for  nation-wide  study  promotion. 
Those  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Germany  are  well  established.  In  Latin  America 
fresh  opportunities  are  opening  up  ;  Bishop  Barbieri  of  Buenos  Aires,  member 
of  the  Study  Department  Committee,  is  active  in  creating  interest  in  the 
Department’s  programme  and  organising  National  Study  Committees.  In 
other  countries  like  Britain,  Canada  and  Japan,  the  Department  works 
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through  the  appropriate  Departments  of  National  Councils  of  Churches, 
or  through  central  correspondents.  There  are,  however,  not  a  few  countries 
where  liaison  agencies  still  need  to  be  built  up,  or  where  the  arrangements 
made  are  inoperative. 

Relations  with  the  churches  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  have  become  uni¬ 
lateral.  Various  documents,  relating  especially  to  the  enquiries  on  the  Bible 
and  on  Evangelism,  are  still  being  sent  to  cooperative  groups  in  some  countries  ; 
and  there  is  evidence  that  they  are  warmly  appreciated  and  carefully  studied, 
as  a  welcome  testimony  of  spiritual  fellowship  across  political  and  ideological 
barriers. 

At  present  the  Department,  in  consultation  with  the  International  Mission¬ 
ary  Council  and  with  the  Joint  Asian  Secretary,  Dr.  Manikam,  is  developing 
an  extensive  promotional  project  in  regard  to  the  Younger  Churches  of  the 
Far  East. 

4.  Other  Activities 

The  projects  on  “The  Christian  Approach  to  the  Jews,”  undertaken  in 
association  with  the  I.M.C.,  and  on  “The  Orthodox  Church  Today,”  are 
being  carried  forward. 

Bishop  Neill,  as  Executive  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Committee,  has  given 
a  large  amount  of  time  to  the  “Ecumenical  History”  ;  the  same  applies  to 
some  extent  also  to  the  Director,  who  further  serves  as  editor  of  the  book 
review  section  of  the  Ecumenical  Review. 

Invited  as  a  “European  Consultant”  by  the  HICOG  Religious  Affairs 
Branch,  the  Director  visited  a  number  of  theological  faculties  in  Germany 
during  December  and  January,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  ecumenical 
and  international  outlook  in  theological  teaching  and  research,  and  at  the 
same  time  promoting  the  Department’s  programme.  The  findings  have  been 
recorded  in  a  report,  with  specific  recommendations  for  action.  One  of  the 
tangible  results  has  been  a  decision  of  the  Religious  Affairs  Branch  to  sponsor 
a  conference  next  winter  of  representatives  of  the  various  seminaries  on  the 
ecumenical  reorientation  of  the  theological  curriculum. 

5.  Staff 

The  composition  of  the  staff  has  remained  the  same  during  the  year : 
besides  the  Director,  one  full-time  and  one  part-time  Secretary  (Dr.  W. 
Schweitzer  and  the  Rev.  Paul  Abrecht).  In  addition  the  Secretary  for  Evang¬ 
elism  has  continued  to  give  part  of  his  time  to  the  enquiry  on  that  subject. 

The  recent  resignation  on  grounds  of  ill-health  of  Bishop  S.  C.  Neill, 
Associate  General  Secretary  with  the  Portfolios  of  Study  and  Evangelism, 
who  has  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  Department’s  work  since 
1947,  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Department. 

Like  Mr.  Abrecht,  the  Secretary  for  Laymen’s  Work,  Dr.  Walz,  has 
served  as  a  valuable  link  with  the  activities  of  the  Bossey  Institute.  He  has 
given  time  to  Study  Department  matters  during  his  travels,  and  taken  part  in 
staff  meetings  ;  likewise  Dr.  Chirgwin,  the  new  member  of  the  Secretariat 
of  Evangelism. 

Travel  during  the  year  has,  for  budget  reasons,  been  limited  to  fairly 
extensive  visitation  within  Europe. 
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6.  Looking  toward  Evanston 

The  Study  Department  Committee  has  been  charged  with  the  task  of 
coordinating  and  generally  supervising  the  study  preparations  for  the  Assembly. 
After  Toronto,  consultations  were  held  at  Whitby  (Canada)  and  at  Treysa 
(Germany),  implementing  the  decisions  of  the  Central  Committee.  A 
Commission  of  Twenty-Five  has  been  constituted,  with  President  Van  Dusen 
as  Chairman  and  Dr.  Visser  ’t  Hooft  as  Secretary.  It  represents  one  of  the 
best  groups  of  Christian  thinkers  that  the  ecumenical  movement  has  ever 
mobilised  for  any  single  task. 

In  its  meeting  at  the  end  of  July  the  Study  Department  Committee  hopes 
to  work  out  a  coherent  programme  for  the  preparations  on  the  several  Assembly 
topics.  A  special  report  on  this  meeting  will  be  submitted  to  the  Central 
Committee. 


Appendix  XVI 


Report  of  the  Secretariat  for  Evangelism 

In  the  year  under  review  the  Secretariat  for  Evangelism  has  functioned 
mainly  along  the  lines  indicated  in  its  first  annual  report.  On  February  1st, 
1951,  Dr.  A.  M.  Chirgwin  took  up  his  office  as  Geneva  Secretary  of  the 
United  Bible  Societies,  in  which  capacity  he  is  co-operating  with  the  Secretary 
for  Evangelism  of  the  W.C.C.  with  the  main  concern  of  studying  “The  Place 
of  the  Bible  in  Evangelism”  (Toronto  Minutes  p.  53). 

General  Policy 

In  further  exploration  of  the  possible  service  this  office  might  render  “to 
support  the  Churches  in  their  evangelistic  task,”  it  has  become  increasingly 
clear  that  close  contact  should  be  sought  and  maintained  with  at  least  three 
different  groups,  each  of  which  requires  a  different  approach  : 

(a)  The  Churches 

In  several  Churches  the  concern  for  evangelism  has  grown  considerably 
in  recent  years.  Consequently  many  Churches  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  are  now  faced  with  similar  challenges  and  opportunities.  But  it 
cannot  yet  be  said  that  the  Churches  are  making  full  use  of  the  possibilities 
of  cross-fertilization  and  mutual  stimulation  in  the  field  of  evangelism 
which  their  ecumenical  fellowship  should  offer.  Though  the  situation  has 
improved  somewhat  in  the  past  year,  especially  in  respect  to  a  number 
of  the  “younger”  Churches,  the  contacts  of  the  Secretariat  for  Evangelism 
with  the  constituent  members  of  the  W.C.C.  are  still  rather  one-sided 
and  inadequate. 

(b)  The  “ Movements ” 

A  fair  amount  of  the  evangelistic  activity  of  the  Churches  is  carried 
out  by  “movements”  such  as  (Home)  Missionary  Boards,  Laymen’s  and 
Youth  movements,  and  the  like.  A  growing  number  of  these  movements 
collaborate  very  closely  with  our  office.  For  example,  the  Secretariat  for 
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Evangelism  is  at  present  collaborating  in  the  launching  of  a  new  inter¬ 
national  organization  of  Home  Missions’  agencies  ;  participation  in  the 
I.M.C.  study  of  “The  Missionary  Obligation  of  the  Church”  has  streng¬ 
thened  the  ties  with  Foreign  Mission  boards,  especially  in  Europe  ;  there 
has  been  co-operation  with  the  W.S.C.F.  in  its  attempt  to  confront  the 
student  world  of  today  with  its  evangelistic  task ;  other  movements  have 
shown  active  interest  in  the  W.C.C.’s  study  programme  on  evangelism. 

(c)  The  “ Individual  Pioneers ” 

This  group  is  much  more  difficult  to  define.  Among  others,  it  includes 
those  who  are  at  present  engaged  in  bold  experiments  of  “break-through” 
evangelism.  A  number  of  these  pioneers,  who  are  so  often  criticised  and 
considered  as  rather  suspect  by  their  own  churches  because  of  their  untra- 
ditional  methods,  are  apparently  now  trying  to  find  a  rallying-point  in 
the  W.C.C.’s  Secretariat  for  Evangelism. 

It  is  essential  that  these  three  groups,  which  often  live  and  act  in 
isolation  from  one  another,  be  brought  and  kept  together.  In  its  first 
year  the  Secretariat  for  Evangelism  made  special  attempts  to  establish 
contacts  with  the  “pioneers”  ;  during  the  year  under  review  attention 
has  in  the  main  been  focused  on  the  “movements.” 


Information  and  Documentation 

The  provision  of  information  through  a  documentation  service  has  been 
continued.  An  extensive  survey  of  recent  evangelistic  efforts  in  France  has 
been  concluded  and  will  be  published  before  long,  together  with  a  report 
on  the  “Main  Trends  of  Evangelistic  Thinking  in  Recent  Years.” 

A  systematic  collection  of  periodicals  on  evangelism  has  also  been 
commenced. 

Study 

The  Secretariat  for  Evangelism  (in  conjunction  with  the  Geneva  Secretariat 
of  the  U.B.S.  and  the  I.M.C.)  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  promotion  of 
three  study  projects  : 

(a)  The  “ Evangelisation  of  Man  in  Modern  Mass  Society ”  1 

This  study  is  making  only  very  slow  progress.  The  two  main  reasons 
seem  to  be  :  (i)  an  almost  chaotic  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  Evangelism, 
so  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  the  exact  scope  of  this  enquiry  (e.g.  in 
relation  to  the  study  on  “Christian  Action  in  Society”)  ;  and  (ii)  the  study 
groups  discover  very  quickly  that  nothing  short  of  a  radical  reconsideration 
of  the  total  pattern  of  the  Church’s  life  is  required  to  assess  realistically 
the  evangelistic  task  in  the  world  of  today.  Very  often  they  hesitate  to 
undertake  such  a  comprehensive  re-examination  of  the  structure  of  the 
Church.  (They  say  it  is  “too  dangerous”  !) 

After  wide  consultation  a  small  group  of  experts  has  recently  prepared 
a  statement  on  “Next  Steps  in  the  Study  of  Evangelism,”  in  which 

1  Vid.  Report  of  the  Study  Department. 
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an  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  the  priority  needs  in  this  field  of  study. 
The  first  results  of  this  enquiry  will  be  published  before  long  in  a  progress 
report. 

(b)  The  “ Place  of  the  Bible  in  Evangelism ” 

This  has  been  the  particular  concern  of  the  Geneva  Secretary  of  the 
U.B.S.  A  start  has  been  made  with  enquiries  as  to  the  place  of  the  Bible 
in  (i)  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  (ii)  the  daily  life  of  the  Church, 
and  (iii)  the  “expansion  of  the  Church”  ( e.g .  an  investigation  of  the  actual 
use  of  the  Bible  by  missionary  societies  as  an  instrument  of  evangelism). 
These  enquiries  are  still  in  their  initial  stages  and  will  have  to  be  pursued 
much  further. 

(c)  Colportage 

In  this  specific  enquiry  more  progress  has  been  made.  A  study  of 
colportage  has  been  initiated,  data  have  been  gathered  from  many  sources 
and  a  first  draft  of  a  small  manual  on  colportage  is  beginning  to  take 
shape.  In  the  next  twelve  months  the  Geneva  Secretary  of  the  U.B.S. 
plans  to  visit  various  “older”  and  “younger”  Church  areas  to  study  the 
work  of  colporteurs  on  the  spot. 

Many  topics  of  the  I.M.C.  study  on  The  Missionary  Obligation  of  the 
Church  are  of  the  greatest  relevance  for  our  current  studies  on  evangelism. 
As  far  as  possible  the  Secretariat  for  Evangelism  has  tried  to  collaborate 
with  I.M.C.  staff  in  the  promotion  of  this  study,  mainly  on  the  European 
Continent.  It  prepared  a  Continental  Missionary  Consultation  (to  be  held 
in  Germany  in  October  1951)  and  collected  material  for  an  overall  survey 
of  “Recent  Missionary  Thinking  in  Europe.” 

As  the  “Missionary”  and  “Ecumenical”  movements  meet  most  visibly 
on  questions  of  evangelism,  every  attempt  should  be  made  to  manifest  the 
fundamental  unity  of  the  missionary  and  ecumenical  calling  of  the  Churches 
in  this  field. 


Appendix  XVII 

Report  of  the  Youth  Department 
1.  Meetings  of  Committee 

As  there  are  this  year  no  world  gatherings  to  bring  young  people  together, 
the  Youth  Department  Committee  is  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  Youth 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education  in  three  sections. 
The  European  and  North  American  sections  have  both  met.  We  hope  to 
arrange  for  a  meeting  of  the  Asian  section  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  of  sectional  meetings  will  probably  be  continued  at  times  when  a  really 
representative  meeting  of  the  whole  Committee  does  not  seem  possible  within 
18  months. 

Future  plans  are : 

Early  1952  further  meetings  of  European  and  North  American  sections. 

January  1953  full  committee,  possibly  in  Ceylon,  following  the  World 
Christian  Youth  Conference  in  Travancore. 
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August  1954  (if  this  is  the  date  of  the  next  Assembly)  full  committee  at 
or  near  Evanston,  Illinois. 

The  first  Committee  appointed  at  Amsterdam  1948  was  for  a  period  of 
“three  or  not  more  than  five  years.”  As  the  period  up  to  1954  would  be  six 
years,  and  as  in  a  committee  largely  of  young  people  changes  in  office  and 
occupation  take  place  rapidly,  it  has  been  decided  to  start  now  the  procedure 
for  nominating  a  new  Committee,  to  take  office  in  January  1953.  This 
Committee  will  need  to  be  formally  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee 
meeting  a  few  days  before. 

2.  Staff 

We  have  been  glad  to  welcome  the  Rev.  B.  T.  Molander  of  Sweden  as 
Secretary  for  Europe.  He  has  already  travelled  extensively  getting  to  know 
the  youth  situation  in  the  various  churches,  and  different  aspects  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches’  work.  He  led  the  Youth  Delegation  to  the  Greek 
Festival  of  St.  Paul. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  Committee  that  the  staff  of  the  Work  Camps 
division,  whose  status  has  been  a  little  indefinite,  be  recognised  as  members 
of  Youth  Department  staff. 

The  Rev.  W.  Keys  continues  in  New  York.  Among  his  special  responsibilities 
are  :  planning  the  programme  of  study  of  foreign  students  of  youth  work 
in  U.S.A.,  relationships  with  the  Latin  American  and  certain  Asian  countries, 
non-European  Work  Camps,  and  youth  aspects  of  Inter-Church  Aid. 


3.  Relations  with  Youth  Work  Council  of  Christian  Education 

We  are  very  happy  that  the  cooperation  with  the  W.C.C.E.  agreed  on 
paper  as  far  back  as  1947,  has  now  become  a  working  reality.  As  the  constit¬ 
uency  of  the  two  bodies  is  largely  the  same,  every  attempt  is  made  to  avoid 
overlapping,  to  send  communications  jointly  where  possible  and  to  supplement 
one  another’s  services.  The  W.C.C.E.  Youth  Committee  has  already  begun 
to  experiment  in  the  exchange  of  literature  and  in  leadership  training. 

4.  Church  Youth  Work  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement 

A  paper  was  presented  to  the  1950  Committee  of  the  Youth  Department, 
attempting  to  define  the  nature  of  the  Youth  Department’s  work  in  terms 
of  the  ecumenical  factor  in  youth  work.  This  paper  was  widely  circulated 
and  discussed  and  will  be  rewritten.  It  takes  the  view  that,  just  as  young 
people  were  pioneers  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  they  may  be  pioneers 
within  the  movement  to  which  the  churches  are  now  committed. 

International  and  interconfessional  meetings,  work  camps  and  inter¬ 
church  aid  in  all  its  aspects  enable  them  to  experience  in  practice  the  life 
of  the  Church  which  is  without  frontiers,  in  which  races,  nations,  classes 
and  sexes  work  together. 

The  paper  considers  the  problem  of  tension  between  the  confessional  and 
ecumenical  outlook  and  believes  that  they  should  not  be  so  presented  that 
young  people  are  required  to  choose  between  them,  but  as  elements  necessary 
to  each  other  at  the  present  stage. 
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It  also  considers  the  problem  felt  by  many  young  people  who  find  the 
contrast  between  some  ecumenical  experience  and  the  life  of  the  local  church 
too  great  to  be  borne  —  a  situation  in  which  much  could  be  said  on  both 
sides. 

In  conclusion  it  is  affirmed  that  the  ecumenical  element  is  essential  to 
the  Christian  training  and  experience  of  young  people.  If  it  poses  problems, 
they  are  those  raised  by  the  ecumenical  movement  itself,  to  which  the  churches 
cannot  indefinitely  postpone  an  answer. 

5.  Work  Camps 

In  this  connection,  the  Work  Camps  continue  to  be  a  practical  expression 
in  the  youth  field  of  all  that  the  World  Council  stands  for.  A  work-camper 
reflecting  on  his  experience  last  year  wrote  :  “Ideally  the  Christian  work 
camp  is  the  Church  expressing  itself.”  The  Youth  Department  is  deeply 
indebted  to  George  Booth,  who  returns  to  the  U.S.A.  after  3  years  as  Secretary 
for  Work  Camps,  for  his  determination  to  make  each  camp  reflect  something 
of  the  life  of  the  W.C.C.  We  are  glad  that  his  assistant,  Charles  Hein  of  the 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  of  U.S.A. ,  can  continue  for  a  further 
period  and  hope  that  a  new  worker  will  shortly  be  nominated. 

The  development  of  Ecumenical  Work  Camps  outside  Europe  has  been 
largely  thanks  to  the  work  of  the  Committee  in  New  York. 

Certain  changes  have  been  made  in  administration  which  now  centre  the 
direction  of  the  camps  in  Geneva,  leaving  a  good  deal  of  devolved  responsib¬ 
ility  in  New  York.  A  Committee  of  staff  members  of  Inter-Church  Aid 
Department  and  the  Youth  Department  are  responsible  for  finance  and 
programme. 

6.  Relation  to  other  aspects  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

The  Youth  Department  continues  to  recruit  the  youth  delegation  for 
Faith  and  Order  meetings.  Father  Alexandre  Schmemann,  the  Orthodox 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Department,  is  the  leader  of  the  delegation  and  already 
preparing  for  youth  participation  at  the  World  Conference  at  Lund. 

In  relation  to  the  Study  Department ,  the  Youth  Department  is  stimulating 
the  study  of  Youth  in  Industry  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  is  also 
beginning  to  collect  evidence  on  the  Christian  task  in  relation  to  rural  youth. 

A  new  development  has  been  a  closer  relation  with  the  Service  to  Refugees 
through  a  liaison  officer.  We  aim  to  provide  the  same  ecumenical  opportunities 
for  refugee  youth  as  for  youth  of  the  “settled”  churches,  if  possible  to 
strengthen  the  youth  work  of  the  refugee  churches,  and  to  remind  the  young 
people  of  the  reception  countries  of  the  tasks  and  opportunities  that  await 
them  through  the  coming  of  these  new  citizens,  so  many  of  them  faithful 
members  of  their  churches. 

The  Scholarship  Committee  of  Inter-Church  Aid  has  acknowledged  its 
readiness  to  grant  scholarships  for  training  in  youth  work.  This  has  already 
been  to  the  benefit  of  two  theological  students  and  we  hope  to  extend  it  also 
to  non-theological  church  youth  workers. 

7.  The  Youth  Department  has  been  privileged  to  be  invited  by  the  Church 
of  Greece  to  recruit  the  youth  delegates  from  the  W.C.C.  constituency  for 
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the  St.  Paul  Festival.  In  this  we  cooperated  closely  with  the  World’s  Student 
Christian  Federation.  The  group  of  40  young  people  consisted  of  theological 
students  and  ecumenical  youth  workers  from  a  large  number  of  countries. 
As  well  as  25  Greek  youth  there  were  also  to  be  15  Roman  Catholic,  making 
this  delegation  quite  the  biggest  experiment  in  inter-confessional  relationships 
in  which  the  Youth  Department  has  taken  part. 


8.  New  Contacts 

New  developments  planned  for  the  near  future  are  for  a  Conference  of 
Protestant  Boy  Scout  Leaders ,  called  at  the  request  of  such  leaders  themselves 
and  a  conference  of  those  concerned  in  writing  and  editing  youth  periodicals. 

Since  the  ecumenical  movement  has  been  committed  to  the  churches, 
we  feel  it  is  through  their  own  organs  far  more  than  through  special  publications 
that  the  vast  majority  of  young  people  will  be  reached.  Our  task  is  to  see 
that  these  writers  have  access  to  the  material  they  need,  and  know  the  story 
there  is  to  tell. 


9.  Youth  Work  in  Mission  areas 

A  representative  group  of  young  people  meeting  at  Toronto  last  year  in 
connection  with  the  Convention  of  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education 
called  the  attention  of  the  Youth  Committees  of  the  World  Council  of  Christian 
Education  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  to  the  needs  of  young  people 
in  the  areas  of  the  younger  churches,  especially  those  still  served  by  Missionary 
Societies.  The  need  was  expressed  for  greater  experience  of  youth  work  by 
missionaries,  more  opportunities  for  training  young  people,  and  more  inter¬ 
denominational  resources  in  men  and  money. 

This  has  led,  after  consultation  with  the  I.M.C.,  to  discussions  in  both 
New  York  and  London  with  the  Foreign  Missions  Division  of  the  N.C.C., 
the  Conference  of  British  Missionary  Societies  and  the  Mission  Boards  and 
Societies  and  will  be  continued  with  the  participation  of  young  people  from 
the  younger  churches  themselves. 

The  United  Christian  Youth  Movement  of  U.S.A.  and  Canada  has 
launched  a  Call  to  United  Christian  Youth  Action  including  the  raising  of 
$1,000,000  in  1952,  part  of  which  is  destined  for  the  support  of  interdenom¬ 
inational  youth  work  in  the  area  of  the  younger  churches.  The  request  for 
proposals  for  using  this  money  has  brought  in  most  interesting  evidence. 
Almost  every  area  reports  that  youth  work  is  in  its  early  stages,  that  there 
is  very  little  experienced  leadership  and  almost  no  literature.  There  is  a 
great  response  to  the  ecumenical  idea  as  a  natural  aspect  of  church  youth 
work.  A  great  field  is  waiting  to  be  developed  here. 


10.  World  Conference  of  Christian  Youth 

The  proposal  that  the  five  world  organisations  responsible  for  the  Oslo 
World  Conference  of  Christian  Youth  should  call  a  third  World  Conference 
has  naturally  been  under  review  ever  since  1948.  It  has  been  clear  that  no 
meeting  of  the  size  of  Oslo  could  be  contemplated.  It  has  also  been  the  general 
conviction  that  any  further  World  Conference  should  be  held  in  Asia. 
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Proposals  put  forward  by  the  meeting  of  the  World  Christian  Youth 
Commission  in  Whitby  1950  were  further  developed  by  a  Planning  meeting 
representative  of  the  5  organisations  held  near  Geneva  in  April  1951. 

It  was  agreed  to  hold  a  third  World  Conference  of  Christian  Youth  in 
order  to  provide  for  this  generation  of  young  people,  especially  in  Asia,  the 
experience  of  an  ecumenical  meeting ;  to  hold  the  meeting  in  Travancore, 
South  India  in  view  of  the  opportunities  of  the  present  situation  in  Asia. 
Date,  December  1952.  The  delegates  should  number  300  between  18  and  33 
years  of  age,  two-thirds  to  come  from  the  Asian  area. 

Asia  is  in  a  period  of  ferment.  It  is  facing  all  the  problems,  religious, 
political,  economic,  social  and  personal,  which  confront  the  rest  of  the 
world.  To  study  them  in  their  Asian  setting  may  prove  of  value  also  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  Conference  is  deliberately  planned  as  a  World  Confe¬ 
rence  in  an  Asian  setting . 

As  the  delegations  from  each  country  will  be  so  small,  the  choice  of  dele¬ 
gates  and  the  interest  aroused  within  in  each  country  are  specially  important. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Conference  will  serve,  among  other  things,  to  help  “church 
youth  groups”  and  “missionary  youth  groups”  to  come  closer  together ;  to 
stimulate  Christian  youth  work  in  the  Asian  countries  through  visits  of  dele¬ 
gates  before  and  after  the  Conference  ;  and  to  help  the  Christian  youth  bodies 
to  take  more  fully  into  account  the  consequences  of  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  Asia  since  so  many  countries  have  achieved  independence. 

The  Conference  programme  will  be  based  on  the  great  acts  of  God,  centr¬ 
ing  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  will  attempt  to  work  out  the 
meaning  of  this  divine  drama  in  terms  of  life  in  nation  and  society,  in  family 
and  church.  It  will  look  again  at  the  task  of  the  Church  in  the  world. 

As  Organising  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  K.  M.  Simon,  a  deacon 
of  the  Syrian  Jacobite  Church  of  Travancore,  has  been  appointed.  He  is 
working  in  Geneva  until  mid- August  when  he  returns  to  Travancore. 

11.  Director’s  Move  to  Asia 

In  view  of  all  these  concerns  centring  in  Asia,  it  has  been  agreed  that  I 
should  spend  the  period  until  after  the  World  Conference  in  Asia  itself, 
carrying  on  the  general  work  of  the  Department  and  assisting  where  possible 
in  the  development  of  church  youth  work.  The  first  months  will  be  spent 
in  India. 

Finance.  —  The  additional  expense  of  this  journey  and  the  W.C.C.  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  administrative  costs  of  the  World  Conference  will  be  borne 
by  the  Rockefeller  Youth  Fund. 


Appendix  XVIII 

Report  of  the  History  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement 

“The  Committee  on  the  History  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  is  happy 
to  be  able  to  report  to  the  Central  Committee,  that  in  accordance  with  our 
original  timetable,  all  our  authors  have  produced  their  chapters  in  final 
form,  that  these  have  been  coordinated  and  are  in  process  of  being  edited 
and  prepared  for  the  Press,  and  that  there  is  every  hope  that,  as  originally 
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planned,  the  History  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  will  be  published  and 
ready  for  circulation  in  the  autumn  of  1952  in  preparation  for  the  Second 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council.” 

This  is  the  report  the  officers  of  the  History  Committee,  Professor  Adolf 
Keller,  Chairman,  Bishop  Stephen  Neill,  Executive  Vice-Chairman,  and 
Ruth  Rouse,  Editorial  Secretary,  hoped  to  present  to  this  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee. 


Hopes  Unfulfilled 

The  report  we  must  actually  present,  alas,  is  wholly  different.  The  need 
and  demand  for  the  History,  expressed  in  world- wide  interviews  and  corres¬ 
pondence,  is  greater  than  ever.  For  years  past,  all  our  efforts  have  been 
concentrated  on  securing  from  our  authors  the  manuscript  of  their  chapters 
(see  attached  plan).  We  must  confess  to  a  partial  failure.  According  to  our 
original  timetable,  the  first  drafts  of  all  our  chapters  should  have  been  in 
hand  in  August,  1949.  Of  these  drafts,  in  June,  1951,  three  have  not  yet 
reached  our  hands  in  any  shape  or  form,  seven  have  reached  us  in  an  unfi¬ 
nished  form  (the  authors  having  presented  one- tenth  to  nine- tenths  of  their 
promised  material) ;  only  four  have  been  submitted  to  consultants  and  are 
now  being  drafted  in  their  final  form.  One  bright  but  solitary  star  in  the 
History  firmament  presented  his  finished  chapter  six  months  ago. 

To  sum  up,  we  are  eighteen  months  to  two  years  behind  our  original 
timetable.  The  shifting  forward  of  the  date  of  the  Second  Assembly  has 
given  us  a  year’s  breathing  space,  but  even  so,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress, 
there  is  little  chance  that  the  History  can  be  in  circulation  until  just  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Second  Assembly,  in  1954. 


Why  this  Time-lag  ? 

For  this  difficult  situation  the  Committee  on  the  History  is  itself  largely 
responsible.  The  delay  is  unquestionably  due  to  the  policies  they  deliberately 
adopted.  For  instance : 

1.  In  their  choice  of  writers 

They  selected  as  authors,  on  the  one  hand  scholars  of  world- wide  reput¬ 
ation  and  distinction  in  the  special  subjects  assigned  to  them,  or  on  the 
other  men  at  the  head  of  great  ecumenical  societies  —  men  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  present-day  ecumenical  movement.  We  stand  confessed  a  Committee 
of  optimists,  grievously  astray  in  our  childlike  faith  that  such  men  would  find 
themselves  able  to  fulfil  their  date-line  promises. 

Again,  we  cast  our  net  widely,  and  drew  in  authors  from  different  con¬ 
tinents,  nationalities  and  Churches.  The  offices  is  far  from  the  habitats  of 
most  of  these.  It  is  a  time-  and  money-consuming  job  to  secure  the  transfer 
of  any  one  manuscript  from  the  author’s  desk  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
to  ours  in  Geneva  :  repeated  personal  interviews,  air-mail  letters,  telegrams, 
reply-prepaid  ditto,  cables,  long-distance  phone-calls,  all  play  their  part 
—  alas,  often  in  vain. 
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2.  In  their  standards 

The  Committee  has  aimed  at  the  highest  standards  of  scholarly  research 
and  accuracy.  To  this  end  each  chapter,  before  it  takes  final  shape,  is  being 
subjected  to  the  severest  sifting  process  at  the  hands  of  special  groups  of 
consultants  drawn  from  nations,  Churches,  and  schools  of  theological  thought 
other  than  those  of  the  author  concerned.  Our  consultants  have  gone  to 
work  with  zest.  Invitation  to  criticise  is  the  only  invitation  of  the  History 
Committee  always  joyfully  accepted.  Each  author  is  a  Daniel  in  the  critics’ 
den,  but  unlike  Daniel  does  not  come  out  unscathed.  Our  plan  of  consultants 
is  a  marked  success,  but  securing  their  comments  and  getting  them  into  the 
authors’  hands  is  another  time-devouring  process. 

Incidentally  consultants  create  other  difficulties  for  the  editorial  secretary  : 
what  is  to  be  done  with  a  manuscript  described  by  one  consultant  as  “vivid 
and  enthralling,”  by  another  as  “uninspiring  and  dreary”  ? 

The  Committee’s  policy  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  our  lamentable 
delays  in  production.  Were  they  wrong  in  choosing  it? 


Remarkable  Achievements  —  the  other  side  of  the  shield 

This  very  same  policy  has  had  markedly  good  results.  In  spite  of  the 
vast  gaps  which  are  still  unfilled  in  the  plan  for  the  History  as  originally 
conceived,  very  much  has  been  accomplished  in  an  almost  unexplored  region 
of  research.  If  the  manuscripts  actually  in  our  hands  were  published  to-day, 
they  would,  even  in  their  present  unfinished  state,  constitute  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  church  history  and  a  unique  contribution  to  ecumenical  church 
history.  Fresh  ground  has  been  broken  in  many  directions. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  ecumenical  relations  of  the  Orthodox  Church  there 
have  been  brought  to  light  for  the  first  time  results  of  original  research  into 
an  ecumenically-important  sixteenth-century  episode  —  the  hitherto  unknown 
unity  negotiations  between  the  Hussites  in  Prague  and  the  Orthodox  Church. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  most  interesting  material  has  been  discovered 
on  the  important  relationships  of  the  Halle  Pietists  under  Francke  and  the 
Moravians  under  Zinzendorf  with  Russia,  Abyssinia  and  the  Churches  of 
the  East. 

The  second  volume  will  contain  a  Statistical  Table  showing  the  unions 
or  federations  accomplished  or  attempted  between  various  Churches  from 
1910-1948.  The  number  and  variety  of  these  unions  is  a  revelation  of  the 
remarkable  advance  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the  field  of  Faith  and 
Order.  The  first  —  as  yet  quite  incomplete  —  attempt  at  this  Table  records 
over  sixty  such  efforts,  twenty-five  of  which  have  already  resulted  definitely 
in  organic  unions  actually  now  in  operation.  The  chapter  on  “Plans  of  Union 
or  Reunion,  1910-1948,”  which  this  Table  accompanies,  outlines  the  story 
of  certain  typical  movements  for  reunion  and  analyses  the  causes  of  their 
success  or  failure.  Does  this  sound  dry  ?  Consultants  return  a  practically 
unanimous  verdict  on  this  chapter  —  “original”  and  “fascinating.” 

In  the  nineteenth  century  as  well  as  the  twentieth,  contrary  to  current 
notions,  America,  not  Europe,  is  revealed  as  giving  a  lead  in  all  movements 
relating  to  Faith  and  Order,  and  in  initiating  actual  unions  between  the 
Churches. 
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In  the  field  of  Life  and  Work,  research  in  the  documentary  records  of 
the  World  Alliance  for  Friendship  through  the  Churches  has  revealed  much 
that  is  new  concerning  the  significant  part  played  in  ecumenical  developments 
by  the  Alliance  —  a  romance  of  ecumenical  adventure. 

Here  the  editorial  secretary  would  pay  a  tribute  to  the  authors  on  whose 
shortcomings  she  has  at  times  been  forced  to  dwell.  All  the  achievement 
above  recorded  would  have  been  impossible  without  their  aid.  In  producing 
valuable  memoranda  on  important  topics  ;  in  making  helpful  suggestions  ; 
in  criticising  the  drafts  of  other  authors  ;  in  everything  except  producing 
their  own  (!),  they  are  the  History’s  best  friends. 


When  can  we  Publish  ? 

This  is  the  actual  situation  of  the  progress  of  the  History,  in  its  two-fold 
aspect,  encouraging  and  depressing.  The  History  Committee  at  its  last  meeting 
in  April  of  this  year  faced  these  realities,  and  came  to  certain  conclusions, 
namely : 

1 .  That  at  all  costs,  the  History  in  some  shape  or  form  must  be  published 
before  the  Second  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  in  1954,  if  it  is 
to  play  its  hoped-for  part  in  relation  to  the  Council’s  general  policy. 

2.  That,  if  the  History  is  to  appear  in  1954,  in  the  case  of  authors,  if 
any,  who  fail  to  produce  a  draft  of  their  chapter  by  October  of  this  year, 
resort  must  be  had,  with  regret  and  disappointment,  to  a  second-best 
plan.  The  material  they  have  supplied  up  to  date  must  be  worked 
over  by  someone  else,  and  chapters  produced  which  will  be  published, 
not  as  first-hand  original  work,  but  as  summaries  of  available  material. 

The  History  Committee  now  asks  the  Central  Committee  whether  they 
are  prepared  to  accept  these  conclusions,  and  to  authorise  it  to  go  forward 
on  these  lines. 


Financial  Complications 

The  future  of  the  History  is  complicated  by  the  question  of  finance. 

The  expenses  of  the  History  Committee  have  been  and  are  being  covered 
by  a  generous  gift  from  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  America  to  the  Ecumenical 
Institute.  The  gift  was  made  available  to  the  History  Committee  in  1948. 
The  Committee,  in  full  expectation  that  its  work  would  be  completed  by 
the  publication  of  the  History  in  the  autumn  of  1952,  budgeted  with  care 
and  economy  for  the  four  years  1948-1952.  They  provided  for  grants  to 
authors  for  travel,  research  and  books  ;  expenditure  on  a  number  of  conferences 
of  authors  and  consultants  held  during  1948,  1949  and  1950  (all  proved  of 
the  highest  value) ;  the  expenses  of  the  editorial  secretary,  clerical  help  and 
an  office  at  Malagnou ;  and  assistance  rendered  in  connection  with  the  His¬ 
tory  in  the  London  and  New  York  offices. 

At  their  meeting  in  April  the  History  Committee  faced  the  fact  that  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  will  end  by  the  autumn  of  1952,  while  the  work  will 
not  end  for  another  two  years.  They  were  agreed  that  the  very  considerable 
task  of  research  already  accomplished  or  in  train  must  in  no  way  be  curtailed  ; 
that  the  production  of  the  History  embodying  the  results  of  this  research 


is  of  timely  importance  for  the  whole  ecumenical  cause  and  must  on  no 
account  be  jeopardised  for  lack  of  funds. 

Unofficial  discussions  with  leaders  among  the  Disciples  made  it  clear  that 
a  request  for  further  financial  help  would  be  sympathetically  considered  if 
authorised  by  the  Central  Committee. 

We  therefore  ask  whether  the  Central  Committee  is  prepared  to  authorise 
the  Ecumenical  Institute,  in  co-operation  with  the  History  Committee,  to 
approach  the  Disciples  of  Christ  with  the  request  that  they  will  be  good 
enough  to  make  available  through  the  Ecumenical  Institute  such  further 
financial  help  as  is  needed  to  ensure  the  completion  of  the  work  on  the  History. 

Glance  back,  if  you  please,  to  our  opening  paragraph.  It  contains  the 
report  which  the  officers  of  the  History  Committee  hoped  to  present  to  the 
session  of  the  Central  Committee  in  1951.  Can  they,  in  1953,  present  that 
same  report  to  the  Committee  in  preparation  for  the  Second  Assembly, 
1954  ?  The  answer  depends  on  action  authorised  by  the  Central  Committee, 
first  as  to  the  general  future  of  the  History,  and  then  on  its  financial  future. 

In  a  situation  obscure  from  many  points  of  view,  of  one  thing  there  is 
abundant  and  incontrovertible  evidence  —  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all 
concerned  or  consulted  that  it  will  be  a  disaster  to  the  ecumenical  cause  if  the 
History  cannot  be  produced. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ECUMENICAL  MOVEMENT 
PLAN  OF  SUBJECTS,  CHAPTERS  AND  AUTHORS 

(Revised  May,  1951) 


The  History  will  be  issued  in  two  volumes  of  about  200,000  words  each  : 

I.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  Edinburgh  World  Missionary  Conference, 
1910. 

II.  The  Modern  Ecumenical  Movement  from  Edinburgh  1910,  to  the 
Amsterdam  Assembly,  1948. 


Preface  (to  the  whole  History). 

Introduction ,  treating  the  pre-Reformation  background  for  the  History,  and 
Ecumenical  Movements  before  the  Reformation,  especially  relations 
between  East  and  West. 
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Part  I.  From  the  Reformation  to  1910 


1.  Sixteenth  Century 

Professor  John  McNeill  (Union  Theological  Seminary,  U.S.A.) :  “Ecum¬ 
enical  Movements  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.” 

2.  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries 

a)  Professor  F.  Blanke  (Zurich):  “Ecumenical  Movements  in  Europe.” 

b)  Professor  Norman  Sykes  (Cambridge) :  “Ecumenical  Movements  in 

Great  Britain.” 

3.  Orthodox  Church 

Professor  G.  Florovsky  :  “The  Ecumenical  Movement  in  relation  to 
the  Orthodox  Church”  (Sixteenth  to  Twentieth  Century). 

4.  Nineteenth  Century  and  up  to  1910 
Joint  Introduction  by  the  three  Authors. 

a)  Dr.  Don  Yoder  (Franklin  &  Marshall  College,  U.S.A.) :  “The  Ecum¬ 

enical  Movement  in  North  America  up  to  1910”  (including  Seven¬ 
teenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  ecumenical  developments). 

b)  The  Rev.  H.  R.  T.  Brandreth,  O.G.S. :  “Approaches  of  the  Churches 

as  such  towards  each  other.” 

c )  Miss  Ruth  Rouse  :  “Voluntary  Movements  in  their  Ecumenical 

Bearing.” 

Part  II.  The  Modern  Ecumenical  Movement,  1910-1948 

Introduction  (giving  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  Volume  I,  and  linking 
together  the  two  Parts  of  the  History). 

1 .  Developments  in  the  field  of  Missions 

Professor  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette  (Yale  Divinity  School,  U.S.A.) : 
“Ecumenical  Bearing  of  the  Missionary  Movement,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council.” 

2 .  Developments  in  the  field  of  Faith  and  Order 

a)  Canon  Tissington  Tatlow  :  “History  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement, 

1910-1948.” 

b)  Bishop  Stephen  Neill:  “Plans  of  Union  or  Reunion,  1910-1948.” 

3 .  Developments  in  the  field  of  Life  and  Work 

(including  the  history  and  work  of  the  World  Alliance  for  Friendship 
through  the  Churches) 

a)  Dr.  Nils  Karlstrom  (Uppsala  University,  Sweden) :  “Developments 

from  1910  up  to  the  Stockholm  Conference,  1925.” 

b)  Dr.  Nils  Ehrenstrom  (World  Council  of  Churches):  “Life  and  Work 

after  the  Stockholm  Conference,  1925-1948.” 
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4.  Other  Ecumenical  Movements  1910-1948 

(Youth  Movements,  National  Councils,  World  Denominational 
Fellowships,  etc.) 

Dr.  H.  Paul  Douglass  (New  York),  Dr.  Edwin  Espy  (New  York),  and 
others. 

5  A.  Orthodox  Church 

Professor  S.  Zankov  (Sofia,  Bulgaria) :  “Ecumenical  Movements  in  the 
Orthodox  Church,  1910-1948.” 

5  B.  Roman  Catholic  Church 

The  Rev.  Oliver  Tomkins  (World  Council  of  Churches) :  “Rome  and 
the  Ecumenical  Movement.” 

6.  The  Genesis  of  the  World  Council 
Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft. 

Epilogue  :  Tentative  Conclusions. 

(Other  features  will  be  Appendices  on  various  subjects ;  Statistical  Tables  ; 
Bibliography,  etc.) 

N.  R.  The  titles  of  the  chapters  are  not  necessarily  in  their  final  form. 


Appendix  XIX 


Report  on  the  Ecumenical  Institute 

From  1946  to  1950,  the  Ecumenical  Institute  was  naturally  going  in  many 
respects  through  an  experimental  period,  as  it  needed  to  find  out  which  were 
the  best  ways  of  serving  the  Ecumenical  cause  as  a  whole,  and  the  life 
of  the  Church.  Notwithstanding  this  experimental  character,  a  certain 
stability  had  become  observable  in  the  work  of  the  Institute  with  its  Courses 
and  Conferences  on  various  subjects,  which  followed  a  carefully-considered 
line,  that  of  seeking  to  become  a  centre  both  of  stimulation  and  of  coordin¬ 
ation.  The  part-time  help  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Walz,  the  Secretary  for  Laymen’ 
work,  and  of  Dr.  P.  Abrecht,  of  the  Study  Department,  were  very  valuable 
in  this  respect. 

From  the  middle  till  the  end  of  1950,  the  Institute  functioned  in  the  usual 
way.  At  the  same  time,  however,  much  time  was  already  having  to  be  devoted 
to  the  planning  of  the  great  change  that  would  result  from  the  transformation 
of  the  Chateau  de  Bossey.  At  the  end  of  the  last  Report,  when  the  generous 
gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  which  enabled  us  to  buy  the  Chateau  with 
its  surroundings  and  to  effect  its  transformation  was  alluded  to,  the  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  shaping  of  the  programme  for  1951  were  mentioned.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that  not  only  had  the  programme  of  1951  to  be  diffe¬ 
rently  planned  and  executed,  but  the  redecoration  of  the  Chateau  absorbed 
much  energy  and  attention.  In  this  last  matter,  the  Staff  were  greatly  helped 
by  several  members  of  the  Board  living  in  or  near  Geneva,  and  by  the 
Building  Committee,  nominated  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches.  Other  consequences  of  the  redecoration  work  were 
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a  reconsideration  of  the  staffing  and  programme  of  the  Institute,  for  when 
it  started,  after  the  transformation,  upon  a  new  lease  of  life  and  service  in 
the  autumn  of  1951.  We  shall  be  dealing  with  these  points  further  on.  The 
functioning  of  the  Institute  in  1950-1951  was,  moreover,  influenced  by  the 
fact,  that  the  Board  of  the  Institute,  in  its  meeting  of  September  14th,  1950, 
decided  to  enable  the  Director  to  use  part  of  the  time  in  1951  when  the  Ins¬ 
titute  would  not  be  able  to  function  in  the  usual  way,  on  account  of  the 
rebuilding  operations  going  on,  to  travel  through  South-East  Asia  on  behalf 
of  the  Institute,  the  W.C.C.  and  the  I.M.C.  The  General  Secretary  on  the 
W.S.C.F.  also  evinced  great  interest  in  this  travel  plan.  The  plan  originated 
in  a  request  by  the  Indian  members  of  the  Bangkok  Conference,  asking  that 
the  Director  of  the  Institute  might  visit  India  in  order  to  try  to  arouse  there 
also  a  real  interest  in  the  vocation  of  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  in  the 
world.  When  the  decision  was  taken  to  accede  to  this  request,  the  projected 
tour  was  extended  in  scope.  The  absence  of  the  Director  from  Bossey  lasted 
from  January  22nd  till  June  7th.  The  lion’s  share  of  this  period  was  devoted 
to  India  (from  the  beginning  of  February  till  the  end  of  April),  which  time 
also  included  a  visit  of  12  days  to  Ceylon  ;  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in 
Pakistan  (two  weeks),  Burma  (three  days),  Siam  (three  days)  and  Indonesia 
(4 1/2  weeks).  In  the  three  Travel  Diary  letters  that  have  appeared,  some  of 
the  main  experiences,  results  and  impressions  have  been  recorded.  A  fuller 
Report  on  this  Ecumenical  errand  will  be  prepared  as  soon  as  this  extremely 
busy  summer  will  permit.  During  the  absence  of  the  Director,  his  colleagues 
were  so  kind  as  to  take  over  his  work  as  far  as  possible.  He  owes  a  special 
debt  to  the  chief  secretary  of  the  Institute,  Mlle  Simone  Mathil,  who  carried 
a  great  burden  in  1951. 

Up  to  the  end  of  January  1951,  the  Institute  functioned  in  the  usual  way. 
The  beginning  of  the  building  operations  at  the  Chateau  then  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  leave  the  Chateau  and  transfer  the  Office  and  the  housing  of  some 
members  of  the  Staff  to  Petit-Bossey.  As  it  was  sure  that  no  Conference 
or  Course  could  take  place  at  the  Institute  at  least  till  September  1st,  1951, 
the  Staff  have  led  a  nomadic  existence.  From  March  30th  to  April  30th  a 
series  of  Courses  was  held  in  Berlin  ;  from  March  27th  to  April  1st,  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Biologists  took  place  at  Bievres,  near  Paris  ;  likewise  from  June 
14th  to  19th  a  Conference  of  Industrial  Managers  met  there  ;  in  August  there 
will  be  the  Theological  Students’  Course  at  Woudschoten  in  Holland.  The 
original  hope  that  the  Institute  would  be  able  to  start  its  work  on  its  own 
grounds  from  September  1st,  has  not  been  fulfilled.  A  second  Course 
for  Theological  Students  and  younger  Laymen  in  everyday  occupations  will 
be  held  in  September  at  Gwatt,  Switzerland.  Although  the  reconstruction 
will  not  yet  be  completed,  the  first  Course  to  take  place  again  on  Bossey 
grounds  will  be  that  for  Missionaries  on  Furlough  (September  25th  -  October 
9th),  as  by  then  a  sufficient  part  of  the  buildings  will  be  available,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  kind  hospitality  of  a  number  of  members  of  the  Parish  of 
Celigny  will  help  us  to  arrange  things  satisfactorily.  November  15th  will  be 
the  date  when  all  the  buildings  are  again  at  our  disposal.  The  only  thing 
still  remaining  to  be  done  then  will  be  the  construction  of  the  Chapel. 

In  this  year  much  time  and  energy  has  been  devoted  to  the  European 
Laymen’s  Conference  to  be  held  at  Bad  Boll  from  July  18th  to  27th,  1951. 
Dr.  Walz  has  borne  the  main  responsibility  for  this  work,  and  deserves  the 
credit  for  it. 
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It  is  necessary  to  add  some  observations  concerning  some  of  the  Confe¬ 
rences  and  Courses  which  took  place  in  1950-1951.  First,  the  two  short 
Courses  for  Laymen  held  in  August  1950.  It  had  proved  impossible  to 
achieve  the  original  purpose  of  assembling  real  laymen,  that  is,  people  in 
secular  jobs,  for  two  months  or  more  in  a  Course  at  the  Institute,  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  this  new  endeavour  was  made.  It  may  be  said  that  they 
proved  a  success.  One  the  main  causes  which  made  these  short  Courses  so 
delightful  was  that  they  were  curiously  mixed  groups.  During  recent  years 
we  had  become  accustomed  to  Conferences  of  people  of  the  same  profession 
or  category.  In  these  courses,  those  taking  part  contributed  not  only  their 
different  personalities,  nationalities  and  Church  backgrounds,  but  also  widely 
varying  professional  levels  and  backgrounds.  This  gave  more  the  feeling 
of  coming  to  grips  with  the  common  reality  of  life.  They  are  the  stuff  of  which 
the  Church  in  concreto  is  made.  It  was  typical  these  courses  that  the 
problem  of  Intercommunion  exercised  the  minds  of  the  participants  very 
deeply.  Most  of  them  were  really  horrified  by  the  realisation  that  it  was 
impossible  to  hold  a  joint  service  of  Holy  Communion  in  which  everyone 
took  part  without  exception.  This  led,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Anglican 
chaplain  of  the  second  course,  to  the  idea  of  having  a  kind  of  Agape  meal 
together  on  the  last  evening  of  the  Course,  in  order  to  express  in  a  common 
act  our  unity  in  Christ. 

The  Conference  on  “The  Significance  of  Sociology  for  the  Strategy  of 
the  Church,”  intended  as  an  encounter  and  consultation  between  well-qualified 
sociologists  and  sociologically-minded  theologians,  was  a  very  productive 
one.  It  had  been  organised  not  because  it  was  believed  that  sociology  was 
the  way,  or  even  a  way,  of  salvation,  but  because  we  were  convinced  that 
the  social  sciences,  as  a  means  for  understanding  human  life  as  it  is  lived  in 
multifarious  patterns  of  group-fife,  were  an  excellent  help  to  the  Churches 
in  getting  to  know  themselves  better  and  more  honestly.  The  quality  of  the 
introductions  was  very  high  and  the  discussions  were  often  brilliant.  At  the 
end  of  the  Conference  a  statement  was  made  in  which  the  theoretical  and 
practical  fruits  of  the  Conference  were  summed  up,  and  some  work  for  the 
future  was  outlined  (see  Ecumenical  Review,  July,  1951). 

The  Course  for  Church  workers,  i.e.  non- theologians  employed  full-time 
in  the  service  of  the  Church,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  and  lasted 
2i/2  months,  also  calls  for  some  comment.  The  recruiting  proved  very 
difficult  and  in  more  than  one  case  disappointing.  It  seems  that  the  leaders 
of  many  Churches  have  not  yet  properly  grasped  the  value  of  a  stay  at  Bossey. 
Germany  was  the  only  country  from  which  we  got  more  candidates  than  it 
was  possible  to  accept.  From  most  other  countries  the  impression  was 
received  that  the  question  of  sending  a  Church  worker,  and  so  doing  without 
him  or  her  for  some  months,  was  exclusively  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
that  they  were  indispensable.  The  consideration  that  for  this  kind  of  workers 
in  particular  a  stay  of  some  length  for  training  and  spiritual  refreshment 
at  Bossey  is  of  great  significance,  and  makes  them  still  more  valuable  for 
their  work,  seemed  to  carry  little  weight. 

The  Study  Conference  in  the  beginning  of  January  1951  on  “The  Churches’ 
Responsibility  for  Children  and  Young  People  in  Need  of  Care  :  Aims  and 
Methods  in  their  Education”  was  one  of  those  Conferences  for  experts  in 
particular  problems  for  which  a  place  is  always  provided  in  the  programme 
of  the  Institute.  It  was  a  result  of  the  Conference  of  Social  Workers,  held 
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in  May  1950.  Our  Staff-member,  Mile  Suzanne  de  Dietrich,  took  the  prepar¬ 
ation  in  hand,  and  received  much  help  from  some  experts  in  these  fields, 
who  have  conceived  a  great  sympathy  for  the  Institute,  because  as  Christian 
laymen  they  see  in  it  a  means  of  helping  them  bring  their  work  into  closer 
contact  with  the  Church.  A  very  important  Report,  containing  all  the  Intro¬ 
ductions  and  Findings,  has  been  prepared  on  it.  The  demand  from  various 
quarters  for  this  Report  has  been  very  encouraging. 

The  April  Courses  in  Berlin,  which  were  arranged  by  the  Institute  in 
co-operation  with  a  Committee  in  Berlin,  took  place  in  Schwanenwerder, 
on  the  Wann-See.  There  were  three  Courses  for  laymen,  one  day  for  Catechists, 
one  day  for  students,  one  day  for  former  Bossey  students,  one  day  for  Youth 
leaders.  The  object  was  to  give  an  opportunity  to  Germans  from  the  Eastern 
Zone  for  enjoying  full  contact  with  the  Ecumenical  world.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  it  was  deeply  appreciated.  Pressing  demands  for  similar  courses 
next  year  have  already  reached  the  Institute. 

The  Conference  of  Biologists  was  intended  as  an  endeavour  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  an  encounter  between  representatives  of  the  Church  and 
the  world  dealing  with  biology  and  allied  sciences  on  man.  It  cost  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  to  bring  together  a  good  group,  but  at  the  end  of  the  Conference 
those  taking  part  considered  it  very  rewarding.  A  special  feature  of  this 
Conference  was  that  the  W.C.C.’s  Commission  for  the  Life  and  Work  of 
Women  in  the  Church  was  represented  there  by  its  President  and  Secretary. 
It  had  submitted  questions  relating  to  the  structural  difference  between  mey 
and  women,  the  part  played  by  sex  in  human  life  and  the  value  of  the  Kinsen 
Report.  It  was  of  great  benefit  in  connection  with  the  study  project  of  the 
Women’s  Committee  on  the  man-woman  relation  to  be  able  to  look  into 
these  matters  with  a  group  of  expert  biologists  and  psychologists. 

It  is  of  value  here  to  mention  some  fundamental  observations  on  the 
weak  points  in  the  policy  of  the  Institute.  This  applies  especially  to  the  Confer¬ 
ences,  though  not  so  much  to  the  Courses.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  most  cases  the  members  of  Conferences,  whether  these  are  of  the 
“professional”  type,  on  great  issues  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  or  of  the 
“pioneering”  type,  are  grateful  for  having  taken  part  in  it,  and  ask  the 
Institute  to  make  such  gatherings  a  regular  feature  of  the  Institute.  This  in 
itself  involves  us  in  a  dilemma  that  never  can  be  solved  satisfactorily,  because 
for  that  more  Bosseys  would  need  to  be  set  up.  The  criticism  which  is, 
however,  always  made  —  and  rightly  so  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Staff 
—  is  that,  in  regard  both  to  the  composition  of  membership  and  to  the  intell¬ 
ectual  and  spiritual  preparation,  far  more  should  be  done  than  is  in  fact  the 
case.  The  Staff  would  add  that  every  Conference  which  is  really  worth  while 
opens  up  the  way  for  very  important  follow-up  work.  In  many  Conferences 
many  useful  suggestions  are  often  made  at  the  end  along  these  lines. 

More  thorough  and  careful  preparation,  and  the  tackling  of  important 
follow-up  work,  cannot,  however,  be  done  by  the  Staff  as  it  is  at  present. 
Both  items  would  require  much  travelling,  because  in  both  cases  personal 
consultation  is  essential  in  order  to  find  out  the  best  composition,  proper 
preparation  and  correct  handling  of  follow-up  work.  To  depend  mainly  on 
correspondence  is  insufficient.  If  this  travelling  were  organised,  however,  it 
would  mean,  with  the  permanent  Staff,  as  small  as  it  is  at  present,  that  the 
number  of  Conferences  and  Courses  would  have  to  be  seriously  reduced. 
In  order  that  the  Institute  may  be  used  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  necessary 
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for  a  stream  of  Conference  and  Courses  to  be  going  on  during  a  great  part  of 
the  year.  While  they  are  in  progress,  nearly  all  the  time  of  the  permanent 
Staff  members  has  to  be  devoted  to  them.  This  personal  devotion  to  the 
whole  of  a  Course  or  Conference  is  also  essential  to  prevent  Bossey  from 
becoming  a  mere  machinery  for  meetings.  Meanwhile,  the  preparation  for 
those  to  come  still  goes  on.  When  we  speak  of  the  smallness  of  the  Staff, 
we  are  by  no  means  forgetting  the  highly  appreciated  value  of  the  assistance 
rendered  by  Dr.  Walz  and  Dr.  Abrecht,  but  the  permanent  Staff  for  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  side  of  the  Institute  has  always  consisted  of  two 
members  only.  If  the  work  of  preparation  and  recruiting  could  be  done  in 
a  more  adequate  way,  the  Institute  could  work  in  a  far  more  penetrating 
manner.  We  can,  of  course,  be  satisfied  with  having  in  general  rather  “success¬ 
ful”  Conferences. 

When  we  realise,  however,  the  great  possibilities  of  intensive  work  revealed 
by  many  a  Conference,  and  the  little  we  are  able  to  do  thanks  to  sheer  shortness 
of  man-power,  we  feel  obliged  to  keep  alive  a  healthy  dissatisfaction.  Another 
point :  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  the 
right  channels  for  bringing  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  to  the 
responsible  leaders  of  the  Churches  in  such  a  way  that  they  become  really 
effective. 

An  important  letter  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ecumenical  Institute  of 
the  Conference  of  U.S.A.  Member  Churches,  raising  points  of  this  nature, 
reached  the  Institute  and  will  receive  serious  consideration.  This  letter  is 
particularly  helpful  in  reminding  us  of  the  constant  and  very  real  danger 
that  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  by  the  fact  that  it  lies  in  Europe,  may  not  be 
in  its  programme  and  functioning  sufficiently  related  to  the  concerns  of  the 
American  Churches.  The  same  can  be  said  in  regard  to  the  other  Continents. 

The  Committee  on  the  History  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  pursued  its 
task  with  determination  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute.  A 
special  report  will  be  issued  dealing  with  this  subject.  The  Institute  would, 
however,  express  its  warm  thanks  to  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  America, 
whose  generosity  makes  this  work  possible. 

The  most  important  decisions  for  the  life  and  future  of  the  Institute  have 
been  the  following.  During  the  year  1950-1951,  the  Board  of  the  Institute 
had  to  re-study  the  structure  of  the  Staff.  Our  colleague,  Pastor  H.  L.  Henriod, 
who  has  served  the  Institute  for  five  years  as  Warden,  will  leave  us  on  July  31st 
of  this  year.  He  and  his  wife  have  been  in  this  period  very  intimately  attached 
to  the  life  of  the  Institute  and  have  made  many  friends  amongst  those  who 
went  through  it.  It  means  a  great  decision  for  M.  Henriod,  for  in  leaving 
the  Institute  he  closes  a  long  life  of  manifold  service  to  the  Ecumenical 
Movement.  Mile  Wenger,  the  housekeeper,  left  us  also. 

The  Board  decided  that  the  structure  of  the  Staff  should  be  changed  in 
such  a  way  that  a  hostess  should  be  appointed,  bearing  responsibility  for 
household  matters  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  Institute.  Madame  E.  Sturm 
d’Espine  has  been  asked  to  accept  this  post  and  will  take  up  her  work  on 
August  1st  of  this  year.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  permanent  Staff,  it  was 
agreed  that  an  Assistant  Director  should  be  appointed  to  work  together  with 
the  Director.  This  appointment  has  been  deferred  until  the  autumn  of  1952, 
which  enables  the  Board  to  consider  various  possibilities.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  help  to  the  permanent  Staff  if  the  Assistant  Director  could  have 
joined  the  Staff  in  September  1951.  It  is,  however,  already  a  great  help  that 
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Professor  William  J.  Wolf,  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  agreed  to  use  his  sabbatical  leave  to  be  a  temporary  member  of 
the  Staff  from  January  to  August  1952. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Chateau  and  the  re-thinking  of  the  Staff  structure 
led  also  to  a  re-thinking  of  the  programme.  The  main  lines,  as  followed 
until  now,  were  maintained,  but  it  is  intended  to  add  an  entirely  new  function 
to  the  programme  of  the  Institute,  namely  a  Graduate  Institute  for  Ecumenical 
Studies  on  an  academic  level,  taking  place  every  year  from  October  till 
February  and  associated  with  the  University  of  Geneva  by  means  of  the 
autonomous  Theological  Faculty  in  the  University  of  Geneva.  In  this  plan, 
strongly  supported  by  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Geneva  and  favoured  by 
the  Senate,  an  endeavour  of  long  standing  to  organise  an  academic  Centre 
for  Ecumenical  Studies  would  be  at  last  realised. 

In  a  special  memorandum,  presented  to  this  Central  Committee,  the  aim, 
programme  and  legal  status  of  this  Graduate  Institute  is  described,  together 
with  a  draft  of  its  Statutes. 

The  Central  Committee  is  requested ,  on  the  basis  of  these  documents ,  to 
give  its  approval  to  the  idea  and  the  scheme . 


Appendix  XX 

Memorandum  on  the  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies 

I.  Historical  Background  of  the  Scheme 

The  proposal  to  set  up  a  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies  with 
academic  status  was  brought  before  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
at  its  session  of  September  14,  1950,  and  further  discussed  in  two  subsequent 
meetings. 

It  was  agreed  that  students  belonging  to  different  branches  of  learning 
should  benefit  by  a  semester  of  studies  in  such  an  Institute,  but  that  it  should 
concentrate  for  the  time  being  on  students  in  theology. 

Professor  Courvoisier,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  of  Geneva, 
mentioned  the  fact  that  his  Faculty  had  considered  for  many  years,  and  as 
far  back  as  1932,  the  possibility  of  setting  up  an  Institute  of  Ecumenical 
Studies.  The  best  way  to  ensure  full  academic  status  to  the  planned  Graduate 
School  would  be  to  place  it  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  University  of  Geneva. 

This  proposal  was  welcomed  by  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute 
and  accepted  in  principle  by  the  Council  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Geneva 
and  by  the  Senate  of  the  University.  Legal  advisers  were  consulted  as  to  the 
best  way  in  which  the  rights  and  requirements  of  both  parties  could  be  best 
safeguarded. 

The  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  consulted  various 
Deans  of  Theological  Faculties  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a  plan  and 
received  a  favorable  answer.  He  put  the  matter  before  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  W.C.C.  at  its  Bievres  meeting  (January  30-February  1,  1951). 

The  scheme  is  now  presented  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  W.C.C. 
for  its  approval. 
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II.  Aim 


The  aim  of  the  Graduate  School  is  to  help  in  the  formation  of  a  young 
generation  of  University  graduates  who  will  have  a  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  Ecumenical  Movement,  its  background,  its  goal,  its  problems  and  might 
thus  become  more  effective  workers  for  the  ecumenical  cause  in  their  various 
countries  and  denominations. 

Up  to  now  this  has  been  done  through  three-week  vacation  courses, 
which  have  been  well  attended ;  but  it  is  felt  that  such  a  short  contact,  while 
certainly  valuable,  remains  insufficient.  Attendance  at  a  longer  course  can 
only  be  afforded  if  it  is  recognised  by  the  respective  Universities  and  Schools 
as  a  course  of  full  academic  standing.  The  present  scheme  would  give  a  new 
status  to  the  Ecumenical  Institute  in  university  circles  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Theological  Faculties  and  Schools  in  all  parts  of  the  world  will  send  some  of 
their  best  students  for  one  or  two  semesters  to  Bossey. 

An  essential  aspect  of  the  scheme,  besides  the  curriculum,  is  the  ecumenical 
setting  that  Bossey  can  offer,  through  its  common  fife  and  worship. 


III.  Programme  and  Staff 

To  be  acknowledged  as  a  regular  semester  the  course  should  comprise  a 
certain  number  of  lectures  and  seminars,  but  it  should  also  provide  the  possib¬ 
ility  for  the  more  advanced  students  of  a  good  deal  of  personal  work  and 
research  under  competent  supervision. 

The  number  of  lectures  and  seminars  should  not  exceed  15  per  week. 
We  propose  the  following  main  topics  of  teaching : 

1 .  History  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement ; 

2 .  Series  of  lectures  on  the  main  Christian  confessions  ;  these  should 
bear  on  doctrine,  fife,  worship  and  attitude  to  the  Ecumenical 
Movement ; 

3 .  Study  of  the  theological  and  ecclesiological  implications  of  the  Ecumen¬ 
ical  Movement ; 

4 .  Study  of  the  ethical  and  social  aspects  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement ; 

5.  Present-day  movements  of  renewal  within  the  various  Churches. 
Evangelism  and  Missions  seen  in  an  ecumenical  perspective. 

The  teaching  staff  should  be  representative  of  the  different  confessions, 
backgrounds  and  theological  trends  of  the  member  Churches  of  the  W.C.C. 

It  should  include  besides  the  regular  teaching  staff  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  and  members  of  the  W.C.C.  Staff : 

1 .  One  or  two  members  of  the  Geneva  Faculty  of  Theology. 

2.  Temporary  lecturers  appointed  for  a  period  which  might  cover  part 
or  whole  of  the  semester. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Institute  will  be  able  to  count  on  the  co-operation 
of  professors  from  the  U.S.A.,  from  the  younger  Churches,  etc.,  who  would 
either  be  detached  from  their  faculty  for  three  months  or  give  to  the  Institute 
part  of  their  sabbatical  year. 
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IV.  Time  and  Place 

The  students  will  be  residents  at  Bossey  and  most  of  the  courses  and 
seminaries  will  take  place  there,  while  some  courses  may  take  place  at  Geneva 
University. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  for  such  a  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Bossey  is  October  to  February,  as  the  summer  period  is  filled  by  other  courses 
and  conferences. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  first  course  should  begin  in  October  1952. 


V.  Legal  Status 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies  should 
be  a  department  of  the  World  Council  with  its  own  governing  board.  It 
does  not,  however,  at  present  seem  necessary  or  practical  that  the  Graduate 
School  should  have  its  own  budget ;  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  separate 
the  financial  transactions  from  those  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute  and  therefore 
it  seems  best  that  the  financial  side  of  the  operations  of  the  Graduate  School 
should  be  covered  within  the  budget  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute. 

In  order  to  realize  the  plan  for  placing  the  Graduate  School  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  World  Council  and  the  University  of  Geneva,  it  is  necess¬ 
ary  that  the  constitution  of  the  Graduate  School  should  be  approved  by  the 
University  authorities  as  well  as  by  the  World  Council.  A  draft  constitution 
was  prepared  by  the  legal  adviser  and  has  been  submitted  by  Professor 
Courvoisier  to  the  Theological  Faculty,  the  Conseil  de  Fondation  of  the 
Theological  Faculty  and  the  Executive  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Geneva.  These  three  bodies  made  certain  suggestions  for  amendments  which 
appeared  wholly  acceptable,  but  otherwise  approved  the  draft  constitution. 
There  is  appended  to  this  document  a  copy  of  the  official  French  text  of 
the  draft  constitution  in  its  present  revised  form,  and  an  unofficial  translation 
of  that  document.  Before  its  final  adoption  by  the  University  of  Geneva 
it  is  still  necessary  for  the  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  the  full  Senate, 
which  will  meet  in  the  autumn,  and  to  the  Council  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva  ; 
it  is,  however,  very  probable  that  those  bodies  will  approve  the  document 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  of  the  Senate. 


VI.  Recommendations 

It  is  recommended  to  the  Central  Committee  by  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute : 

a)  that  the  general  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  Graduate  School  of  Ecumen¬ 
ical  Studies  be  approved ; 

b)  that  the  draft  constitution  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical 
Studies  attached  as  Appendix  to  Central  Committee  No.  60  be  approved 
as  amended; 

c)  that  the  General  Secretary  be  authorised  to  sign  the  constitution 
certifying  that  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Central  Committee. 
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Draft 

(Unofficial  translation ; 
the  official  version  is  the  French  original) 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  ECUMENICAL  STUDIES 

of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
in  association  with  the  Autonomous  Faculty 
of  Protestant  Theology  of  the  University  of  Geneva 

STATUS 

Article  1.  —  Aim .  The  Graduate  School  of  Ecumenical  Studies  shall  be 
an  institution  of  higher  education  and  a  community  of  living  and  working, 
for  the  study  of  ecumenical  questions  as  defined  by  the  movement  which 
has  brought  into  being  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  School  shall  work  in  association  with  the  University  of  Geneva  through 
the  Autonomous  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology. 

Article  2.  — Governing  Board.  The  School  shall  be  managed  by  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  at  least  five  members,  one  of  whom  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Autonomous  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology  of  the  University  of  Geneva. 
The  other  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical 
Institute  in  Bossey. 

The  Governing  Board  shall  appoint  its  own  officers.  Decisions  shall 
be  taken  by  the  Governing  Board  only  if  at  least  three  of  its  members  are 
present.  Decisions  shall  be  reached  by  majority  vote  of  the  members  present. 
Where  voting  is  equally  divided,  the  vote  of  the  chairman  shall  count  double. 

Should  any  seat  on  the  Governing  Board  fall  vacant,  the  Board  may 
designate  a  successor  to  hold  office  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  World  Council 
Central  Committee. 

Article  3.  —  Syllabus.  The  Governing  Board  shall  decide  the  syllabus 
of  studies.  This  shall  be  published  in  the  general  study  programme  of  the 
University  of  Geneva. 

Article  4.  —  Teaching  Staff.  Lecturers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board.  The  teaching  staff  shall  consist  of  regular  lecturers  and  readers 
on  the  staff  of  the  School,  and  of  lecturers  specially  invited  for  a  limited 
period. 

The  regular  lecturers  of  the  School  must  include  at  least  one  professor 
of  the  theological  faculty  of  Geneva  University. 

Article  5.  —  Conditions  of  Entry ,  etc.  The  Governing  Board  is  competent 
to  issue  bye-laws  establishing  the  conditions  governing  the  admission  of 
students,  and  those  under  which  certificates  and  diplomas  may  be  granted 
by  the  School.  In  drawing  up  such  bye-laws,  the  Governing  Board  shall 
observe  the  following  principles  : 

a)  Only  such  persons  as  are  registered  at  a  University  or  theological 
faculty  recognised  by  the  University  of  Geneva,  and  have  completed 
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four  semesters  of  study  at  an  institution  of  higher  education,  shall 
be  admitted  as  regular  students  at  the  courses  of  study. 

b)  Tuition  (courses,  classes  and  lectures)  shall  be  given  in  French,  German 
or  English.  Work  by  students  may  likewise  be  submitted  in  any  one 
of  these  languages,  or  in  such  other  language  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  Governing  Board. 

c)  Tuition  shall  be  given  in  the  form  of  courses  and  class  work  covering 
a  period  equivalent  to  one  academic  semester.  This  will  be  regarded 
as  a  semester  of  regular  study  by  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Geneva. 

d )  Certificates  shall  be  granted  to  all  students  who  have  regularly  attended 
the  courses  of  the  School  and  done  the  work  set  for  one  semester. 

e )  Diplomas  shall  be  granted  to  all  holders  of  a  theological  degree  of  the 
University  of  Geneva  or  its  equivalent,  or  of  a  degree  from  another 
faculty  of  that  University  or  its  equivalent,  who  shall  have  been 
registered  at  the  School  for  one  or  two  semesters  and  shall  have  sub¬ 
mitted  a  paper  accepted  by  the  authorities  of  the  School.  Such 
diplomas  shall  be  countersigned  by  the  Dean  of  the  Autonomous 
Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology  of  the  University  of  Geneva. 

Article  6.  —  Amendments  of  these  Statutes.  These  Statutes  and  any 
amendments  which  may  be  made  to  them  must  be  approved  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Geneva. 

Approved  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
the  of  ,  19  : 

Certified  by  ,  General  Secretary,  World  Council  of 

Churches. 

Approved  by  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  the  of  , 

19  : 

Certified  by  ,  Chancellor. 


Appendix  XXI 

Report  of  the  Secretary  for  Laymen’s  Work 

After  the  First  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  Amsterdam 
had  adopted  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Significance  of  the  Laity 
in  the  Church,  with  certain  recommendations,  the  Central  Committee  meeting 
in  Chichester  in  1949  instructed  the  Ecumenical  Institute  to  arrange  for  a 
Laymen’s  Conference  to  be  held  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  the  first 
of  the  regional  Laymen’s  Conferences.  As  was  reported  to  the  Central 
Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Toronto  in  1950,  the  Ecumenical  Institute,  while 
causing  the  other  members  of  its  staff  to  devote  their  constant  attention  to 
the  matter,  specially  asked  the  Secretary  for  Laymen’s  Work  to  give  most 
of  his  time  to  the  preparation  and  organisation  of  this  Conference.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  European  Laymen’s  Conference,  under  the  auspices  of  the  World 
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Council  of  Churches,  took  place  from  July  18  to  27  of  this  year  in  Bad  Boll, 
Germany,  with  Professor  Hendrik  Kraemer  in  the  chair.  Those  present, 
including  delegates,  observers,  visitors,  speakers  and  staff,  totalled  230,  of 
whom  51  were  women.  Some  75  %  were  laymen  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word,  though  a  good  many  of  them  were  employed  full-time  or  part-time 
on  church  work,  especially  in  laymen’s  movements  and  institutes. 

The  general  title  given  to  the  Conference  was  “Towards  a  Rediscovery 
of  Man.”  Although  there  was  nothing  original  about  this  concept,  it  was 
felt  to  indicate  an  issue  on  which  the  Christian  message  appeared  most  relevant 
to  the  difficulties  and  hopes  of  men  in  modern  society.  This  subject  was 
developed  in  a  series  of  lectures  the  speakers,  in  addition  to  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  including  men  and  women  such  as  Professor  Jacques  Ellul  and  M.  Pierre 
Lebailly  from  France,  Bishop  Hanns  Lilje  and  Dr.  Gustav  Heinemann  from 
Germany,  M.  Pavel  Evdokimov,  representing  the  background  of  Orthodox 
theology  and  philosophy,  Miss  Mollie  Batten  from  Great  Britain,  and  others. 
Mile  de  Dietrich  introduced  the  Bible  study  on  “The  Nature  of  the  Church,” 
as  seen  from  texts  taken  from  the  Book  of  Acts.  On  five  mornings,  one  and 
a  half  hours  were  devoted  to  Bible  study  in  groups.  Pastor  Kloppenburg 
was  responsible  for  worship:  there  were  daily  morning  and  evening  prayers 
and  a  short  period  of  intercession  at  midday.  The  three  main  services  of  the 
Conference  were  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Reformed,  Lutheran  and 
Methodist  traditions  respectively  and  there  were  also  an  Anglican  Communion 
service  and  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Liturgy  according  to  the  Greek  Orthodox 
rite. 

Nine  study  groups,  prepared  and  constituted  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
winter  and  spring,  worked  on  subjects  of  permanent  importance  for  Laymen’s 
Work  in  Europe.  Their  findings  and  conclusions  were  presented  to  a  plenary 
meeting  and,  after  some  discussion,  adopted,  some  unanimously  and  some 
by  a  considerable  majority,  after  which  they  were  passed  to  the  Secretary 
for  Laymen’s  Work  for  further  action. 

I  shall  now  list  the  nine  study  subjects,  adding  by  way  of  summary  a  few 
quotations  from  the  various  reports,  especially  in  cases  where  the  Conference 
expressedly  desired  that  the  Central  Committee  should  be  notified.  I  am 
selecting  for  the  most  part  points  intended  for  the  attention  of  the  churches 
and  the  World  Council,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  laymen  do  realise  that  they 
have  to  shoulder  the  major  part  of  the  task  themselves. 

I.  The  Place  of  the  Layman  in  the  Worship  of  the  Church 

The  report  states  that,  though  basic  transformation  of  traditional  services 
does  not  seem  to  the  group  desirable,  members  would  ask  the  churches  for  more 
freedom  and  variety  in  the  arranging  of  special  services  for  special  groups  of 
society,  especially  for  new  converts  or  people  on  the  fringe  of  the  Church. 

The  report  ist  to  be  passed  to  the  Worship  Committee  of  the  Commission 
on  Faith  and  Order. 

II.  Questions  Raised  for  the  Layman  by  the  Study  of  the  Bible 

The  report  stresses  the  necessity  of  continued  Bible  instruction  for  adults, 
and  of  common  meditation  on  the  Bible,  not  only  within  the  parishes  but  in 
special  courses  and  in  ways  adapted  to  the  needs  of  specific  groups. 
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III.  New  Forms  of  Evangelism 

The  reports  says  that,  while  the  group  recognises  that  no  experiment 
arising  out  of  a  specific  background  can  be  imitated  elsewhere,  it  would  ask 
the  World  Council  to  provide  fuller  information  concerning  new  experiments 
which  may  serve  to  stimulate  thought  and  action  in  other  places.  Referring 
particularly  to  the  building-up  of  special  communities,  even  of  the  nature  of 
“orders,”  it  raises  the  question  of  their  relationship  to  the  existing  parishes, 
and  draws  the  attention  of  the  churches  to  the  fact  that  those  converted  by 
such  communities,  which  may  be  interdenominational,  very  often  find  it 
desperately  difficult  to  know  which  confessional  or  denominational  church 
they  should  enter. 

The  report  is  to  be  passed  to  the  Secretary  for  Evangelism. 

IV.  In  Search  of  an  Understanding  of  the  Christian  Layman's  Vocation  in  the 
World 

The  report  states  that,  in  most  churches  and  parishes,  a  higher  value  is 
set,  if  not  expressly  at  least  by  implication,  on  spiritual  work  than  on  ordinary 
so-called  work  in  the  world.  The  Christian  community  as  a  whole  does  not 
back  its  members  up  enough  in  their  difficulties  in  occupational  life.  The 
churches  should  consider  introducing  special  services  on  occasions  connected 
with  modern  occupational  life,  in  the  same  way  as  Harvest  Thanksgiving 
is  connected  with  rural  life. 

This  matter  is  to  be  followed  up  by  the  enquiry  on  “The  Christian  Layman 
in  His  Vocation,”  to  be  made  in  preparation  for  the  next  Assembly. 

V.  What  Kind  of  Guidance  may  Laymen  Expect  from  the  Church  concerning 

Social  Matters? 

The  report  says  that  the  spirit  and  tradition  of  the  World  Council  member 
churches  is  such  that  they  must  not  be  expected  to  issue  what  might  be  termed 
“encyclicals”  with  binding  authority.  It  should,  however,  be  possible  to 
issue  pronouncements  and  directives  appealing  to  the  churches  and  nations, 
and  especially  to  the  consciences  of  individual  people,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  escape  the  demand  to  make  a  genuine  decision,  and  may  realise 
what  they  are  doing  if  they  are  unwilling  to  take  their  decisions  in  the  light 
of  the  Gospel. 

VI.  Similarly,  the  group  dealing  with  Opportunities  and  Limits  of  Co-Operation 
between  Christians  and  Non-Christians  for  Political  and  Social  Work 
states  that  it  is  not  enough  to  declare  that  (moral)  choices  are  the  indiv¬ 
idual’s  responsibility. 

Such  choices  come  home  to  the  individual  in  the  end,  but  the  churches 
must  help  each  Christian  to  draw  on  the  common  fund  of  all  Christian  exper¬ 
ience.  The  individual  Christian  has  a  right  to  expect  guidance  from  the  Church 
on  broad  issues. 

VII.  In  this  connection,  the  next  group,  dealing  with  Moral  Dilemmas  of  the 
Christian  in  Secular  Occupations ,  stresses  the  need  for  true  fellowship 
in  the  parish  and  among  Christians  engaged  in  a  particular  vocation, 
a  fellowship  which  enables  the  layman  to  discover  the  application  of 
his  faith  in  his  work  and  to  be  supported  by  a  Christian  community 
even  where  undesirable  or  sinful  decisions  seem  unavoidable. 

The  reports  of  these  last  three  groups  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Study 
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Department  for  further  consideration  within  the  current  inquiries,  and  certain 
of  the  questions  will  also  be  followed  by  the  future  work  of  the  Secretary 
for  Laymen’s  Work. 

VIII.  Relationship  between  Men  and  Women  in  Professional  and  Public  Life 

The  report  draws  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  certain  burning  problems 
in  this  field,  arising  out  of  the  rapid  change  in  the  structure  of  society,  which 
the  churches  must  not  neglect. 

The  report  will  be  passed  on  to  the  Commission  on  the  Life  and  Work 
of  Women  in  the  Church,  and  some  of  its  aspects  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
enquiry  on  “The  Christian  Layman  in  his  Vocation.” 

IX.  Our  Specific  Responsibility  as  Christians  in  the  Present  European  Situation 

European  unity,  says  the  report,  must  not  come  about  as  a  result  of  fear, 
or  of  pressure  from  outside.  It  arises  rather  from  a  deep  gratitude  for  the 
values  God  has  given  us  in  our  European  history.  Notwithstanding  the 
present  international  situation,  we  as  Christians  conceive  of  Europe  as  a 
whole  which  cannot  be  split  up  by  frontiers  and  arbitrary  artificial  divisions. 
We  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  World  Council  and  the  churches  of  Europe 
that  a  European  Council  of  Churches  be  set  up,  in  order  that  (a)  the  intra- 
European  work  of  Christians  might  be  done  in  a  world-wide  ecumenical 
spirit ;  (b)  the  work  already  being  done  in  various  places  to  this  end  might 
be  co-ordinated ;  (c)  the  concern  of  the  churches  in  European  affairs  and 
the  work  being  done  by  Christian  laymen  for  this  purpose  might  be  co¬ 
ordinated. 

This  report  is  to  be  given  to  the  European  Churches  and  to  the  Ecumenical 
Commission  on  European  Unity. 

During  the  Conference,  vocational  and  other  groups  submitted  suggestions 
and  resolutions,  among  which  mention  should  be  made  of  a  statement  by 
Christian  journalists.  For  the  sake  of  better  information  between  the  churches 
and  the  nations  of  Europe,  certain  practical  forms  of  collaboration  were 
indicated,  which  those  signing  the  document  pledged  themselves  to  put  into 
practice. 

Nearly  fifty  documents  and  papers  are  available  for  those  interested  in 
details  of  the  Conference.  In  addition,  a  special  issue  of  the  Bulletin  for 
Laymen’s  Work,  appearing  in  November,  will  provide  a  report  and  evaluation 
of  the  work  done  at  the  Conference. 

At  the  request  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  next  regional 
ecumenical  Laymen’s  Conference  will  be  held  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  in  the  course 
of  February  1952,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America  and  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches.  The  subject 
of  this  Conference  will  be  “The  Christian  and  his  Daily  Work.” 

The  attention  of  this  Committee  is  further  requested  concerning  the  fact 
that  in  recent  months  a  number  of  large-scale  and  highly  significant  lay 
gatherings  have  taken  place,  outside  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  World 
Council,  but  representing  none  the  less  a  matter  of  truly  ecumenical  concern. 
Time  forbids  me  to  mention  more  than  two  —  the  big  meeting  of  Methodist 
laymen  in  London  in  May  1951,  dealing  with  the  Christian  attitude  to  the 
Welfare  State,  and  the  Deutscher  Evangelischer  Kirchentag  in  Berlin  1951, 
with  Dr.  Reinold  von  Thadden  in  the  chair  and  the  watchword  “Brothers 
in  Spite  of  Everything.”  This  latter  was  the  largest  gathering  ever  recorded 
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in  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  it  went  to  prove  that  the  gathering- 
together  of  large  numbers  of  Christians  need  not  necessarily  produce  a  herd 
mind,  and  that  their  refusal  to  be  used  purely  for  political  party  ends  may 
create  new  political  factors  and  even  perhaps  a  new  political  situation. 

It  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  Secretary  for  Laymen’s  Work  to  be  informed 
about  what  is  going  on  in  laymen’s  movements  all  over  Christendom,  and 
to  inform  them  in  his  turn  concerning  one  another,  in  the  interests  of  spiritual 
cross-fertilisation1.  By  way  of  supplementing  this,  a  register  of  laymen’s 
movements  and  institutes  has  been  drawn  up,  listing  137  groups  at  national 
level.  This  is,  however,  still  very  defective,  and  requires  completion  by  the 
help  of  all  those  interested  in  this  work. 

May  I  add  a  word  or  two  of  personal  comment  ? 

As  we  all  know  and  highly  appreciate,  there  are  world- wide  laymen’s 
organisations  such  as  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Y.W.C.A.,  the  S.C.M.  and  others. 

Yet  so  far,  misunderstandings  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  there  is 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  an  ecumenical  Laymen’s  Organisation,  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  should  steer  clear  of  seeking  to  establish  anything 
of  the  sort.  Yet  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  laymen’s  movements  we  have  in 
mind  are  ecumenical  by  their  very  nature.  This  can  be  demonstrated  by 
four  observations  which  were  made  at  Bad  Boll  and  can  be  made  everywhere  : 

(a)  The  lay  movements  are  movements  of  the  Church.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  they  should  be  organised  by  the  official  churches ; 
indeed,  some  facts  go  to  prove  the  contrary.  But  all  the  movements, 
groups  and  institutes  we  have  in  mind  conceive  of  themselves  as 
being  responsible  for  the  Church  and  within  the  Church.  Even 
where  a  strong  anti-clerical  bias  is  noticeable,  this  does  not  result 
in  an  exodus  from  the  church  concerned,  but  in  an  effort  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Church. 

(b)  The  lay  movements  are  Bible  movements.  This  should  not  be  under¬ 
stood  in  a  fundamentalist  or  biblicist  sense,  nor  in  the  sense  that 
they  have  the  Bible,  so  to  speak,  behind  them.  Rather  they  have 
the  Bible  before  them,  and  are  on  the  move  into  a  new  land,  towards 
a  rediscovery  of  the  relevance  of  the  Word  of  God  for  the  up-to-the- 
minute  problems  of  our  life. 

(c)  The  lay  movements  are  community  movements.  Something  more 
than  the  traditional  lukewarm  friendliness  of  churchgoers  is  sought 
for,  and  sometimes  the  spirit  of  fellowship  has  already  spread  abroad 
within  and  among  the  groups  and  movements.  Where  the  churches 
said  in  Amsterdam,  “We  intend  to  stay  together,”  the  laity,  as  is 
evident  from  these  movements,  echoes  the  watchword,  “We  know 
that  we  belong  together.” 

(d)  The  lay  movements  are  missionary  movements .  The  emphasis  laid 
on  political,  social  and  occupational  responsibility  arises  from  a  new 
realisation  of  the  witnessing  gift  and  task  of  the  Christian.  It  was 
agreed  in  Bad  Boll  that  the  laymen’s  movements  must  never  lead 
to  the  forming  of  self-sufficient  institutions  :  they  must  be  open  to 
their  fellow-men  and  to  the  tasks  confronting  them  in  this  world, 
even  to  the  point  of  sacrificing  their  own  composition. 

1  The  Bulletin  for  Laymen’s  Work  which  was  tentatively  issued  this  spring  met  with 
a  wide  response  and  is  to  be  continued. 
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These  four  observations  must  not  be  allowed  to  give  an  overcoloured 
impression  of  the  situation.  The  lay  movements  are  moving  all  right,  but 
they  are  still  very  far  from  their  goal  and  very  much  in  their  early  stages. 
But  it  is  not  too  soon  to  endeavour  to  estimate  what  is  behind  them,  even 
if  there  is  as  yet  no  individual  group  in  which  all  four  principles  are  equally 
developed.  And  if  it  is  true  to  say  that  these  four  elements  in  principle 
constitute  the  lay  movements  to  which  I  refer,  then  it  is  also  true  to  say  that 
those  movements  are  by  such  constitution  ecumenical  movements. 
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Appendix  XXIII 


Report  of  the  ad  hoc  Headquarters  salaries  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Finance  Sub-Committee 

(as  revised  after  consideration  by  the  Finance  Sub-Committee 
August  2,  1951  and  by  the  Finance  Committee  August  6,  1951) 

1.  The  Finance  Sub-Committee,  at  its  meeting  at  Bievres  in  February 
1951,  appointed  an  ad  hoc  Committee  to  examine  the  salaries  paid  at  the 
Geneva  Headquarters  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Those  appointed 
were  Dr.  Koechlin,  Dr.  S.  C.  Michelfelder  and  Principal  Taylor.  Principal 
Taylor  was  unfortunately  unable  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  at  Geneva 
and  was  unable  to  serve  on  the  Committee.  Dr.  A.  Koechlin  nominated 
M.  Renaud  Barde,  Secretary  of  the  Federation  of  Employers’  Organisations 
in  Geneva,  to  represent  him  in  the  detailed  discussions  in  Geneva. 

2.  Physical  separation  made  the  task  of  the  Committee  difficult.  A 
meeting  was  held  on  June  14th,  at  which  M.  Barde,  Dr.  Koechlin  and 
Dr.  Michelfelder  were  present  and  met  with  representatives  of  the  staff  and 
the  General  Secretariat.  M.  Barde  and  Dr.  Michelfelder  met  with  the  General 
Secretariat  on  July  11th.  M.  Barde  in  addition  had  several  discussions  with 
Mr.  Northam.  A  draft  report  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  in  writing.  The  draft  was  considered  by  Drs.  Koechlin 
and  Michelfelder  and  M.  Barde  at  a  meeting  on  August  1st,  and  then  discussed 
by  them  with  representatives  of  the  Staff.  This  report  embodies  the  changes 
agreed  on  in  those  discussions. 

3 .  There  has  been  made  available  to  the  Committee  : 

(a)  A  statement  of  the  present  terms  of  employment  at  the  Geneva 
headquarters. 

(b)  The  full  salaries  list  of  the  Geneva  staff. 

(c)  Information  concerning  the  cost  of  living  index. 

(d)  Confidential  information  regarding  salaries  paid  in  other  similar 
organisations  and  in  commerce  in  Geneva. 

4.  The  study  made  by  the  Committee  led  to  the  following  general  conclu¬ 
sions,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  recommendations  set  out  in  para.  5  below  : 

(a)  The  cost  of  living  index  has  risen  from  157.6  in  May  1947  (when 
the  15  %  bonus  was  granted)  to  166.4  at  the  end  of  June  1951  —  an 
increase  of  a  little  over  5  %.  The  demand  for  a  corresponding  increase 
in  salaries  and  wages  in  Switzerland  is  general  and  is  being  widely 
acceded  to. 

(b)  Comparison  of  salaries  for  grades  IV-X  with  salaries  in  organisations 
similar  to  the  World  Council  shows  that  the  World  Council  salaries 
tend  generally  to  be  lower. 

(c)  It  is  more  difficult  to  find  comparative  data  for  grades  I-III,  but  the 
general  conclusions  reached  are  that  they  are  not  out  of  line  with 
comparable  organisations,  they  do  not  make  allowance  for  the 
inevitably  higher  cost  of  living  for  non-Swiss  nationals  who  are  not 
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of  French  mother-tongue,  and  that  the  secretaries  in  many  cases 
have  found  themselves  unable  to  cover  their  expenses  on  the  present 
salaries.  Account  needs  to  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  secretaries 
are  more  often  than  not  on  short  service  of  2-3  years  in  Geneva  and 
have  high  expense  for  appartment  rent.  Those  with  children  of 
school  age  have  special  expense  for  education,  if  they  are  not  of 
French  mother-tongue.  For  the  Secretarial  staff,  money-earning  is 
not  the  prime  motive  of  their  work  with  the  World  Council,  but 
salaries  should  be  such  as  to  permit  them  to  live  decently  and  to  raise 
a  family  without  hardship  to  their  children. 

A  fuller  report  of  the  justifications  for  the  recommendations  and  additional 
information  and  explanations  can  be  given  verbally,  if  desired,  when  this 
report  is  considered. 

5 .  The  recommendations  submitted  by  the  Committee  are  as  follows  : 
(a)  General 

(i)  That  all  the  changes  made  on  the  basis  of  this  report  be  made  effective 
as  from  July  1,  1951. 

(ii)  That  consolidated  salaries  be  fixed  at  a  level  which  takes  account 
of  the  present  cost  of  living  and  that  the  practice  of  fixing  basic  salaries 
which  are  subject  to  the  addition  of  a  cost  of  living  bonus  be  dis¬ 
continued. 

(iii)  That  the  Provident  Fund  contributions  be  calculated  on  the  new 
total  salaries,  whereas  at  present  they  are  calculated  on  the  basic 
salaries. 

(iv)  That  the  deductions  from  salaries  of  Fr.  2  per  month  for  tea,  and 
0.275  %  for  the  accident  insurance  at  present  in  force  be  discontinued 
and  these  charges  assumed  by  the  World  Council. 

(v)  That  the  children’s  allowances  be  revised  from  the  present  rates  of 
Fr.  800  per  annum  for  the  first  child  and  Fr.  700  for  the  second  and 
subsequent  children  (including  the  State  allowance  of  Fr.  300)  to 
the  following  levels,  which  take  account  of  the  fact  that  expenses 
increase  as  the  children  grow  to  school  and  higher  education  age  : 


Age  at 

of  French 

of  other 

July  1 

mother-tongue 

mother-tongue 

1-  5 

360 

540 

6-10 

480 

720 

11-15 

600 

900 

16-20 

720 

1,080 

In  certain  cases,  the  application  of  these  revised  rates  of  children’s 
allowance  could  result  in  a  reduced  total  remuneration  of  present 
personnel ;  in  such  cases,  the  General  Secretary  shall  have  discretion 
to  make  appropriate  adjustments,  possibly  by  continuing  the  previous 
rate  of  family  allowance. 

(vi)  That  single  personnel  engaged  in  European  countries  other  than 
Switzerland  shall  be  entitled  to  have  fares  paid  for  home  leave  at  the 
end  of  each  year  of  service,  if  their  contracts  are  renewed  for  a  further 
year.  Married  personnel  engaged  outside  Switzerland  may  be  granted 
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fares  paid  for  home  leave,  including  families,  at  the  end  of  each 
period  of  at  least  three  years’  service,  at  the  decision  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Secretary. 

(vii)  That  in  exceptional  cases  and  at  the  decision  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  General  Secretary, 
dependents’  allowances  at  the  rate  of  Fr.  810  per  annum  for  personnel 
of  mother-tongue  other  than  French  and  Fr.  540  per  annum  for 
personnel  of  French  mother-tongue  may  be  granted  to  personnel 
having  heavy  responsibilities  for  maintaining  dependents  other  than 
wife  and  children. 

(viii)  That  the  salary  scales  shall  be  subject  to  further  review  in  the  event 
of  a  change  of  7  points  or  more  in  the  present  cost  of  living  index 
of  166.4. 

(b)  Office  Staff 

(i)  That  there  be  a  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  bonus  from 
15  %  to  20  %  and  that  the  total  of  120  %  of  basic  salary  be  fixed  as 
the  new  salary  (see  a  ii  above). 

(ii)  That  there  be  introduced  a  system  of  periodic  salary  increases, 
normally  due  every  two  years,  of  Fr.  25  per  month  for  grades  IV-YII, 
and  Fr.  20  per  month  for  grades  VIII-X.  These  increases  shall  not 
be  granted  automatically  but  at  the  decision  of  the  General  Secretary 
on  the  advice  of  appropriate  Head  of  Department  or  Associate  General 
Secretary.  Cases  where  an  increase  is  not  granted  after  two  years 
shall  be  reconsidered  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  The  difference 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  salary  scales  shall  be  fixed  at 
Fr.  100  per  month  for  Grades  IV-YII  and  Fr.  80  per  month  for 
Grades  VIII-X,  i.e.  at  four  times  the  periodic  salary  increase. 

(iii)  That  for  all  newly-employed  office  staff  annual  leave  shall  be  fixed 
at  18  days  (three  weeks)  for  the  first  five  years  and  24  days  (four 
weeks)  from  the  sixth  year. 

(iv)  That  in  future  the  generally-accepted  principle  shall  be  applied  that 
all  Saturdays  taken  as  part  of  a  holiday,  irrespective  of  whether  they 
would  normally  have  been  free  under  the  rule  that  every  second 
Saturday  is  free,  shall  count  as  a  full  working  day. 

(c)  Secretarial  Staff 

That  a  residence  allowance  of  Fr.  1,800  per  annum  for  married  personnel 
and  Fr.  1,200  per  annum  for  unmarried  personnel  be  granted  to  all 
personnel  of  mother-tongue  other  than  French  engaged  outside  Switzerland. 
For  those  of  French  mother-tongue  engaged  outside  Switzerland,  the 
residence  allowance  shall  be  Fr.  1,200  per  annum  for  married  personnel 
and  Fr.  780  per  annum  for  unmarried  personnel.  In  exceptional  cases, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  General  Secretary,  the  allowance  may  be  increased 
by  50  %  for  a  Secretary  who  is  obliged  to  work  in  Geneva  and  maintain 
his  family  in  another  country. 

(d)  Questions  Remitted  for  Further  Consideration 

(i)  The  question  of  health  insurance  and  the  related  questions  of  accident 
insurance  and  provident  fund. 

(ii)  The  question  of  removal  expenses  and  settling-in  allowances. 
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(iii)  The  revision  of  the  list  of  grades  and  salary  scales  adopted  at  the 
Central  Committee  meeting  at  Chichester  in  July  1949,  to  conform 
to  the  recommendations  made  in  this  report. 

6.  Cost  of  above  Recommendations 

The  cost  of  the  proposals  under  4  (a)  is  relatively  small  and  has  not 
been  calculated  separately.  The  proposed  changes  in  the  children’s  allowances 
would  actually  involve  a  reduction  in  the  present  cost  to  the  World  Council 
under  this  heading  since  a  high  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  World  Council 
staff  are  in  the  lowest  age  groups. 

An  overall  increase  of  5  %,  which  is  justified  by  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  index,  without  regard  to  any  other  problems  would  cost  a  total  of 
some  $7,250  per  annum.  Of  this  total  the  cost  would  be  some  $3,000  on 
the  Inter-Church  Aid  Administrative  budget,  some  $750  on  general  services 
charged  to  the  departmental  budgets  and  to  independent  organisations  at 
route  de  Malagnou,  some  $500  on  salaries  charged  to  service  programmes, 
and  some  $3,000  on  the  general  budget. 

The  recommendations  made  above  would,  in  a  full  year,  cost  a  total  of 
some  $15,000.  Of  this  total,  the  cost  would  be  some  $5,500  on  the  Inter- 
Church  Aid  Administrative  Budget,  some  $1,100  on  general  services,  some 
$1,675  on  salaries  charged  to  service  programmes,  and  some  $6,725  on  the 
general  budget  or  a  little  less  than  2  %  of  the  total  general  budget  of  $350,000. 
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A.  Suggested  1952  Budget  compared  with  1951  Budget 
and  with  actual  revenue  1950 


Swiss  francs 

Actual 

Budget 

Suggested 

1950 

1951 

Budget  1952 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

From  Rockefeller  Fund  for  Ecumenical 

Institute . 

Revenue  needed  from  Churches  associated 

193,201 

214,000 

192,600 

in  the  Council  and  from  private  gifts  for 
the  General  Budget . 

1,173,132 

1,348,200 

1,348,200 

Total  revenue  in  terms  of  Swiss  francs.  . 

1,366,333 

1,562,200 

1,540,800 

U.S.  Dollars 

Actual 

Budget 

Suggested 

1950 

1951 

Budget  1952 

$ 

$ 

$ 

From  Rockefeller  Fund  for  Ecumenical 

Institute . 

Revenue  needed  from  Churches  associated 

45,140 

50,000 

45,000 

in  the  Council  and  from  private  gifts  for 
the  General  Budget . 

274,097 

315,000 

315,000 

Total  revenue  in  terms  of  dollars  .... 

319,237 

365,000 

360,000 
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B.  Suggested  1952  Budget  compared  with  1951  Approved  Level 
of  Expenditure  and  with  actual  expenditure  in  1950 


Swiss  francs 

Actual 

Approved 

Suggested 

1950 

Level  1951 

Budget  1952 

General  Secretariat : 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Fr. 

Geneva  . 

216,778 

269,090 

287,815 

New  York . 

165,387 

169,702 

n/c 

London  . 

11,450 

13,781 

n/c 

Far  East . 

499 

9,630 

12,840 

(sub-total) . 

(394,114) 

(462,203) 

(484,138) 

Study . 

Youth  : 

121,411 

142,554 

153,254 

Geneva  . 

71,767 

82,030 

n/c 

New  York . 

68,470 

68,480 

n/c 

(sub-total) . 

(140,237) 

(150,510) 

n/c 

Evangelism  . 

29,107 

32,000 

n/c 

Women’s  Work . 

25,547 

36,380 

n/c 

Library  . 

15,673 

15,920 

n/c 

Ecumenical  Review . 

Faith  and  Order : 

6,847 

6,420 

n/c 

European  Expenses . 

56,982 

62,848 

n/c 

American  Expenses . 

25,537 

25,680 

n/c 

(sub-total) . 

(82,519) 

(88,528) 

n/c 

Ecumenical  Institute . 

236,001 

278,200 

256,800 

Finance  and  Administration . 

— 

— 

— 

Reserve  for  Second  Assembly . 

85,600 

85,600 

n/c 

General  Reserve . 

Grants  to  : 

99,788 

68,480 

85,600 

C.C.I.A . 

117,832 

137,090 

n/c 

E.P.S . 

11,657 

8,560 

n/c 

1,366,333 

1,512,445 

1,540,800 

Note  :  n/c  means  no  change  from  approved  level  1951. 


C.  Suggested  1952  Budget  compared  with  1951  Approved  Level 
of  Expenditure  and  with  actual  expenditure  in  1950 


U.S.  Dollars 

Actual 

Approved 

Suggested 

1950 

Level  1951 

Budget  1952 

$ 

$ 

$ 

General  Secretariat : 

Geneva  . 

50,649 

62,871 

67,246 

New  York . 

38,642 

39,650 

n/c 

London  . 

2,675 

3,220 

n/c 

Far  East . 
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2,250 

3,000 

(sub-total) . 

(92,083) 

(107,991) 

(113,116) 

Study . 

28,367 

33,307 

35,807 

Youth  : 

Geneva  .....  . 

16,768 

19,166 

n/c 

New  York . 

15,998 

16,000 

n/c 

(sub-total) . 

(32,766) 

(35,166) 

n/c 

Evangelism . 

6,800 

7,477 

n/c 

Women’s  Work . 

5,969 

8,500 

n/c 

Library  . 

3,662 

3,720 

n/c 

Ecumenical  Review . 

1,600 

1,500 

n/c 

Faith  and  Order : 

European  Expenses . 

13,313 

14,684 

n/c 

American  Expenses . 

5,967 

6,000 

n/c 

(sub-total) . 

(19,280) 

(20,684) 

n/c 

Ecumenical  Institute . 

55,140 

65,000 

60,000 

Finance  and  Administration . 

— 

— 

— 

Reserve  for  Second  Assembly . 

20,000 

20,000 

n/c 

General  Reserve . 

23,315 

16,000 

20,000 

Grants  to  : 

C.C.I.A . . 

27,531 

32,030 

n/c 

E.P.S . 

2,724 

2,000 

n/c 

319,237 

353,375 

360,000 

Note  :  n/c  means  no  change  from  approved  level  1951. 


Appendix  XXV 


Attendance  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Central  Committee 


Presidents : 


The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Athenagoras 

Britain 

(Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  E.  Berg- 

Norway 

Church  of  Norway 

gray 

Dr.  Marc  Boegner 

France 

Reformed  Church  of  France 

Dr.  John  R.  Mott 

U.S.A. 

Methodist  Church 

Members  of  the  Committee  : 

Professor  H.  S.  Alivisatos 

Greece 

Church  of  Greece 

Bishop  James  C.  Baker 

U.S.A. 

Methodist  Church 

Dr.  S.  F.  H.  J.  Berkelbach  van 

Holland 

Dutch  Reformed  Church 

der  Sprenkel 

Dr.  P.  O.  Bersell 

U.S.A. 

Augustana  Lutheran  Church 

The  Most  Rev.  Y.  Brilioth 

Sweden 

Church  of  Sweden 

(Archbishop  of  Uppsala) 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Ernest  Brown 

England 

Baptist  Union  of  Gt.  Britain 
and  Ireland 

Dr.  George  W.  Buckner  Jr. 

U.S.A. 

Disciples  of  Christ 

The  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 

England 

Church  of  England 

of  Chichester  (Dr.  George 

K.  A.  Bell) 

Dr.  L.  E.  Cooke 

a 

England 

Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales 

Dr.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg 

U.S.A. 

American  Baptist  Convention 

Bishop  K.  F.  O.  Dibelius 

Germany 

Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Angus  Dun 

U.S.A. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Dr.  R.  Newton  Flew 

England 

Methodist  Church 

Professor  George  Florovsky 

U.S.A. 

(Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople 

Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry 

U.S.A. 

United  Lutheran  Church 

Dr.  G.  B.  Gerdener 

South  Africa 

Dutch  Reformed  Church  of 
Africa 

Mr.  F.  W.  Gilpin 

England 

Church  of  England 

Dr.  L.  W.  Goebel 

U.S.A. 

Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church 

Dr.  Kenneth  G.  Grubb 

England 

Church  of  England 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Harrington 

U.S.A. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S. 

Bishop  Ivan  Lee  Holt 

U.S.A. 

Methodist  Church 

Dr.  Alphons  Koechlin 

Switzerland 

Swiss  Protestant  Church  Feder¬ 
ation 

The  Rev.  M.  Kozaki 

Japan 

Church  of  Christ 

Landesbischof  Dr.  H.  Lilje 

Germany 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  Hanover 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Lloyd 

U.S.A. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A. 

Dr.  John  A.  Mackay 

U.S.A. 
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Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
U.S.A. 

The  Bishop  of  Malmesbury 
(The  Rt.  Rev.  I.  S.  Watkins) 
Pastor  Pierre  Maury 
Bischof  G.  May 


Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays 
Landesbischof  Dr.  H.  Meiser 

Dr.  J.  Earl  Moreland 
Dr.  Martin  Niemoeller 
Pastor  Wilhelm  Niesel 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  A.  T.  S. 
Nygren 

Pastor  P.  T.  Poincenot 
Dr.  H.  G.  Renkewitz 
The  Most  Rev.  A.  Rinkel 
(Archbishop  of  Utrecht) 

Dr.  Gordon  A.  Sisco 
Dr.  Ralph  W.  Sockman 
Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Swain 
Principal  T.  M.  Taylor 
Dr.  Reinold  von  Thadden 
The  Rev.  E.  Clifford  Urwin 
Bishop  W.  J.  Walls 

Dr.  Roy  D.  Whitehorn 
Substitutes : 

Commissioner  Marcel  E. 
Allemand  (for  Commissioner 
Alfred  G.  Cunningham) 

Dr.  G.  Calvert  Barber  (for 
Rev.  H.  G.  Secomb) 

Bishop  Albert  Bereczky  1  (for 
Professor  L.  Pap) 

Bishop  G.  H.  Cranswick  (for 
the  Archbishop  of  Sydney) 

Dr.  Manne  Eriksson  (for 
Dr.  Samuel  Skold) 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Halfdan 
H0GSBRO  (for  Bishop  Fugl- 
sang-Damgaard) 

Dr.  Charles  M.  Houser  (for 
Dr.  Douglas  Horton) 
Professor  Vasil  Ioannidis  (for 
Metropolitan  Panteleimon) 
Deacon  K.  C.  Joseph  (for  His 
Grace  Mar  Theodosius,  Me¬ 
tropolitan  of  Quilon) 

Dr.  Clifford  P.  Morehouse 
(for  Mr.  Charles  P.  Taft) 


England 

Church  of  England 

France 

Reformed  Church  of  France 

Austria 

Evangelical  Church  of  the  Augs- 
burgian  and  Helvetic  Confes¬ 
sion 

U.S.A. 

National  Baptist  Convention 

Germany 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  Bavaria 

U.S.A. 

Methodist  Church 

Germany 

Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 

Germany 

Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 

Sweden 

Church  of  Sweden 

France 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 

Germany 

Moravian  Church  in  Germany 

Holland 

Old  Catholic  Church 

Canada 

United  Church  of  Canada 

U.S.A. 

Methodist  Church 

U.S.A. 

American  Baptist  Convention 

Scotland 

Church  of  Scotland 

Germany 

Evangelical  Church  in  Germany 

England 

Methodist  Church 

U.S.A. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church 

England 

Presbyterian  Church  of  England 

Switzerland 

Salvation  Army 

Australia 

Methodist  Church  of  Australia 

Hungary 

Reformed  Church  of  Hungary 

Australia 

Church  of  England  in  Australia 
and  Tasmania 

Sweden 

Mission  Covenant  Church  of 
Sweden 

DenmarK 

Church  of  Denmark 

U.S.A. 

Congregational  Christian 
Churches  of  the  U.S.A. 

Greece 

Church  of  Greece 

India 

Orthodox  Syrian  Church  of 
Malabar 

U.S.A. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

1  Bishop  Bereczky  declared  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
considered  as  substitute  but  as  observer  and  that  he  could  therefore  not  accept  responsibility 
for  the  decisions  of  the  Committee. 
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Bishop  Cipriano  Navarro  (for 
Bishop  Leonardo  G.  Dia) 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  J.  E.  L. 

Newbigin  (for  Mr.  G.  V.  Job) 
Professor  Aimo  T.  Nikolainen 
(for  Archbishop  I.  Salomies) 
Superintendent  Fred.  Schaer 
(for  Bishop  John  S.  Stamm) 
The  Most  Rev.  L.  Ralph  Sher¬ 
man,  Archbishop  of  Rupert’s 
Land  (for  Canon  R.  A.  Hiltz) 
Dr.  Eugene  L.  Smith  (for 
Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam) 
Archimandrite  Emilian  Timia- 
dis  (for  Professor  J.  Panayo- 
tides) 

The  Rev.  S.  W.  Webber  (for  the 
Rev.  James  Baird) 


Philippines 

United  Church  of  Christ  in  the 
Philippines 

India 

Church  of  South  India 

Finland 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  Finland 

U.S.A. 

Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church 

Canada 

Church  of  England  in  Canada 

U.S.A. 

The  Methodist  Church 

Gt.  Britain 

(Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of 
Constantinople 

New  Zealand 

Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
Zealand 

Consultants : 

The  Rev.  C.  G.  Baeta 
Professor  M.  Dusan  Glumac 
The  Rev.  Victor  E.  Hayward 
President  J.  Lakra 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Leber 
Monsieur  Georges  Lombard 
Deacon  K.  M.  Simon 
Professor  F.  M.  Baron  van 
Asbeck 

President  H.  P.  van  Dusen 


Africa 

Yugoslavia 

China 

India 

U.S.A. 

Switzerland 

India 

Holland 

U.S.A. 


Representatives  from  Member  Churches  : 

The  Rev.  Kenneth  Yohan  India 
Masih 

Dr.  M.  R.  Zigler  U.S.A. 


United  Church  of  Northern 
India 

Church  of  the  Brethren 


Youth  delegates : 

Mr.  Heinz  Meerwein  Germany 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Sand  U.S.A. 


Fraternal  Delegates  : 

Dr.  Jesse  M.  Bader 

Mr.  O.  Beguin 

Dr.  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert 

Dr.  Leslie  E.  Cooke  (also 
member  of  Committee) 

Dr.  W.  J.  Gallagher 
The  Rev.  J.  D.  Grocott 
Mlle  Marie-Jeanne  de  Haller 
Bishop  Ivan  Lee  Holt  (also 
member  of  Committee) 


World  Convention  of  Churches  of  Christ 
United  Bible  Societies 

National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  U.S.  of  America 
International  Congregational  Council 

Canadian  Council  of  Churches 
National  Council  of  Churches  in  New  Zealand 
World’s  Student  Christian  Federation 
Methodist  Ecumenical  Council 
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Dr.  S.  M.  Michelfelder 
Bishop  S.  K.  Mondol 
Dr.  Arnold  T.  Ohrn 
Dr.  Marcel  Pradervand 
Miss  Helen  Roberts 
The  Rev.  David  Say 
Dr.  Tracy  Strong 

Miss  Margaret  Sullivan 
The  Rev.  James  Turnbull 


Lutheran  World  Federation 
Christian  Council  of  India  and  Pakistan 
Baptist  World  Alliance 
World  Presbyterian  Alliance 
World’s  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
British  Council  of  Churches 
World’s  Alliance  of  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Associations 

Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation 
World  Council  of  Christian  Education 


Staff : 

The  Rev.  R.  S.  Bilheimer 

Mr.  E.  J.  Single 

Mr.  Bernard  Causton 

Dr.  Nils  Ehrenstrom 

The  Rev.  Norman  Good  all 

Dr.  H.  Hoekendijk 

Dr.  H.  Kraemer 

Dr.  Henry  Smith  Leiper 

Dr.  R.  C.  Mackie 

Dr.  Rajah  B.  Manikam 

Dr.  O.  F.  Nolde 

Mr.  Frank  Northam 

The  Rev.  Charles  Ranson 

Miss  Ruth  Rouse 

The  Rev.  O.  S.  Tomkins 

Dr.  W.  A.  Visser  ’t  Hooft 

Mr.  Alexandre  de  Weymarn 


U.S.A. 

England 

England 

Sweden 

England 

Holland 

Holland 

U.S.A. 

Scotland 

India 

U.S.A. 

England 

Ireland 

England 

England 

Holland 

Switzerland 
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